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NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
The EVENING CLASSES for Classics, Modern qo 
Mathematics, Physical Science, Chemistry, ‘History, Geography, 
Elocution, the various branches of Law, and other  sclgecee: 
commence on MONDAY, October 15th. 
The page , containing full particulars of these Classes, m 
be obtaine on application, either personal or by letter, at nthe 
Office of the College, Gower-street, W.C. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary. 
October 3, 1866. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
The SESSION of the FACULTY of ARTS and cate va 
open on MONDAY, October 8th. Introductory Lecture, by H. J 
ROBY, M.A., Professor of Jurisprudence, at 3 o’cloc 
Prospectuses concerning the Classes, Exhibitions, and Scholar- 
ships may bento at the Office of the College. 
RLES CASSAL, LL.D., Dean of the Faculty. 
oHas ©. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
September, 1866. 


Pa LATION EXAMINATION of 

the UNIVERSITY of LONDON.—The Subjects of Study 
in Prof. Malden’s Junior Class of Greek, Prof. Seeley’s Junior 
Class of Latin, and Prof. Cassal’s Class of French, between Oc- 
toter 8th and Christmas, —_ be respectively :—Odyssey, Book 
XXII. ; Sallust, Jugurtha; V. Hugo’s Hernain, and Saintine’s 
Picciola.—Fees for Greek and Latin, 4l. 4s. each; French, 31. 38. 








In Evening Classes the same subjects—Latin, ALR. Vard » B.A. 
Greek, E. R. Horton, M.A., _* Talfourd Ely, M.A.; French, Prof. 
Cassal.—Fees for each Class, 


1. 1s. 

The first part of Prof. W: ithiameon’ 's Course of Chemistry, and of 
Prof. Foster’s Course of Experimental Physics, will include those 
parts of the respective subjects which are required fo! ‘or the Exami- 
nation.—Fee for Chemistry, 3l.3s.; Experimental Physics, = 13s. 6d. 

= roan agg be obtained at the Office of the Co! lleg: 

CH ASSAL, LL.D., Dean of the Faculty 0 of Arts. 
CH AS: C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
University College, London, September, 1866. 


RACTICAL and ANALYTICAL CHEMIS- 
p34 TBIRKBECK LABORATORY, UNIVERSITY 


WILLIAMSON, F.R.S., aided by 
c Instruction and Exercise in Qualitative 
juantitative Analysis and Gas-Analy: = and the Methods 
and Principles of Organic Research. This Course qualifies the 
Students for the application of Chemistry to Agriculture, Medicine, 
and the Manufacturing Arts. 

The Laboratory is open daily from the Ist of October to the end 
of July, from Nine A.M. to Four p.m., except on Saturdays, when it 
is closed at Two o'clock. A gold medal as reward of merit for 
this class is given by the Council. 

Fees—Session, 26l. 53.; .six months, 187. 189.; three months, 
102. 108. ; one month, 4/. 48. A deduction of 40 per cent. is made 
for Students who can attend only three fixed days per wee! 

A Prospectus with full details may be had at_ the Office of the 
— For ee of General Chemistey by Prof. Williamson 
—Fee fo: r Perpetu: 1 Admission, 91. ; Whole Term, 61. ; Term, 
3l. Of "Practical Chemistry during Summer Te’ rm—Fees, 4, and 
2l. See ati of Faculty of Arts and ae 

CH aes CASSAL, LL.L 
ean Faculty ‘of Arts and Laws. 
CHAS. C. ATKIN N 
September, 1866. onlay = the Council. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 

The PROFESSOR of FRENCH has TWO VACANCIES 

in his house for STUDENTS or PUPILS inthe Junior School, 

to Board and Reside. Particulars may be had on application to 

Prof. Cx. CassaL, 31, Hilldrop-road, Camden-road, or at the Office 
of the College. 


Ke TING’ Ss COLLEGE, LONDON. — Prof. 
E LEVI’S LEC TURES, *On the Bank of ave 
and mm Dettetions of Credit,’ will yee on THURSDAY, 
October 11, at 7 p.m. For Prospectus * aE LP. to J. W. Cunninc- 
HAM, Esq. D.D., , Principal. _ 
ING’S COLLEGE, LON DON.—The Council 
GIVE NOTICE that the Office of HEAD MASTER of the 
SCHOOL will be VACANT at Christmas next, and that they 
will receive Applications for the Appointment ‘hot later than 
Wednesday, October 17. 
For information, apply to 
J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 


EROTURES on MINERALOGY and 
LOGY at KING’S COLLEGE, London, are given on 
WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY MORNINGS from Nine to Ten, by 
Professor TENNANT, F.G.S. Those on ley Se begin Friday, 
Oct. 5, and terminate ‘at Christmas. Fee, 2 Geology 
commence in January and continue till phy A shorter course of 
Lectures on Mineralogy — Geology is delivered on Wednesday 
Evenings from Eight till Nine. These begin on Oct. 10 and ter- 

















- 
ReOvat AL , SCHOOL ft MINES, Jermyn-street. 

ANKLAND. commence a Course of 
FORTY | LECTURES on INORGANIC CHEM MISTRY, on MON- 
DAY NEXT, ee T 10 o’clock, to be continued on each suc- 
ceeding Wednesda; Y ay, and Monday, atthe same hour. These 
Lectures will be Bn at the pew i College of Chemistry, 
Oxford-street. Fee for the Course, 41 

TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


R. BARRETT DAVIS wishes to READ 
the HIGHER MATHEMATICS with Gentlemen _pre- 
paring for the Examinations, between the hours of 10 and 6 P.M. 
No. . 34, Carnaby-street, St. James’s, W. 
[HE SECKFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
WOODBRIDGE, Suffolk. 
ene — a New Scheme, 1865. 











Founded, 1662. 


The Right Hon. The Master of the Rolls, 

The Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. 

The Head Master has for 25 Board 
School-House. Prosp i 


OMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS for the 

ARMY, the NAVY, ae the CIVIL SERVICE.—A Gentle- 

n of high stand great Experience in Tuition, has 

VACANCIES for TWO PU PUPILS of good position. The highest 

Beterences given. Address F.R.S., 9, Arundel-gardens, Notting- 
wd, 


in the 





Aati 





on 








PPULDURCOMBE SCHOOL, Isle of 

Wight, in the late Mansion of the Earls of Yarborough. 

he present arrangements afford admirable accommodation for 

three Masters and —~ Pupils. There are Three Vacancies. 
Quarter-day October 6 


ONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINA- 
TIONS._A WRANGLER and Classical Scholar, Graduate 
of Cambridge University, experienced in Tuition, prepares Pupils 
for the above Examinations.—Address E. R., 9, Regent’s Park: 
terrace, Gloucester-gate, N.W. 
BEN R H Y DDIWN G. 
Physicians. 
WM. MACLEOD, M.D. F.R.C.S.E. 
THOMAS SCOTT, M.D. Edin., M.R.C.S.E. 
Ben pagttes & is cncsielty ada inpeed for the Hygienic and The- 
og iseases during the months of 
ring. _ For detailed Prospectus address Tur 
| nell R, ia hydding, by Leeds. Cabs wait the arrival of the 
trains at the Ben hydding } Station. — 
EDFORD COLLE GE (for LADIES), 
48 and @, BRADFORD .OQUARS. 














The INAUGURAL LECTU Be will be Wey 4 ADOLPHE 
HEIMANN, ae ., on WEDNESDAY, October 10, at 3 o’clock. 
Admittance free to Ladies and Galleon on presenting their 
—— a 
e Classes will BEGIN on THURSDAY, October lth. 
The SCHOOL RE-OPENED on September 27th 
Prospectuses and all pastioniess mer be obtained at the Caen. 
AARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 





DUCATION.—At VILVORDE, near 

4 BRUSSELS, there are two excellent Establishments where 

CHILDREN of good families may receive oonmiaee F NSTRUC- 

TION, and serious Training.—The one, for UNG @ GENTLE: 

MEN, in the Rue Thérésienne, is under og management of 

M. Micnac x, Portaels; the other, for YOUNG LADIES, Rue 
de Louvain, is directed by the Dames Vanper Werrt. 


ARIS.—One or Two LADIES, or Youn 
Ladies, RECEIVED by Madame AUGUSTE. Terms wie 
French Instruction, and_use of Piano), 6l.—For particulars 
ress M. A. Acbitis, LL.B. (late Professor at Midland fnstitute), 
27, Rue de l'Assomption, Paris. 


OLLEGE COMMUN AL de BOULOGNE- 
MER.—The SONS of ENGLISH GENTLEMEN are 
here PREPAR. ED for the EXAMINATIONS for admission to 
Woolwich, Sandhurst, Direct Commissions, Indian Civil Service, 
Home Service, Matriculation, and all other Examinations in the 
Universities. The Course of Instruction comprises Se 
Classics, Modern Languages, History and Literature. pe ate 
received as Boarders, Half-Boarders, and Day Scholars. Added 
this ee is a Junior College for the reception of Youn 
from Six to Ten years of age. — For particulars, apply M. 
Blaringhem, Officier de l'Université, Boulogne-sur-Mer; or, Pro- 
8} as may be obtained of Mons. Le Prince, 261, Regent-street, 
ondon, V 














minate at Easter. Fee, 11. 11s. 6d. Mr. Tennant also 
his Students to the Public Museums, and to places of Geologi 
interest in the country. R. W. JELF, D.D., eo 


OYAL SCHOOL of NAVAL ARCHI- 

TECTURE and MARINE ENGINEERING, SOUTH 

KENSINGTON.—This School will RE-OPEN on the Ist of 
——— next. 

Application for information as to Admission, &c., should be 

made to the Secretary, Science ont Art Department, ‘South Ken- 

sington Museum, W. 





y order of 
The fonds of the Committee of Council 


A GERMAN LADY, living with her Mother 
at a the Capital of the Grand-Duchy of Baden, 
desires to RECEIVE PUPILS, not more than Six in number. 
—_ terms are 401. : annum. A thoroughly good education will 
ven, including Germun, French, the Elements of the Italian 
and bpm | ot languages if desired, and Drawing. A small extra 
e for Music. First-rate Masters also 

beaiaed The Lape just left England on account of the death 
or her father in Germ . She has the Hitghess Seige opereiny 

from the nobleman’s family with whom she was li — as Governess. 
Pasa ters ‘ye le addressed to Friiulein Looe, Schopfheim-im- 
d-Duchy of Baden; or to 0. W. Farrer, Esq., 





U NIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


The SESSION will commence on THURSDAY, Nov. 1, 1866. 

Full details as to Classes, Examinations, Degrees, &c., in the 
Faculties of Arts, Divinity, Law, and Medicine, together with a 
List of the General Council, will be found in the ‘ EpinsurcH 
University CALENDAR,’ 1866-67, published by Messrs. Maclachlan 
& Stewart, South Bridge, Edinburgh. Price 2s. 6d. ; per post, 28 

Bys order of the Senatu: 
LEX. SMITH, Seo. "to the University. 
September, 1866. 


\ ORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for 

_ SONS of GENTLEMEN (exclusively), 13, Somerset- 
street, Portman-square.—The MICHAELMAS TERM will coms 
mence TUESDAY, October 8. 





ino Wareham. 


DUCATION.—STREATHAM.—In a long- 
established Ladies’ Finis School, whete the Daughters 

f Gentlemen only are received, there will be VACANCIES at 

Michaelmas. Terms liberal and inclusive. Resident Foreign 

Governesses. nn of repute daily. Number of Pupils limited 

to fifteen. indly permitted to the Rector and the 

Parentaee Pupils.— Anite . D. F., care of Messrs. Hatchard, 


avTAL AFFECTIONS. — A ie geese 
within an easy distance of London b: plese 
the present me VACANCIES 1 - his house aed nWo rus LA 
and ONE GENTLEMAN. This House has hinked over 














oul 
60 years for oy reception of ten high-class Patients sony: —Addre:s 
M. D., care of Messrs. Whicker & Blaise, 67, St. James , 8. W. 





HE SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
of WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS will be OPENED to 
the Public on MONDAY, November 5th. All Works intended for 
Exhibition should be sent in not later than 20th October.—T. 
M'‘Lean’s New Gallery, No. 7, Haymarket, next the Theatre. 
R. CLOTHIER, Hon. Sec. 


HE FRIENDS of a YOUNG LADY, whose 
health does not with the winter climate of E land, 

wish to find * TRAVELLING COMPANION for her tothe South 
of France. A single Lady or Family, with whom she might after- 
wards, if found convenient, share the expense of living, or become 
a Boarder. The young Lady can speak French, and 
at Nice, where she has lived before. References given and re- 
quired.—Address J. M. M., 21, Westbourne Park-road, Bayswater. 


IDUCATION.—Miss ANDERSON, formerly of 
21, Gloucester-gardens, London, has removed to PARIS, 
and receives a select and limited number of Y ‘OUNG LADIES for 
their Education. 

Prospectuses and full particulars may be had at Messrs. J: 
Nisbet & Co.’s, 21, Berners-street, London, W.; Miss Geddes’ s 
Athole-crescent, inburgh ; Miss Nicolson’s, 14, Newton- a 
Glasgow ; and 81, Avenue de la Grande Armée, Paris. 


HE PRESS.—Wanted, an ang ged for a 
Liberal Daily Paper in the Provinces. He must be a 
ready and able writer, of experience, and fully commnelent to write 
1 national and local policy. —Letters stating full particulars and 
ne required to K. K., care of Mr. Green, Advertising Agent, 
is, hancery-lane, W.C. 


ast =>, a LONDON CORRESPOND- 

EN ‘supply a weekly Letter and an occasional 

Article for “ "Country F per (neutral). Address, stating terms 
which must be Sharp’s 
ibrary, 4, Berkeley-square, London, W. 


T° EDITORS and bie agen pone —A Lady 
stomed to ies inted with 
different lanquad mplo y her leeure th time in READ- 
ING and C nace, wishes to for the 'RESS.—Add . Q. Q.,care 
of Mr. Roberts, Bookseller, Arabella-row, Londen. 8 We 
HE PRESS. —A good PRACTICAL PRIN- 
TER, can refer to published literary work, desires EM- 
PLOYMENT as Compiler, Assistant-Editor, or to sareteh J ps 
on social, political, educational questions, &c. —for'y, = . Z., to 
©. Mitchell & Co. General Advertising Office, R +344 
Fleet-street, E.C. all 


I ITERARY EMPLOYMENT is ; required ‘by 
a LADY capable of Editing a Magazine, writing a Serial 

tory, Reviewing, or sup) lying Articles on the 2» Madhione &e. She 

is accustomed to write for the Press, and tae the interest of a 

wide circle of fh die Tye « Riny B.C. D. 

2, Eversholt-street, N. W. 


SSISTANT PUBLISHER. — WANTED, 

an active YOUNG MAN, of good address, quick and accu- 

rate in Accounts, and of undoubted character, to act as ASSIST- 
ANT PUBLISHER, and attend to the Advertisement De 

ment of an old-established woe Scientific Journal, published 

io London.—Address, s' peng we ere last employed, ‘and salary 

L — Eo care of Houlston & Wright, 65, aternoster- “row, 

ondon 


PPRENTICE WANTED.—To PARENTS 

and GUARDIANS.—WANTED, in a_ First-class Book- 

seller's mand Stationer’s Establishment, a Well-educated and 

Intelligent YOUTH as an Indoor Apprentice.—Address Messrs. 

J. & T. Spencer, The Library, Leicester. 

STUDIO WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 

large, well built, and well li 7 from the side. With or 

without Apartments.—Address L. J., 11, Salisbury-street, Strand. 


EDEOAL, EDUCATION.—The ADDRESSES 
m MEDICAL povoasion aativened at St. MARY’S 
HOSPITAL MEDICAL CHO ‘addington, by the ARCH- 
864). Profesor OWEN 865), and Professor 
HUXLEY (1866), MAY BE ED, together with the Pro- 
spectus for = ensuing Winters on on % lication to 
ERNEST HART, Dean of the School. 


MORNING CLASS is held by Ladies of 


much experience in Tuition, for the Education of YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN under the age of Ten, at 33, Fitzroy- -square. 


A LGIERS from KUBAH, by Madame 
BODICHON.—DAY & SON ( Limited) have to sppounee 

that they have just Cp oe a FAC-SIMILE, h 

lith phy, of a WATER-COLOUR DRAWING o 

by Madame Bodichon. Size, 13 by 19 inches; under a French 

monet, 19 by 25 inches. Unframed, ll. 18.; appropriately framed, 

—Orders should be forwarded immediately to Day & Son 
Limited). 43, Piccadilly, w. 


R. V. NATALI teaches ITALIAN LAN- 
GUAGE and go ong References given.—Address, 
32, Oakley~ crescent, Chelsea, S 


O PARENTS, &c.—An ENGINEER, in 
London, can receive a well-educated Youth as PUPIL. 
Must have a taste for the profession. He will have the advant tage 
of learning the practical part in an extensive establishment in t 
Country. Premium moderate + can e paid by yearly instalments. 
—Address A. Z., 27, t, London. 


© LETTERISTS and COLLECTORS.— 
EVENING EMPLOYMENT WANTED, by a Young Men. 

to ea ey in his Library or Museum. Terms m 

rate —Address A. B. C., 72, Southampton-row, a 4 


ORCESTER MUSIC HALL. — This 


























, care of Mr. Groom, 






































— is now RE-OPENED, having been re-m om 
and rendered t' + -y' a It is well lighted 
heated, and holds to 800 persons. 


- — 7” 7 It is available silable for 

Public ok of every description, upon 

——— particulars address Mr. SEARLE, The Music Hall, 
orcest 
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THERESA HOUSE, Betsiz— PaRK-ROAD, 
Hampstead.—Miss BIRD begs to announce to her Patrons 
and Friends that she has lately removed her well-known First- 
class Educational Establishment, so successfully earried on for 
many years, to the above locality. It has been selected as one of 
the most healthy in the vicinity of London. and_the house is 
replete with every comfort and ommodation for Puy Yhere 
are two Foreign vernesses resident in the house, French and 
German being vonatanshy apne by the P upils. Miss Bird super- 
intends the whole ma nt of her Establishment, and every 
care is taken of each Pupil confi i. ito her charge. Eminent Pro- 
fessors in all branches attend dail 


H! E CHEMICAL LABORATORY, 
20, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, 
Is Open Daily from 10 to 5, for the Study of Chemistry, under the 


direction of k 
Mr. ARTHUR VACHER. 
Terms, 151. per Quarter, including Gas, Apparatus, 
nemicals, &c. 
EVENING CLASS, suitable to Gentlemen preparing for 
‘amiuations, 11. per Month, meets twice a week. 


ANALYSES of Waters, & 


& R. M‘CRACKEN, 38, QUEEN-STREET, 
e LONDON, E.C. (late of 7, Old Jewry), General and Foreign 
Agents and Wine Merchants, beg to inform their Patrons that 
ae continue to receive and forward Works of Art, Baggage, 
Wines, &c. to and from all Parts of the W orld. They solicit par- 
ticular attention to the following Wines 
Ingham’s Pale Virgin Ms arsala, 243. per r dozen ; ; Quarter casks, 
11/.—Domecq’s, Duff Gordon’s, and other Sherries, 308. to 703.— 
Croft, T: rylor’ 's, and other Ports, 38s. to 100s.—Clarets, 208. to 1508. 
—Hennessy’ 8 1857 Pale Brandy, . per dozen case. “ ery rare 
ditto, 30 years old, 84s. per dozen 
Champagnes, Hocks, Moselles, Bi gundies, Liqueurs, &c. 
Samples on application.— -Terms cash. 


CH E) LLS, 
Mr. R. D2 ‘MON, AA WEYMOUTH, will, on_ application, 

send an abridged CAT 
following Deps mee _ 
FOREIGN SHELLS. 
. BRITISH SHELLS. 
FOSSILS AND ROCKS, 
. MINERALS. 
. PUBLICATIONS. 


OR SALE, Two Large PAINTINGS by LE 


BRUN and ZUCCHERELLI , Price 301.—Apply to Mr. 
MasLan, 44, Westminster-road, Lendon, 8. 














¢., executed. 
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NGRAVINGS and Ww ATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS.—GEORGE LOVE, 81, Bunhill-row, London, 
has on Sale a choice Collection of Engravings by the most distin- 
guished Masters, among whom may be mentioned Earlom, 

Hosasth, Hollar, Morghen, Porporati, Sharp, ere Wille, 
Woollett, Sherwin, Rembrandt, Lucas van Leyden Diirer, ke. 

A Cats tlogue forw arded on the receipt of Lit postage, stamps. 
* Established above 60 yea 








FOSSILS, MIN NERALS.— | 


GUE of his extensive Stock, in the | 


MARION, SON & CO. are now publishing 
e aSeriesof Nine GIFT BOOKS, each illustrated with 12 
3EMS of PHOTOGRAPHY. Small 4to. bound cloth antique, 
gilt edges, lettered on side, price 10s. 6d. each, post free lls. each. 
The THAMES, from RICHMOND to a 
EDINBURGH. | DUNKEL 
BLAIR ATHOLE. GLOUC ESTER CATHE- 
BALMORAL. DRAL. 
BR/ MAR. YORK and DURHAM 
SCOTTISH ABBEYS. CATHEDRALS. 
PHOTOGRAPHS taken direct from the PRINCIPAL PIC- 
URES at Antwerp, Bruges, Madrid, Brussels, Louvain, &c. 
THORWALDPSEN’S WORKS, taken direct from the Original 
Marbles at Copenhagen. Price 4s. 6d. each; or the set of 15, 31. 38. 
ENGLAND'S VIEWS of SWITZERLAND and SAVOY. 
Price 3s. 6d. each ; or the set of 75, half bound morocco, or in 
portfolio, 121. 12s. 
“We have never seen more satisfactory work.”—<A theneum. 
250,000 CARTE PORTRAITS of EMINENT PERSONS to be 
seen for selection. 
Detailed Catalogues on receipt of four stamps. 
A. Manios, Son & Co. 22 and 23, Soho-square, London. 
Publishing Deps artment on First Floor of No. 22. 














A he CHADBUR) LANTERN, for projecting 
enlarged Images upon a Screen (similar to the Magic 
zantern) from opaque objects. This Instrument supplies a great 

- unt in scientific and amusing Illustrations ; by it Coins, Medals, 

Moving Mechanisms (interior of Lenecwapy Miners 3, Fossils, 

Drawings, Book Illustrations, Photographs, & 

their slour and det —thus rendering panies on glas 

less.—'To be had direct from C. H. Cuapscrn & Son, Opticians 
and Instrument-Makers to HAL the late Prince Consort, 

Liverpool. 











‘Bales by Auction 
LITERARY SALE ROOMS, 
5, ALN AE, W.c. 
N R. HODGSON begs to announce that his 
1VA Season for SALES by AUCTION of LIBRARIES, Stocks 


of Buoks, and Literary Property of every Description, will com- 
mence on the 11th of Uctober, and at the same time to assure his 


| Friends and the Public that the best_mode of Disposal of Libra- 


ries,and Books of all sorts, is Sale by Auction in.London. Mr. 


| Hopgson’s Sale Rooms were built expressly for the ee tt are 


very commodious, and their poaion extremely central. All Pro- 
perty entrusted to him may be considered as insured from loss by 
fire ; and the same punctuality and regularity in the transaction 
of his business for which it has been characterized during the 
last forty years, will still continue to be exercised. 

October, 1866. 






Modern Books of all Classes, Books in Quires, 12,000 Vols. 
of Novels, &c.—Four Days’ Sale. 


\ R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
| at his Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on THURSDAY, 
October 11, and three following days (Saturday and Sunday 
excepted), at 1 o'clock, MANY THOUSAND VOLUMES of 


| MODE RN BOOKS. in Divinity, Biography, the Sciences, Voy- 


REEK TESTAMENT. — A well-preserved | 


Copy of the Third Edition of ERASMUS for Sale.—Apply 
to A. Cowey, Esq., Gort, Co. Galway. 


fT tk = ALOGY, HERALDRY, TOPO- 
_ LIST No. II. of Deeds, Manuscripts, and 
Books Saetien’ w the above subjects, may be had on application 
to H. S. Ricnarpson, Church:street, Greenwich 
Among them will be found some ortant Deeds relating to 
the nemnenre Family of Warwickshire; Wills and Probates of 
Sedgwick, Neale, Godfrey, and other W: arwi ickshire families ; 
Autographs of Sir Thomas Cockayne, Sir John Garrard, and 
others ; Vows of Nuns, on vellum ; privately- ~printed Genealogy, &e. 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 
street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, 
according to the supply required. the best new books, Eng- 
lish, French, and German, immedi: ately on publication. Prospec- 
tuses, with Lists of New Publications and Catalogues of Cheap 
oks, gratis and post free.—Bootu’s, Cuvrton’s, Hopeson’s, and 
Sacnpers & Orey’s United Libraries, 307, Reg zent-street, near 
the Royal Polytechnic Institution. 


MERICAN BOOKS.—Triibner & Co., 60, 
Paternoster-row, London, have always in Stock a large 
variety of the t AMERICAN LITER ATURE, and are 
receiving Weekly Packages from all parts of the United States. 
Books not in Stock can be procured in about five weeks. 


OOK-BUYERS, to whom Rare, Curious, and 
res erior SECOND. HAND BOOKS, collected from various 
Priva’ ibraries, are of interest, should send stamp for the DE- 
SCRIDTIVE CATALOGUE, publishe d by Henry Svea, 32, Hen- 
rietta- street, Cov ent-garden. 25,000 volumes on s¢ ale. 


ARKER’ S BIBLE, 1634, in fine condition, 
Black Letter, thick folio, bound in rough calf, FO IR § SALE, 
pri@@i. 108., at 19, a.» at 19, ‘Throgmorton- -street, London, E.C, 
OOKBINDING—in the Mowastto, GROLIER, 
MAIOLI and ILLUMINATED styles—in the most superior 
manner, by English and Foreign workmen. 
JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
BOOKBINDER TO THE KING OF HANOVER, 
English and Foreign Bookbinder, 
30, BRYDGES-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C. 
EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent.— 
CEYLON CO. MPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, 750,0002. 














Directors. 

Chairman—LAWFORD ACLAND, Esa. 
Major-Gen. H. Pelham Burn. | Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. Patrick F. Robertson, M.P. 
George Ireland, Esq. Esc 
Duncan James "Kay, Esq. Robert smith, Esq. 

Manager—C. J. BRAINE, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBENTU RES on the 
following terms, viz.: for One Year, at 5 per cent., for Three 
Years, at 54 meee cent., ‘and for Five Years and upwards, at 6 per 
cent., per annum. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office of the 
Company, No. 7, East India wasp | Leadenhall-street, London, 
E.C, By order, . CAMERON, Secretary. 


ages and Travels, Educational Works, and Miscellaneous Lite- 
rature in the greatest possible variety, nearly all new, in cloth. 
Also, Books in Quires, a few Remainders, 12, 000 Volumes of Novels, 
a Quantity of Magazines and Reviews, &c. 
. To be e viewed, and C: atalogues had: 
= 000 0 Reams of Printing and Writing Paper, Stock of 
Miscellaneous Stationery, &c. 


\ R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION 
4 at his Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, 
October 17, at 1 o’clock, upwards of ONE THOUSAND REAMS 
of PRINTING and WRITING PAPERS: comprising Demy, 
Foolscap, Double Foolscap, Cream Laid and Llue Laid Post, 
Double Crown, Plate Paper, Royal, Small-hand, Octavo Note- 
paper, &c. Also a Stock of Mis cellaneous Stationery in Account 
Books, Ledgers, Memorandum Books, Church Services, Cartes- 
de-Visite, and other Fancy and Useful Articles. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


Valuable Books, including the Libraries of the late GEORGE 
BYROM WHITTAKER, Esq., the late RICHARD 
GILBERT, Esq., and other Smaller Collections.— Six Days’ 
Sale. 


i" R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

at his cee es 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on TU ESDAY, 
October ne, and fi ve following days (Saturday “and Sunday ex- 
cepted), at 1 o'clock, a Large COLLECTION of BOOKS, includ- 
ing the’ re Bathe pe of ‘the late G. B. WHITTAKER, Esq., ‘and the 
late R. GILBE RT, Esq. ; eer Picart’s Religious Cere- 
monies, 7 vols. large. paper—S. Athanasii Opera, 2 vols.—Fiore di 
Pittura Bolognese, 53 fine rte Hogarth’s W orks, half morocco 
—Quain and W ilson’s Anatomical Plates, 2 vols.—The Stafford 
Gallery, 4 vols. morocco—Kippis’s Biographia Britannica, 5 vols.— 
Bayle’s Dictions ary, 10 vols.—Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, by Grif- 
fiths and others, 16 vols. largest paper, India proofs—Lewis’s Topo- 
graphical Dictionaries, 8 vols. large paper— Notes and Queries, 
34 vols.—Rees’s Cyclopedia, 45 vols.—Fairbairn’s Crests, 2 vo's. 
India proofs—Britton’s Cathedrals, 14 vols.—Calmet’s Dictionary 














| of the Bible, 5 vols.—Henry’s Bib le, 3 vols.—Scott’s Bible, 6 vols.— 


Shoe 


Beveridge’s Works, 10 vols.—Bingham’s Works, 9 vols.—Manning’s 
Sermons, 4 vols.—Newman’s Sermons, 6 vols —Digby’s Mores Ca- 
tholici, 11 so —Collier’s Ecclesiastical History, 9 vols.—Bede’s 
Works, 12 vols.—Usher’s Works, 16 vols.—Owen’s Works, 16 vols.— 
Resmenuiied ri Opera, 23 vols,—Goodwin’s W orks, 12 vols.—Shake- 
speare Society's Publications, 48 vols—Dugald Stewart’s Works, 
11 vols.—Waverley Novels, Lllustrated Edition, 48 vols.—Constable’s 
Miscellany, 84 vols. — British Essayists, 38 vols.—Drummond’s 
Origines, 4 vols.—Lingard’s England, 14 vols.—Dryden’s Works, 
18 vols.—Spenser’s W. orks, Todd, 8 vols.—Thirlwall’s Greece, 
8 vols.—Johnson’s Poets, 75 vols. —Metastasio, plates, 12 vols. old 
morocco— Voltaire, 70 vols. calf gilt—Standard English Historical 
Works, Classics, Divinity, The Sciences, Bouks on Conchology and 
other Branches of Natural History, Books relating to Antiquities, 
Heraldry, Early Irish History, &c. 
Catalogues are preparing, and will be forwarded on receipt of 
two stamps. 


The Law Library of a Barrister retiri ing. 


R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Rooms, 115, ae lane, W.C., EARLY in 
NOVEMB ER, the Valuable LAW L IBRARY ofa Ba RRISTER, 
retiring from "the Profession; including Howell’s State Trials, 
34 vols.—Bythewood and Jarman’s Cony eyancing, 10 vols.—Coke 
upon Littleton, best edition, 2 vols. morocco extra—Russell on 
Crimes, 3 vols.—Fisher’s Digest, 1856-66, 6 vols.— Williams on Exe- 
cutors, 2 vols.—and other M odern Practical Works; also a Series 
of the Modern Reports in Queen’s Bench, Common Bench, Crown 
Cases, and mee Rr mapa Criminal Cases—Lrish Common 
Law and Equity wo 
Catalogues are preparing. 

















Important Sale of Illustrated Books, Remainders, cc, 


R. HODGSON begs to announce that he is 
preparing for SALE bras AUCTION, during the MONTH 
of NOVEMBER, the REMAINDERSof many Important PUB. 
LICATIONS, and an ASSEMBLAGE of Valuable PICTORIAL 
WORKS, including 500 Owen Jones’s One Thousand and One 
Initial Letters, 28 plates in gold and colours, folio (sells 32. 108.)— 
350 Byzantine Architecture, by C. Texier, 98 engravings, folio (sells 
61. 6s.\—500 Bulwer’s Pilgrims of the Rhine, illustrated by David 
Roberts, 297 exquisite line-engravings, er. 8vo. cloth gilt, formerly 
published at 1/. 11s. 6d.—10 ditto, large paper, imperial 8vo., india 
proof vel ge pee in the finest state, turkey morocco extra, gilt 
edges (pu 51. 58. in boards)—500 Owens’s Pictorial tenes | Read- 
ings, celoured illustrations, 2 vols. sm. 4to. (pub. 11. 7s. 6d.), 
bevelled cloth extra—500 The Holy Gospels, illustrated with Wood 
ee by Branston, Bolton, and others, small folio—s0 
Hooker's (Sir W. J.) Victoria Regia, coloured illustrations by 
Fitch, sisphant folio (pub. 21¢.)— 38 The coe in the Stereo- 
scope, 20 Stereographs of Welsh Scenery, cr. 8vo. (pub. 21s.}—50 
Canova’s Works, engraved in Outline by Soaes, with recs 
by Cicognard, 155 plates, 3 vols. imperial S8vo. half-bound—20 
Howitt’s British Queens, or Royal Book of Beauty, 28 Ponteniin’ 
imperial Svo. cloth gilt—600 Moore’s Irish Melodies, by Prof. 
Glover, 4to. cloth gilt—20 Psalms of David,woodeut borders, sm all 
4to.—4 Victoria Psalter, illuminated folio—6 Strutt’s Sylva 
Britannica et Scotica, folio, half morocco—6 Robinson's Vitruvius 
Britannicus, 50 plates, imperial folio, half morocco—also, copies 
of Designs by the Junior Etching Club for the Poets, 47 engrav- 
ings—Lewis’s Spanish Sketches—Layard’s Nineveh—Luther’s 
Life—Shaw’s Sketches on the Continent, and numerous other 
Illustrated Works. The Copyright, Stock. and Zinc Plates of 
Noel Humphrey's Genera and Species of British Moths, 2 vols., 
and British Butterflies, 1 vol., imperial 8vo.—a quantity of 
Engravings and Chromo lithographs, including 160 Christ Bless 
ing Little Children, by Sir C. Eastlake, artists’ india and inse 
tion proofs—105 Sy ‘aney, New South Wales, coloured (pub. 31. 3s. 
—25 Princess Royal, by Landseer, coloured (pub. 10/7. 1¢s. \—and a 
—s Collection of Photographs of English and Foreign Scenery, 
by Mr. F. Frith. 











Catalogues are preparing. 
_ Literary” Sale Rooms, 5, Chancery- lane, W.C. 





Surgical Instruments, &c. 


NV R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 

: TION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King- street, Pan eo a, 

on FRIDAY, October 12, at half-past 12 precisely, SURGICAL 
INSEE MEN TS; comprising a Choice Collection of ‘Pocket 
Instruments, Forceps, Scalpels, &c., being the Stock of Mr. H. J. 
JOHNSON, who i is retiring from business. 

On view the day before and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 








HE EDIN BURG H REVIEW, No. 254, 

OCTOBER.—ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion 

cannot be received by the Publishers later than Wednesday next, 
the 10th instant. 

London: Le ongmans and Co. 37, Paternoster-row, E.C. 
HE, QU. ARTERLY REVIEW _—ADVER- 
4 TISEMENTS for insertion in the forthcoming Number of 
the above Periodical must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 
6th, and BILLS by the 8th instant. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


HE BRITISH QU ARTERLY REVIEW A 
No, LXXXVIII., for OCTOBER, price 6s., contains :— 

Maine de Biran. 

P hotography. 

Notes on Waterloo. 

The Moral View of ‘the Atonement. 

Jamaica 

Les Apotres. By Ren: 

The New Germanic ainpire. 

Contemporary Literature. 


Jackson, Walford & Hodder, 27, Paternoster-row. 


{ue QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF 
SCIE 
No. XII., oon. —_ price 58. 
1. = oo Supplies and our Prosperity. With a Coal Map of the 








mua e eter 


2. The. Public Health. Reports on the Sanitary Condition of 
Hull, Ferg Glasgow, Leeds, Manchester; and on the Sani- 
tary Act. 

3A New Ets 1 in Tlumination : Wilde’s Magneto-Electric Ma- 
chine. By W. Crookes, F.R.S. With two Plates. 

4. Adams’s Recent As As stronomical Discovery. By Richard A. Proc- 
tor, B.A. 

The PROCEEDINGS of the BRITISH ASSOCIATION for the 

ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE, 1866. 

Chronicles of Science. 

The Science Teachers’ Association. 

Index to Volume 

John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 


THE PRACTICAL MECHANIC’S 
JOURNAL for OCTOBER. Part XIX. Third Series. 

Price 1s. With Plate Engraving of ** Barclay’s Apparatus for 
Injecting and Ejecting Liquids and Fluids,” and Thirty-three 
Wood Engravings. 

Original Articles on some Points of Practice in Iron Founding 

—Turrets or No Turrets—Theory.of the Driving Belt—Irrigation, 
and Coignard’s Centrifugal Panp—Teahys Permutating Key: 
cutting Machine—Rotatory Engin 

Recent Patents: Railway Biwitches— J. H. Johnson ; Steam- 
ship Construction—J. na Johnson ; Stamping Railway Tickets— 
Alfred Lancetield ; Sewing Machines—Daniel Me 1epherson ; Im- 
provements in Floor © pie J. H. Kidd and J. C. Mather. 

Reviews of Books, Mechanics’ Library, Correspondence, Sci- 
entific Societies, Marine Memoranda, Monthly Notes, List of 
Patents, &c. 

London: Longmans, Paternoster-row; Editors’ Offices (Offices 
for Patents), 47, Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 


HE POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW, 
No. XXI. for OCTOBER, price 28. 6d. contains :— 
Portrait of Baron Liebig, printed by Woodbury’s Photo Relief 
Printing. " 
Movements of the Diatomacee. By E. Ray Lankester. Iilus- 


Aveolites. By T. M. Hall, F.G 
Electrical rons of the Stlantic Telegraph. By Professor 
G. C. Foster. Lllustrat 
Bone Caverns "of Gibraltar, Malta and Sicily. By A. Leith 
Adams, F.G 8. 
Lophopus Crystallinus. With topos Tilustration. 
Genesis or Purthenogenesis. By H BURP, M. D. 
Modern Views of Denudation. By E “Hu GS. Itastrted, 
How to Work with the Telescope. By % *A. Proctor, F.R.A 
Illustrated. 
— of oe ——— 
ummary of Scientifi 
" London: Robert rt Hardw icke, 192, Piccadilly. 
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THE NEW SEASON—NOTICE. 


Tue Subscribers to Mupie’s Sexect Lisrary are respectfully informed that arrangements have 
again been made with the leading Publishers for an early and abundant supply, during the new Season, 
of all Forthcoming Books of general interest. 





The following and many other Books preparing for Publication will be added to the Library, when ready, in numbers 
proportioned to the anticipated demand:— 


Memorrs oF Rev. JoHN Kensie | Dr, Manntne’s Lire oF CARDINAL WISEMAN | Tue Peart or PaRabizs, by Dr. Hamilton 
Dr. HopGkix’s TRAVELS IN Morocco A New Porm, by Alfred Tennyson : GovuLp’s MYTHS OF THE MIDDLE AGES 





A Port’s Fancigs, by Hans C. Andersen | PRiTcHARD'’s POLYNESIAN REMINISCENCES Prigst AND Parisi, by the Rev. Harry Jones 

DEAN STANLEY’S MEMORIALS OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY | THE Propicy, by Henry F. Chorley Bampton Lecturss, by the Rev. H. P. Liddon 
CHRIST AND CHRISTENDOM, by E. H. Plumptre THe Gay Science, by E.S. Dallas Joun KNox AnD HIS Times, by Miss Warren 
ECCLESIASTICAL History, by Rev. John Stoughton ; Sm Brooke FosssrooxkE——SILCOTE OF SILCOTES | Lire oF Gzorce IIL, by J. H. Jesse 

LirE OF CaRL Ritrer, by W. L. Gage | Our Bive Jackets, by F. C. Armstrong | Up ayp Down THE LoNDON STREETS 

AVELING’s MEMORIALS OF THE CLAYTON FAMILY | THe Beavcrercs, by Charles Clarke Benepicitg, by Dr. C. Chaplin Child 

Rosertson’s History oF THE CHURCH. Vol. III. Lavy ADELAIDE’s OaTH, by Mrs. Henry Wood A SHort Lire oF WILLIAM WILBERFORCE 

Guizor’s MEDITATIONS ON CHRISTIANITY. New Series. A New Work oF Fiction, by J. Russell Lowell | Tue CLaverines, by Anthony Trollope 

Memoiks OF Sik CHARLES BARRY, by his Son | Homer anv tue ILiap, by Dr. Blackie Op Str Dovetas, by the Hon. Mrs. Norton 

Lire oF THE Rev. Dr. Marsh, by his Daughter | CHARLES TOWNSEND, by Percy Fitzgerald THE ADVENTURES OF Dr. BRADY 

BuinD PEOPLE AND THEIR Ways, by H. G. Johns Kaye's Lives or INDIAN OFFICERS Occasional Essays, by C. Wren Hoskyns 

A New Porm, by Robert Browning | Faminiar Lectures, by Sir John F. W. Herschel Memorr or Joun Lezcu, by Dr. John Brown 
RvSssELL’s HisTORY OF THE AMERICAN WAR | RECOLLECTIONS OF A HiGHLAND PanisH, by Dr. Macleod Tue Boyie Lecturss, 1866, by Rev. E. H. Plumptre 
Witiram Hogar, by G. A. Sala | Essays, by Dora Greenwell THE WIiLps oF Lonvon, by James Greenwood 
JOURNAL OF A ToUR IN Spain, by Lady Herbert TYNDALL’s LECTURES ON SOUND | Wuirroria, by George Meredith 

Werup’s Norges OF A RBSIDENCE IN FLORENCE | Lewes’s History or Paitosorny. New Edition. | SrimpLe Trets ror Workine Propze, by Dr. Macleod 
Voy Borcke’s MEMOIRS OF THE CONFEDERATE WAR Tue City anp THE Camp, by W. FH. Russell ; Our Ssrons, by the Rev. Richard Gee 

On THE Stupy oF NaTIONAL Music, by Carl Engel |  MOoNTALEMBERT’S Monks OF THE West. Vol. III. PHILosorpnicaL REMAINS OF THE LATE J. F. FERRIER 
A History oF ScoTianpb, by J. H. Burton |  BRECHENHURST GWENDOLINE | Kennepy’s LaGEyDARY FICTIONS OF IRELAND 

A Touch Yary, by R. M. Ballantyne | Tae Witp ELerxant, by Sir Emerson Tennent Row tey’s Story OF THE AFRICAN MISSION 

THE ANNALS OF A Quigt NEIGHBOURHOOD | NAMES oF Nose Norte, by W. H. D. Adams A WISTER WITH THE SWALLOWS IN ALGERIA 
‘Worvyum’s Lirg OF HOLBEIN | Twics For Nests, by the Rev. R. H. Smith Tue HoGuenot Famity, by Sarah Tytler 

UnsPokeN SERMONS, by George Macdonald WorK AND Ptay, by Frances Power Cobbe Gemma, by T. A. Trollope——Mapoyna MARY 
PrRovinciAL PaPers, by Joseph Hatton | Raveicn’s Stoky OF THE PROPHET JONAH Tae Acts or THE Deacons, by Dr. Goulburn 
Nettikz’s Mission, by Alice Grey | Retie1ovus Lirg ox THE Continent, by Mrs. Oliphant Curistiz’s FAITH 


THE VEGETABLE WORLD, by Louis Figuier | Fonrstgr’s Lirg AND LETTERS OF SWIFT 


|  KryosrorD, by the Author of ‘Son and Heir’ 
LONGFELLOW’S TRANSLATION OF DaNTE Essays oN LANGUAGE, by Thomas Watts Tue Diamonp Rosg, by Sarah Tytler 
A View or Carist1An History, by Rev. J. H. Blunt LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF Sir G. B. L’ESTRANGE Ovr or Hanrvyess, by Dr. Guthrie 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF ARCHBISHOP WHATELY |  ARRIVABENE’S SOCIAL LIFE 1N FLORENCE GRasPinG aT SHaDOWS——Hosson’s CHOICE 
IiistoRY OF ENGLAND FOR Boys, by Prof. Kingsley CuorLEy’s Music oF Many Nations Bowpes’s NoRWAY AND ITS INSTITUTIONS 
DOMESTICATED ANIMALS, by Charles Darwin A Book azout Lawyers, by J. C. Jeaffreson Extwiy’s Lire AnD Works OF POPE - 
TRAVELS IN TURKEY IN Evnorg, by Mackenzie & Irby OLD Court, by W. Harrison Ainsworth A Suort History oF ENGLanpd, by Goldwin Smith 
Esprnassk’s LIFE AND TIMES OF VOLTAIRE | On THE RELATION oF THE SciENCES, by R, Flint Visits To Eastern Surines, by Eliza B. Bush 
CORRESPONDENCE OF GEORGE III. with Lorp NorkTH , Tue TayLor Memoria-s, by the Rey. Isaac Taylor Wasnep Asnone, by W. H. G. Kingston 
Homenr’s IL1aD, translated by Sir J. Herschel REsT FOR THE WARY, by the Rev. M. Nicholson VioLet VauGcuan, by Emma Jane Worboise 
THE FLOWER DE Lucg, by H. W. Longfellow Tug CuimNgy Corner, by Mrs. H. B. Stowe THE MasgveE at LupLow, by Anne Manning. 


AND SEVERAL NEW EDITIONS OF WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 





The following Lists are now ready for distribution, and will be forwarded postage free on application 


to all Subscribers, and to the Secretaries of all Literary Institutions and Book Societies through- 
out the Kingdom:— 
I. 


A LIST OF BOOKS ADDED TO MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


FROM JANUARY, 1865, TO OCTOBER, 1866. 


II, 


A CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS COPIES OF RECENT BOOKS WITHDRAWN FROM 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


And Offered to Subscribers and other habitual Purchasers at greatly Reduced Prices for Cash. 


Ill. 


A REVISED LIST OF BOUND BOOKS FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


This LIST comprises a Choice Collection of Works by SCOTT, DICKENS, CARLYLE, MACAULAY, HALLAM, KINGSLEY, LORD LYTTON, DEAN STANLEY, TENNYSON, 
BROWNING, and other Popular Authors, selected chiefly from the Library and Re-issued in Ornamental Bindings for Birthday Presents and School Prizes. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 
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HE ART-JOURNAL for OcTOBER, 
2s.6d. Line Engravings: ‘Evening in the Meadows,’ after 
F. R. yo and T. S. Cooper—‘The Student,’ by E. Gervais, after 
J. L. E. Meissonier—‘ Cupid,’ by J. Thomson, “iter Sir R. West- 
macott. Literary Gontsibations Etching, by Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton—Ritualism and Art, by Rev. C. utell—National 
Portraits, by J. B. Atkinson— Preservation of Metals from Cor- 
rosion—Gustave de Jonghe and Joseph Coomans (with Engrav- 
ings), by James Dafforne—Ancient Scottish Seals (with Illustra- 
tions), by Rev. C. Boutell—Lowestoft_Porcelain—Visits to the 
Paradise of Artists, ig She WV. P. Bayley—Engravings versus Photo- 
phs—James Hogg, Dy Mr. and Mrs. S. ©. Hall (with Engray- 
ings)—The Campo Santo at Pisa—Encaustic and Zopissa, && 
London: Virtue & Co. 26, Ivy- lane, E.c. 


Price 4s. post free ; enmanily , 168. 


HE ANTHROPOLOGICAL REVIEW, 
No. 15, OCTOBER, 1866. 

Race in Religion—On the Application of the Principle of Natu- 

_ Ssfection to Anthropology, by Dr. James Hunt, Pres. A.s 

he Pre-historic Races of Scotiand—Our German Contempo- 
jn aw, —Wilson’s Pre-historic Man—The Khonds of Orissa—Roman 
Intercourse with Ireland~—Transactions of the Anthropological 
Society of Paris—Anthropology of the British Association. 

The JOURNAL of the ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY con- 
tains Papers by Messrs. Shearer, Hunt, Walker, Ardagh, Burton, 
and Brett. 

The POPUL: AR MAGAZINE of ANTHROPOLOGY .—1. Ape- 
. by J. M‘Grigor Allan—2. Dr. Moore on the First 
British Ancestors—4. V: >| Evise on the Negro—5. 
Biichner’s Science and Nature—6. Acclimatization of Man. 

London: Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 


IENNA MUSEUM—WEDGWOOD IN- 

STITUTE.—The BUILDER of THIS WEEK—4d., or by 
geet 5d.—contains Views of Le a Whitehall Club—The Vienna 
Museum of Arms and the W Institute, Burslem ;—with 
Papers on the Wallace Memorial,’ Stirling—A Bit of Feudal Eng- 
land—Life of Wedgwood. e Patent Office—Our Rivers and 
Drainage—Lord ier al Social Science, &c.—1, York- 
street, W.C.; and all Newsmen. 


[HE PARIS TIMES, published every FRI- 

DAY. Interesting to all that propose travelling on the 
Continent. Own Correspondents at Pau, Nice, Cannes, Mentone, 
Florence, Rome, Naples, Geneva, &c. Single Number by post, 5d. 
—Office, 12, Crane-court, E.C 


One Penny, Monthly, with Engravi gs by Gilks, 
HE BRITISH BOY: in Sport, and in Earnest, 
at Home, at School, and Abroad. 


**Morally and intellectually it is one of the best publications of 
the day.”—Naval and Military Gazette. 


Hall & Co. Paternoster- -row. 


ADKIEL’S ALMANAC for 1867. —Sixtieth 
Thousand. The Great Year of Prophecy. Fall of the Pope. 
Power of Napoleon. Reform in England. A long list of Fulfilled 
Predictions of the War in Germany. Death of Lord Palmerston, 
&c.—George Berger, London. Price 6d. 37th Year. 


The ‘TRUE STORY’ Juvenile Series, illustrated, on thick 
ope paper, with illuminated cover and gilt edges, small 4to. 
. 


HE TRUE STORY of the DELUGE, and 
the Ark built by Noah 
The TRUE STORY of ABRAHAM, the Father of the Faithful. 
The TRUE STORY of RUTH, the Moabitess. 
London: William Tegg, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 




















Price 1s. 
AYNE on CONSUMPTION, and Diseases 
Mistaken _ it. 
y EDWIN PAYNE, M.D., 
Licentiats” of the Royal College of Phy: sicians, 
Late Assistant-Physician to the Royal General Dispensary. 
Henry Renshaw, Strand, London. 











CHEAP ISSUE. 
Handsomely bound, with 41 Engravings, price 2s. 


NOTHER BLOW for LIFE: a Sequel to 
‘London Shadows: a Glance at the Homes of the Thou- 
sands.” By San San ment F.R.S., Author of ‘Town Swamps 
and Social Bridges.’ An Exposition of the Condition of the I eople 
amidst, Existing Frightful Evils, and Suggestions for the Safety 
of all Classes. 
“A striking book.”—Quarterly. 
“Notwithstanding the awful nature of his theme, Mr. Godwin 
has made his book interesting.” —Art-Journal. 
“Those who wish to become informed upon one of the most 
~ ortant social roblems of the day, should possess this startling 
attractive volume.” — Alnwick Mercury. 
“oo too, the wag petal Review, = Atheneum, the Morning 
Post, the Reader, Lancet, Le Pays, & 
Office of the Builder, 1, York- siseek, Covent-garden; and all 
Booksellers. 


Just published, 450 PP. « crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
CALAE WOVAE: or, @ LADDER to LaTIN. 
By DARCY W. THOMPSON, 
Professor Queen's College, ae alway ; Queen’s University in 
‘elan 
450 pp. crown ayo. cloth, price 43. 6d. 


Wililiams & Norgate, 14. Henrietta-street, Covent- garden, London; 
and 29, South Frederick- street, Edinbu 


Now ready, Ps art I. of 








N ISCELLANEA GENEALOGICA ET 
HERALDICA. Edited by J.J. HOWARD, LL.D. F.S.A. 


Contents: Extracts from Burton MSS. and Dronfield Registers 
relating to Burton Family, with Arms— 7 uneral Certificates, Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire, with Arms and Autographs—Grants and 
Confirmations of Arms to William Kimpton, of Hadley, 1574; to 

Jobn Bennett, of Newcastle-on- Tyne, 1560; to Sir Richard Leech- 
ford; to William Farington, of W: oo with fac simile Woodcuts 

—Elwes Family : Pedigrees from Visitations of London, Hertford, 
Berks, and Vincent’s Collections ; ‘al WwW ills and Extracts from 
Registers, with Woodcuts—Pedigrees ” from London Visitation, 
1633-4, with Woodcuts—Barbor Pedigree, with Arims—Pedigrees 
of Blundell and Farington, from Lanes ashire Visitation, 1613, 
with Arms, &c.—Memoranda relating to the Families of Griffith, 
Sperin, Parsons, and Pitter—Extracts from Harewood and Wol- 
verton Registers—Notes and Queries. 

London : Printed and sold by J. E. Taylor & Co, Little Queen- 
street, W.C.; and to be had of ail Booksellers 








rice 








On Wednesday, the 17th instant, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 


NIMAL MAGNETISM and MAGNETIC 
LUCID somneeec LISM: an Enlarged Prize Essay, 
with an Ap) er of Corroborative Facts and Observations. 'y 
EDWIN LEE, M.D., Member of several Medical Academies and 
Societies, ny 
ondon: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


NEW GREEK READER 
BY THE REV. H. M. WILKINS, M.A. 
Now ready, in crown 8vo. price 78. 6d. cloth, 


CRIPTORES ATTICI, for the use of Harrow 
and other Schools; a Collection of Excerpts, Leo aggpter 
arranged, from Xenophon, Thucydides, Plato, Aristo 
Lucian, be English Notes, adapted for the use of the Middle 
Forms y HENRY MUSGRAVE WILKINS, M.A., Fellow 
of a) Colle e, Oxford. 
ndon: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





THE NEW NOVELS, 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


AN NALS of 3 a 4 QUIET NEIGHBOUR- 


MACDONALD, M.A., Author of 
Ace Mores,” $ David Elginbrod,’ &c. 3 yols, 


RACHEL’S SECRET. By the Author 
of ‘THE MASTER OF MARTON.’ 3 vols. 
“‘A deeply interesting and affecting story, artistically and 
swectaite wrought. Whoever takes up the first of these delight- 
ful volumes is sure to read them all.”— Morning 


081 
ty: nove el of very considerable merit. Its story is i interesting 
an 


Its style is graceful and correct.” 





ENGLISH HISTORY FOR CANDIDATES FOR 
EXAMINATION. 
Just published, in crown 8vo. pp. 724, price 7s. 6d. 


}NGLISH HISTORY from the EARLIEST 

PERIOD to OUR OWN TIMES, with an Appendix con- 
taining Tables of Battles, Sieges, Treaties, Biography, Colonies, 
and Contemporary Sovereigns. “ee | designed to assist 
Students preparing for Examination. By M. LUPTON, In- 
structor of Candidates for the Civil Servi id Army, and other 
Public Examinations. 


“An accurate, full, and well- ommnaes text-book—the best we 
as yet know.” National Society's Paper. 

ae very useful compilation, and one ‘that supplies an undoubted 
want.. 'o the general student this book will prove ves in 


NORA’S TRIAL. 3 vols. 


Ah! let not aught amiss within dispose 
A noble mind to practise on herself.” — Wordsworth. 
“There is ak = interest and entertain in the history of 
* Nora’s Trial.’ 
“This story is tenching and well written.”—Star. 


LORDS and LADIES. By the Author 
of ‘MARGARET and HER BRIDESMAIDS,’ &c. 3 vols. 
* * Lords and Ladies’ is one of the most charming books with 
which the literature of fiction has been enriched this season. 
The truth and the value of the moral of the story will recommend 
it as aoe She as the vivacity and humour of its style and the 
of its construction.”—Morning Post. 





more nts than one ; to candidates for Kee scat ll ns 
it will pce ne oe be bea great boon.” mdon Quarterly este. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Just published, in crown 8vo. price 38. 6d. cloth, 


HE BATTLE of the TWO PHILOSOPHIES. 
By an INQUIRER. 

‘The Author is a man who, sopher give an additional in- 
thoroughly understands what he | terest to his little work, by 
is about—a diligent student of | enabling him to add the zeal ae 
Sir William Hamilton's — an attached friend to the s 
ings, and apparently, a pathy of an intelligent and Tibe- 
personal upi of the late I Bro- ral critic .....The ‘ Inquirer,’ 
fessor. The * Inquirer’ has evi- | whoever he may be, well de- 
dently so far profited by his | serves the praise, and it is no 
master’s teaching as to be able | slight praise, of being one of the 
thoroughly to grasp his mean- | very few writers about Sir Wil- 
ing, and to give the essence of | liam Hamilton's philosophy who 
his speculations in a concise and | really ee, what they 
lucid form; while his personal | are writing abou 
relations to the deceased philo- Slicnosnery Review. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co, Paternoster-row. 





‘Just put blished, in 12mo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


YHE PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. 
Edited with the sanction of the Head Masters of the Public 
Schools included in Her Majesty’s Commission. 
Preparing for publication, by the same Editor, 

SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, Parts I. and II. 

being Companion Books to the Public School Latin Primer. 
Also, preparing for publication, 

A LATIN PARSING BOOK, adapted to the 
Public School Latin Primer. By the Rey. J. T. WHITE, D.D., 
of C.C.C. Oxford. 

PRAXIS LATINA PRIMARIA, adapted to 
the Public School Latin Primer. 3y the Rev. J. D. COLLIS, 
D.D., Head Master of Bromegrove Grammar School. 

A LATIN DELECTUS, adapted to the Public 
School Latin Primer. By the Rev. Ht. MUSGRAVE WILKINS, 
M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 

Dr. KENNEDY’S PAL.ZSTRA STILI 


LATINI and CURRICULUM STILI L. { TINT, New Editions 
of both Works, adapted to the Public School Latin Primer. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


NEWSPAPER FOR THE GARDENING 
INTEREST. 
Registered for Transmission Abroad. 
Published every Saturday, price 5d., or 6d. stamped. 

Each Yearly Volume complete in itself, with Title-page and Index, 
fMHE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE AND 
AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE: 

A WEEKLY RECORD OF RURAL ECONOMY AND 
GENERAL NEWS. 

Table of Contents for Saturday, Septeniwdber 29th. 


Allemand Hendersoni, by Mistletoe on Oak, by H. Mills 
y some | Mushroom spawn 
Peach setting 
Peach-leaf glands 
Pel: ee 











AND FARMING 


Beddine out 
Bee-hives 
Books noticed 


sports of, by 


Cattle plague me ys. 

Cattleya Dowiana | Pelargoniums, variegated, by 
Cheese-makir ng { Groom 

Colchicum autumnale | Ploughs 

Conifers { Potato fibre 

Crocus nudiflorus | Rose stocks, by W. F. Radclyffe 
Culford Hall Royal Agricultural Society of 


Trelan 
Royal Horticultural Society 
Sandringham Horticultural 
Exhibition 
Sedum Fabaria 
Seeding at Tiptre 
Seeding, thick mt thin 


Dasylirion gracile 

Datura at Hardwicke | 

Drainage, arterial 

Earth closets 

Entomological Society 

Exhibition, late International, 
by G. F. Wilson 





Farm, Somersetshire Short-hor 
Farmers’ Clubs Shows, several day 
Fibre, potato = te urd, by W. Ww indebank, 


Flower show, workmen's 
Holland, cattle plague in 
Kew, plants in bloom at 
Labourers, condition of 
Labour market Ventilation, by D. T. Fish 
Lilium auratum Wheat, 1 peck per acre 
Lilium longiflorum | Wheat pickling 

London poor, plants for Wine lees 

Manure, Standen’s, by R. Dean | Woodlice 


To be obtained of all News-agents ; or oe a the Office, 41, 
Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London, W 


irene: transplanting 
Tritoma Uvaria 
Twitching 





A NOBLE LIFE. By the Author 


of ‘ on HALIFAX,’ ‘CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE,’ &e. 
2 vols. 
“ A story of powerful and pathetic interest.”—Daily News. 


The WILD FLOWER of RAVENS- 


WORTH. By the AUTHOR of ‘JOHN and I,’ &. 3 vols. 
“A beautiful tale, written with deep feeling. It charms by its- 
clepanes. s and moves by its pathos.”—JUlustrated News. 
harming story, of great originality, full of pathos and 
ona nobility of thought and action.”—Observer. 


’ 
The MOTHER’S FAVOURITE. By 
8. RUSSELL WHITNEY. 3 vols. 
“* A work of no small —, a plot =: not only well con- 
ceived, but admirably execute: a 
“This novel is a fair example of i Sapa school, and carries. 
out the interest of its plot to the last of its pages. »*__ Messenge r. 


KINGSFORD. By the Author of 


*SON and HEIR.’ 3 vols. [Just ready. 


Hurst & Biackett, Publishers, 13, Great 
Marlborough- -street. 


THE CHRISTMAS GIFT- BOOK, 1866. 


On December ist, 1866, will be P agg gens in imp. 4to. with paper- 
and type made expressly for the work, and in elegant cloth, 


price 21s. 
LAINE. By ALFRED TENNYSON. 
Illustrated by GUSTAVE DORE, with Nine exquisite full- 
pase Drawings, engraved on steel in the first style of art by Baker, 
OLL, JeENs, &c. The designs of this Artist have never beem 
engraved on steel, and consequently have never been interpreted 
in their fullest sense. has made these Drawings with 
special reference to this mode of Engraving, and it was at his 
special request that —- Pome, determined to incur the great 





outlay necessary to . It is also the first time 
that M. Dor has ilustrated they works of a contem prety. author, 
and, to use his own words, he desires the work * a monu- 


ment to Mr. Tennyson and to his own powers. Mon frére a fait 
cette fois ci le grand succés qui fera descendre son nom a la pos- 
terité.”—Ernest Dorf. 


London : Edward Moxon & Co., Dover-street, W. 


Crown 8yo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


LEXICON to HOMER, for the Use of 

Schools, containing all the Words in the Iliad and Odyssey, 

by the late W. WITTICH, Professor, University College, London. 

Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; 
and 20, ‘South Frederick- street, Edinburgh, 














This day is published, price 128. 
DICTIONARY of BRITISH BIRDS, 


containing a full account of the Plumage, Weight Habits, 
Food, Migrations, Nest and Eggs of every Bird found in Grea’ 
Britain and Ireland. The whole arranged under the English 
name, and in oa Order. Edited by EDWARD NEW- 
MAN, F.L.S., F.Z.S., &e. 


London: Van Voorst, Paternoster-row. 


PIBLIOTHECA INDICA. 
New Parts received :— 
Mimansa Darsana; with the Commentary of 
Savara Swamin. Sanskrit. Fasc. 1., II. 4s. 


Sahitya-Darpana, or Mirror of Composition. B 
VISWANATHA KAVIRAJA. Translated from the Sanskrit. 

asc. 

Sankhya Sara: a Treatise on Sankhya Philoso waahe 
By VISNANA BHIKSHU. Sanskrit edited by Dr. FITZ- 
EDWARD HALL. 22. 

Srauta-Sutra of Aswalayana; with the Com- 
mentary of Gargya Narayana. Sanskrit. Fasc. VII.—IX. 68. 
Ibn Hajar’s Rg gwd Dictionary. Arabic 

edited by Dr. W. N. LEES. Vol. IV. Fasc. VI. Royal 8vo. 2s. 

Alamgir-Namah. By Muh. Kazim Ibn-i Muh. 
AMIN MUNSHI. Edited by Dr. W. N. LEES. Fase. 

A Catalogue of the Contents of the Bibliotheca 


INDICA, and other Publications of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, may be had on application. Post free for one stamp. 


Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street. Covent-garden, 
Loudon; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 
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New Works i October. 


a 


THREE HUNDRED YEARS of a LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE 


none AN HOUSE, with Genealogical Miscellanies. By 
JAMES HANNAY, Author of ‘A Course of English Litera- 
ture, ae satire and Satirists,’ &c. In 1 vol. (Shortly. 


ARCHIE LOVELL. By the Author 


of ‘ Miss Forrester,’ ‘The Morals of Mayfair,’ &. fa 3 vols. 
orily. 


TOWN and COUNTRY. By hate | 


HALLIDAY, Apts of ‘ Everyday Papers’ and ‘Sunnyside | 
Papers.’ Inl (Ready. 


The RACE for WEALTH. B 


J. H. RIDDELL, Author of ‘George Geith,’ &c. 
3 Pome Reprinted from Once a Week. (Thi isday. 


The CO-HEIRESS. By the Author 


of ‘ Charley Nugent,’ ‘ St. Aubyns of St. Aubyn.’ 3 vols. 
[Ready this day. 


The REGENCY of ANNE of AUS- 


Le m of France, Mother of Louis XIV. Fro 
Pablish and Unpublished Sources. With Portrait. By 
Miss FREER. 2 vols. (Ready. 


Also, just published, by the same Author, 
The MARRIED LIFE of ANNE of AUSTRIA. 2 vols, 
with Portrait. 


The THREE LOUISAS: a Novel. 


By SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. In3 vols. [Ready. 


The EASTERN HUNTERS. With 


numerous Illustrations. By CAPTAIN JAMES NEWALL. 
l vol. 8vo, (Ready this day. 


BIOGRAPHIES and PORTRAITS of 
SOME CELEBRATED PEOPLE. By ALPHONSE DE 
LAMARTINE. 2 vols. [Ready this day. 


LIZZIE LORTON, of GREYRIGG. 


yy ™ LYNN LINTON, ” snthor of ‘Grasp your Nettle,’ 
he Lake Country,’ &c. 3 vols. [Ready. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘EAST LYNNE,’ &c. 


ELSTER’S FOLLY. By Mrs. Henry 


WOOD, Author of * St. Martin’s Eve.’ In 3 vols. 


The SECOND Mrs, TILLOTSON, by 


PERCY FITZGERALD, is ready this day at every Library in 
the Kingdom, in 3 vols. {This day. 


Reprinted from All the Year Round. 


FROM CALCUTTA to the SNOWY 


RANGE. With numerous Coloured Illustrations, in 1 vol. 
By an OLD INDIAN. [Ready this day. 


The MAN of MARK: a Novel, Bb 


3 vols. By the Author of ‘ Richard Langdon.’ 
NEW WORK SUITABLE FOR STUDENTS AND SCHOOLS. 
A COURSE of ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. By JAMES HANNAY. In1 vol. [Ready. 


Also, just published, uniform with the above, 


MODERN CHARACTERISTICS: a Series of Essays from 
the Saturday Review. 


SUNNYSIDE PAPERS. By Andrew Halliday, Author 
of ‘Town and Country.’ 


NOTICE—The Cheap Edition | 


FACES for FORTUNES. By AUGUSTUS MAYHEW, 
Author of * Paved with Gold,’ &. (Shortly. 


NOTICE —The Cheap Edition of 


PHEMIE KELLER. | By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, Author of | 
*The Race for Wealth,’ * Too Much Alone,’ &. (Shortly. 


Cheap Editions of sales Works. 
ST. MARTIN’S EVE. By Mrs. H. Wood, 


Author of ‘ East Lynne.’ 


SANS MERCI. By the Author of 


‘Guy Livingstone.’ 6s. 


Also, just published, uniform with the above— 


MAXWELL DREWITT. By the Author of * George Geith.’ 63. | 


MISS FORRESTER. Author of ‘The Morals of May-fair.’ 6s. 
RUNNING the GAUNTLET. Author of ‘ Kissing the Rod.’ 68. 
MILDRED ARKELL. By the Author of‘ East Lynne,’ &c. 68. 
EVERY-DAY PAPERS. By ANDREW HALLIDAY. 5s. 
GEORGE GEITH. By the Author of ‘Maxwell Drewitt.’ 6¢. 
TOO MUCH ALONE. By the Author of ‘City and Suburb.’ 6s. 
TREVLYN HOLD. By the Author of * East Lynne,’ &. 69. 


London: TinsLeY Brotuers, 18, Catherine-street 
Strand. 


NEW _WORKS. 


| RICHARD WHATELY, D.D., late Archbishop of Dublin. 
By — J. WHATELY. With Two Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo. 
| price 288. 


2. 
The REIGN of ELIZABETH, Vols. III. 


| and IV.; j, Sains, Vols. IX. and X. of the HISTORY of ape. 

LAND the FALL of WOLSEY to the DEATH of 

ELIZABETH. By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A. 
ce 


HISTORY of FRAN CE, from Clovis and 


Charlemagne to the Ck of f, Napoleon III. In 5 vols. 
8vo. By EYRE EVANS 1. IV. from the Revo 
cation of the Edict of A age 108, to the Close of the Con- 
vention, October, 1795. Price 1 


4. 
CABINET EDITION of LORD MA- 


| CAULAY’S ESSAYS; uniform with the Cabinet Edition of 
* Lord Macaulay’s ‘ History of England.’ 4 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 


5. 

The ACTS of the APOSTLES; with a 
Commen and Practical and Devotional Suegestions ii 
ones and Students of the English Bible. By the Rev. 

OK, M.A. New Edition, thoroughly revised. ‘BY0. ‘an ‘ea. 


MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and LITE- 
RARY TREASURY. New Edition, for the most part re- 


written, with upwards of 1,000 New Articles, by JAMES 
YATE JOHNSON, Corr. M.Z.S, Eeap. 8v0. 108, 6d. 





‘The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN 


PRIMER. Edited with the sanction of the Head Masters of 
= Public Schools included in Her Majesty’s Commission. 
2mo. ; 


New Latin School Books adapted to the 
Public School Latin Primer. 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, Parts I. and 


II.; being Companion Books . The Public School Latin 
Primer.’ ey the Editor of ‘ The “Public School — Primer.’ 
12mo. [Nearly ready. 


A LATIN PARSING BOOK, adapted 


to ‘The Public School Latin Primer.’ By JOHN T.WHITE, 
D.D., of C. C. C. Oxford. 12mo. LIn the press. 





PRAXIS LATINA PRIMARIA, 


os ted to ‘The Public School Latin Primer.’ B. JOHN 
| COLLIS, D.D., Head Master of Bromsgrove Grammar 
School 12mo. [In the press. 


ll. 

A LATIN DELECTUS, adapted to ‘The 
Public School Latin Primer.” By H. MUSGRAVE WIL- 
KINS, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 12mo. 

12. Un preparation. 


| Dr. KENNEDY’S PALESTRA STILI 
LATINI and CURRICULUM STILI LATINI. New Edi- 
tions of both works, adapted to ‘The Public School Latin 
Primer.’ n preparation. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION of JEAN 


pe POEMS ; with nearly 100 Vignettes, engraved 
m Wood, from Original Drawings. Feap. 4to. Pcs, 21s. ee 








or 42s, bound in morocco. 
14. 


The -ANEID of VIRGIL, translated into 


ENGLISH VERSE. By JOHN CONINGTON, M.A., Corpus 
Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. Crown 8vo. 
2 [On the 18th instant. 


| 

' 

| M‘CULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHICAL 
| DICTIONARY. Revised Edition, with the Statistical io. 
} formation brought up to the latest Returns, by FREDERIC 

{ MARTIN. 4 vols. 8vo. 2is. each. 

| (VoL III. on the 18th instant. 


16. 


The STATES of the RIVER PLATE; 


| 
| their Industries and Commerce. By WILFRID LATHAM, 
| Buenos Ayres. [Nearly ready. 


17. 

OUR SERMONS: an Attempt to consider 
familiarly but reverent Ey Preacher’s ow in the Present 
Day. By the Rev. R E, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 68. 

[On : Thursday next. 


18, 


OCCASIONAL ESSAYS. CHANDOS 


WREN HOSKYNS, Antieee all Talpa, or By Chronicles of a 
Clay Farm.’ Post 8vo. 5s. 6d. [On Thursday next. 





and DYER. 


. London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, 


WALTON & MABERLY, 


Booksellers and Publishers to University 
College, 


of | 137, GOWER-STREET. 





ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 
Nearly ready, small 8vo. many Illustrations, 


The TELEGRAPH MANUAL. By 


sy LARDNER. A New Edition. Revised and Re-written 
B. BRIGHT, F.R.A.S., Secretary of the British and 
PE “Magnetic Telegraph Company. 

*.* This Edition will contain Chapters on the Atlantic 
Telegraph and Telegraph to India, with Descriptions of the 
Cables and the Apparatus employed in Laying, Testing and 
Working them ; also dj the Means adopted in Raising the 
Atlantic Cable of 1865. 


Il, 

ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM and 
ACOUSTICS. By Dr. LARDNER. New Edition. Revised 
—_ Edited by G. ORGE CAREY FOSTER, B.A., Professor 

f Experimental Physics in University College, London, 500 
Illustrations, Small 8vo. 58. cloth. 
Uniform with the above, 


MECHANICS. 1 vol. 5s. 


HYDROSTATICS, PNEUMATICS, and 
HEAT. 1 vol. 58. 


OPTICS. 1 vol. 5s. 


Forming easter a Course of Natural eee, 8 in 4 vols. 
ith 1,334 Illustrations, price 20 


Ill. 


QUAIN’S ANATOMY. By Dr 


SHARPEY, Dr. ALLEN THOMSON, and Dr. m4 
bg —e and more numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. 8yo 
lls. 
Part I. BONES, JOINTS and MUSCLES, with a Portion of 
the GENERAL ANATOMY. 241 Illustrations. 10s, 6d. (Ready. 
Part II. HEART, BLOOD-VESSELS, ABSORBENTS, BRAIN 
and NERVES, with a further — ‘of the GENERAL ANA- 
TOMY. 273 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. (Ready. 
Part III. ORGANS of the yy VISCERA, SURGICAL 
ANATOMY DISSECTION, and the Completion of the GENE- 
RAL ANATOMY, Many Illustrations. 108. 6d. [November. 


Iv. 
SMITH’S HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 
Complete in 3 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 21, 28. 


An ANCIENT HISTORY, from the 


EARLIEST TIMES to the FALL of” the WESTERN 
EMPIRE: forming the First Fortes zs the ‘ History of 
the World.’ By PHILIP SMITH, one of the Prin- 
cipal Contributors to Dr. Smith’s Chdecioal ' Dictionaries. 
“His points of atin gue Lee chosen, and his wide and 
— —— of Bris aneipaltt on, Bow ers, and dominions clearly 
ail self liberally of the new lights 
throwa b3 Rd tidiscovery yy: ilology upon the annals of the 
East, and in all that relates to the Oriental empires and ‘\friean 
kingdoms as re ublics } his ir a is 7 in eae of any Ancient 


story 
os The style 0 of the easier is sustained i with the equal tone of 3 a 
single, able, unimpassioned and d d historian t 





Atheneum. 


On RAILWAY and other INJURIES 


of the NERVOUS SYSTEM. By JOHN ERICHSEN, 
— Professor of Surgery in —_— College; Surgeon 
to University College Hospital. Small 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


The POET'S HOUR. Poetry selected 


arranged for Children. By FRANCES mag Super- 
intendent of the Bedford College School. Feap. 8yo. 38. 6d. 
cloth. 

“The principle of elestion -y ° is not one chiefly of personal 
taste, but experience. She has formed it on the —_ of a 
careful induction of children’s taste; not, indeed, l them- 
selyes, but guided ‘by a light hand, that directs wt nd Fa, con- 

trols’; in aher words, of children’s taste under the influence of 
her personal preferences. Anyhow, it isa very good and whole- 

some taste, refined, but not too refined, for ordinary oh ¢ —. 
pectator. 


Vil. 

SPRING-TIME with the POETS. 
Poetry selected and arranged by FRANCES MARTIN, 
Superintendent of the Bedford ~~ om School. Printed on 
toned paper. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. c! 

“The selection is a very full one, oa represents our national 
poetic literature in its whole vas ip It is yn rich in speci- 
mens of our best living poets—to a deg’ indeed, which would 
not have ible without the mort willing and liberal co- 

ration of authors, publishers, and other owners of co right. 

e have no hesitation in saying that, for the ae mene which the: 
author has set forth, this i J 7 far the best selection of poetry in 
the language.”—Datly New 

Vill. 


A SMALLER CLASSICAL MYTHO- 


LOGY. Edited by Dr. WILLIAM SMITH. Many Illus- 
trations. Feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. cloth. (Nearly ready. 


Uniform with the above, 
A SMALLER HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
Edited by Dr. WM. SMITH. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
A SMALLER HISTORY of ROME. By Dr. 
SMITH. Feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 


A SMALLER HISTORY of GREECE. By 
Dr. SMITH. Feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 


MODERN CHEMISTRY, Ex e- 


rimental and Theoretic. By OFMANN, LL.D. 
A R.S., Professor of Ciemiotey P~ the ae School of Mines. 
any Lil llustrations, Small 8yo. 4s. 6d. 
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COMPLETION OF DR. MOMMSEN’S 
HISTORY OF ROME. 





In a few days, Vol. IV., completing the HISTORY to the FALL 
of the REPUBLIC, 


DR. MOMMSEN’S 
HISTORY OF ROME. 


Translated by Professor DICKSON. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her 
Majesty. 





WORKS OF GENERAL 
INTEREST. 


—>_—_ 


Mr. J. K. LORD’S NATURALIST in 
VANCOUVER’S ISLAND and BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
2 vols. with many beautiful Illustrations, 24s. 


The Hon. EMILY EDEN’S UP THE 


COUNTRY. Second Edition. 2 yols. 2ls. 


Mr. SKINNER’S AFTER THE 


STORM ; or, Brother Jonathan and his Neighbours in 1865-6. 
2 vols. 218. 


Sir EDWARD CREASY’S FIFTEEN 
DECISIVE BATTLES of the WORLD, from Marathon to 
Waterloo. Fifteenth Edition. Demy 8vo. with Plans, 10s. 6d. 


Sir EDWARD CREASY’S RISE and 
PROGRESS of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. Eighth 
Edition. Post 8yo. price 7s. 6d. 





RicHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her 
Majesty. 





The Novels of the Season. 


FLORENCE MARRYAT’S 
FOR EVER AND EVER. 


3 vols. 





WHICH SHALL IT BE? 


8 vols. 


** No one can read this book without being struck by the more 
than ordinary ability it displays. It is written with an ease and 
a ripeness of worldly wisdom that indicate the practised hand 
of a mature writer. The character of Madeline throughout is 
of great psychological power, and the way in which she trembles 
on the confines of terrible faults shows a rare power of discrimi- 
nation. Madame de Fantarce is also a masterly sketch.” 

Saturday Review. 


THRICE HIS! 


2 vols. 


“ The production of a clever, dashing woman.” 
Saturday Review. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, 





13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HU RST & BLACKETT’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FOR 


OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER. 


~~ 


COMPLETION OF THE LIFE OF WEDGWOOD. 


Vol. II. of the LIFE of WEDGWOOD. 


From his Private Correspondence and Family Papers in the 
ossession of Joseph Mayer, Esq. F.S.A., Francis Wedgwood, 
tsq., C. Darwin, Esq. F.R.S., Miss Wedgwood, and other 

authentic sources. 

By ELIZA METEYARD. 
Dedicated to the Right Hon. W. E. Gianstone. 
8vo. price 21s. bound. [Now ready. 


*,* This volume (completing the work) is embellished with 
nearly 200 beautiful Illustrations. 


A BOOK ABOUT LAWYERS. 


By J. C. JEAFFRESON, Barrister-at-Law, 
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EDINBURGH, 
5th October, 1866. 


In consequence of statements 
regarding the expiry of the copy- 
right of the Wavertey NovELs, 
the Publishers take this oppor- 
tunity of reminding the Public 
that the only portion of these 
Works now out of copyright is 
that which was first issued from 
the press in 1814. 


Sir Water Scott, in 1829, 
carefully corrected and improved 
the text of this first issue to such 
an extent that hardly a page re- 
mained without material altera- 
tion, and, besides, added the Notes 
and Introductions. 


To this amended Edition he 
gave the name of the ‘‘AutHor’s 
Epition,” as being the only one 
he desired the Public to regard as 
bearing his sanction and approval. 


All other Editions must there- 
fore be regarded as imperfect in 
the Text and incomplete in the 


Notes and Introductions. 
A. & C. Buack. 
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LITERATURE | 

—_—-— ! 

Extracts from the Diary of the Rev. Peter Walk- | 
den, Nonconformist Minister, for the Years | 

1725, 1729 and 1739, With Notes by William 

Dobson. (Preston, Dobson; London, Simp- 

kin, Marshall & Co.) 
Two verysimple little chapels still exist in thinly 
populated districts of Lancashire, one at New- | 
ton, in Bowland, the other near the village of | 
Chipping. The first is above one hundred and | 
seventy years old; the second dates from 1705. 
In those chapels the Rev. Peter Walkden offi- | 
ciated, in the first half of the last century, on | 
alternate Sundays and on certain “preparation 
days.” He seems to have been a successor of | 
some of the old ejected clergy, and he exercised | 
his office under the protecting shield of the | 
Toleration Act. 

If a man is ever to be got at at all, which is | 
very doubtful, it must certamly be in his own | 
diary, which he never intends for any mortal | 
eye but his own. But then there probably was 
never diary written under such condition, 
except that of Pepys, and therein lies its espe- 
cial excellence and use. We see in that journal 
(or rather should, if the diary were printed as 
Pepys wrote it) all that Pepys intended that | 
Mrs. Pepys, their friends, and the world gene- 
rally, should not see. It is something the same 
with Miss Burney’s diary: as given to the 
world, it is a poor milk-and-water thing. Why 
it is not published as Fanny Burney wrote it, 
we cannot imagine. Conjecture has ventured 
to say that the susceptibilities of high persons 
might be wounded by the little scandal revela- 
tions of their grand-fathers, -mothers, -uncles, 
-aunts,and, in short, grand et cetera. We confess 
to disbelief in any such susceptibilities. Fanny 
Burney wrote of what she saw around her at 
Court ; and as the entries were made for herself 
and not for the public, we are extremely 
desirous of seeing all that Fanny Burney saw, 
and heard, and thought, and said. As for 
Brunswick, Hanover, Hohenzollern, or either 
of the Mecklenburghs, being ruffled by the 
details, we repudiate such idea altogether,— 
especially at a time when a King of Hanover 
is violently ejected from his house, and after- 
wards bidden by his cousin, the ejector, to send 
back the pocket-money which he happened to 
carry away with him. 

The motives which induce men to write 
diaries are various. The young Duc de Saint- 
Simon, at the gay Court of Louis the Fourteenth, 
with every moment occupied by duties and 
dissipation, thought of nothing so little as of 
keeping a diary, till the Grand Monarque one 
day hoped he would never think of such a pas- 
time, as chronicling Court-life was a sort of 
petty treason. From that time, Saint-Simon 
began secretly that wonderful journal which 
reveals all that the King would have had the 
ducal courtier not betray. In its way, there is 
no such book in the world for showing us tke 
inner life of courts: Pepys’s unfolds the inner 
ways of society. 

Down in then desolate Lancashire, Peter 
Walkden, with no Court-life to tell, took spon- 
taneously to the work which Saint-Simon 
followed, and chronicled the small beer of his 
Nonconformist and farming life in the North. 
The period was one when England was unquiet, 
and rebellion was scotched, not killed,—nay, 
actively afoot, with nothing less in view than 
overturning the throne, dislodging Brunswick, 
extinguishing the Church, and setting up the 
Stuart, Jacobitism and Popery, with a promise 
of toleration, to be observed or not as expe- 





struggles, the present intriguings, the future 
prospects, Peter Walkden take® no more 
notice than if there were neither existence nor 


| diency suggested. Of all this turmoil, the recent 


prospect of them. Falling thrones are nothing | 


to him when his hay is going to ruin under 
falling rain; he talks more of his barns than 


the Church; and always less of anything else | 


than of himself. A Nonconformist minister 
going into an alehouse to warm himself (on 
cold Sunday mornings) with a pint of ale and a 
pipe before he goes into chapel, and who some- 
times—after entering the chapel, and finding 
no sufficient congregation collected,—returns to 
the alehouse, his pint and his pipe, till the 
faithful assemble in greater numbers,—is still 
a picture of the times in a distant locality, 
worth the contemplating now, and not unwor- 
thy the describing then. In the act itself offence 
was neithergiven nortaken. Why should not the 
“minister,” who has ridden far in the cold and 
wet, have the comfort of his pint and his pipe 
before he came to expound to his people the 
law and the prophets? They could wait half an 


| hour; they were not particular; the Rev. Peter 


would be all the warmer and stronger for his 
work; a touch of ginger or a cast of spice in 
his ale, they thought, would do Peter no -harm; 
a flash of spirit in his drink was no stumbling- 
block to the faithful. Much good might it do 


| him! Worthy creatures! they had nothing to 


object to a man who, on “ May 25, Lord’s Day, 
at noon went to Walmsley’s, and got refreshed 
at the expense of William Richmond, and 
catechized as to who is the Redeemer of God’s 
elect.” 


The Rev. Peter Walkden’s residence was a 
modest house, for which he paid less than 6d. 
a week; four-and-twenty shillings a year, of 
fifty-two weeks to the year, on a lease of eleven 
years! In that modest house he had a wife, of 
whom he always speaks as “my love.” And 
there was drunk, not merely ale, cold or spiced, 
but good claret wine, at 5s. 8d. the gallon. For 
45s. and his clothes, he binds one of his sons to 
a “pled weaver.” When we find him mixing 
ale and milk in one draught, we are concerned 
for his digestion, but the minister goes on his 
way rejoicing. Sometimes he is wayfaring to 
Preston, but he calls it “ proud Preston,” where- 
upon Mr. Dobson, jealous of the honour of his 
northern town, informs us, in a note, that it 
was so called, not because it is “proud” in 
the offensive sense, but on account of “its 
proud, 2.e. genteel, inhabitants.” The gentility 
of the minister’s own family was partly main- 
tained by giving his children a respectable 
education; but he calls his daughter’s gover- 
ness, Ann Parkinson, the “school dame,” and 
what we should call “terms,” or “fees,” he 
roundly calls “wages.” “She told us that our 
daughter's quarters were up on Tuesday last, 
and that the wages due to her should go towards 
paying for the quarter of coals she thas had of 
me, and that she would have me bring half a 
quarter more, at my leisure.” Thus, Mr. Walk- 
den dealt in coals, as well as expounded the 
Gospel. There was a good deal of paying 
in kind went on, and a reciprocity of labour. 
“ John Wilkinson sent his daughters, Jane and 
Jennet, who helped us all day, for help again.” 
And there was much lending, and paying, and 
settling of little accounts, over pipes and penny 
pots of ale. The latter was not “small drink,” 
or why, after due allowance of the tipple, did 
the Rev. Mr. Walkden leave his gloves at the 
Cross Keys, after the butcher treated him, and 
forget the hough of beef which he had taken 
in with him to the Flying Horse? As a sample 
of the dealing which took place, we may notice 
the entry wherein it is said: “Came to James 








Corner’s shop, and paid for welting and soleing 
my shoes, 1s.6d.; but he having bought veal of 
me, as much as came to 6d., I having ‘since 
bought mutton of him that came to 5d., he 
owed mea penny on the flesh account, which is 
referred to a further reckoning.” ‘Stupendous 
balance! 

It is to be remarked that Nonconformists 
observed the public church feasts and thanks- 
givings. We fancy they could not help them- 
selves; but neither did they much trouble 
themselves, one way or the other. Thus, on a 
“Guy-Faux Day,” Mr. Walkden rode over to 
Newton chapel—and “went into Edward 
Parkinson’s, and got a pint of ale, and warmed 
me; then went to chapel, and prayed... . then 
dismissed the people; and Mrs. Salisbury came 
to me, and gave me 2s. 6d., and desired my 
prayers ; and Jane Parson came to me, and told 
me how bad health she had had...and desired 
me to pray for her, that it might be sanctified 
to the highest ends. I promised both to pray 
for ’em, and I parted... and I gota pint of 
ale and a toast, and was for coming home, but 
a mighty rain began to fall, with thunder, which 
caused me to call for another pint.... I paid 
the landlady 6d. for meat, drink, and hay; 
the smith 9d. for shoeing and removing (the 
shoes of) my mare.” 

We are a little taken aback by one entry 
which tells us that “Old Mr. Townley, vicar 
of Slaidburn, was dead, on Monday last,” and 
that “the parish was glad of his death, in hopes 
that the tithes would now fall into new hands.” 
We are surprised, because Mr. Townley made 
in his will “an earnest request to the curates 
of Burnley for ever, that they will, by the grace 
of God, make their lives suitable to their doc- 
trine,” and many pious exhortations and solemn 
counsels are given by a man who appears to 
have entirely neglected his own benefice. The 
looser parishioners did not entirely neglect the 
church ordinances; for Mr. Townley found, on 
one sacrament day, that the sacrilegious villains 
had tapped the wine, and, having drunk it all, 
he was fain to beg a couple of gallons of claret 
of the squire! Indeed, it may be said that if 
most of these northern folk were less wicked 
than the above graceless rogues, everybody 
was quite as thirsty. “I, being not very well, 
sat and got 2 pints of ale,” writes the minister, 
who, in his estimate of that liquor, was sanc- 
tioned by Bishop Still, the alleged author of 
its praises. 

There are a few entries which bring the 
Church and Nonconformists together in a 
curious way. For example :— 

“ Dec. 17.—Spent the day wholly at home, and 
most in offering to winnow oats for the kilns, 
and son John went to Eccleshill coalpit for 2 
loads of coals for Henry Richmond's. The wind 
was dull, that I dressed not the oats, but got the 
chaff out of the most of ’em; in the evening, John 
got well from the coalpit. . . P.S.—This afternoon, 
William Dilworth, clerk of Chipping, came to me, 
and wanted me to give account what children 
I have baptized these 3 years past. I gave him 
account of 2of Ralph Ellison’s, 2 of James Proctor’s, 
2 of Henry Graves’s, one of Richard Parkinson’s, 
and one of mine own, viz., daughter Catherine. 
I paid him for Katherine’s baptism, viz., 6d., and 
he went his way.” 

The Toleration Act of William the Third 
enabled Dissenting ministers, among other 
rights secured to them, to baptize’ the children 
of their people. Down to the present time, 
however, there are clergymen who refuse to 
consider baptism by Dissenting ministers valid; 
and yet lay baptism is not, under certain cir- 
cumstances, illegal. Mr. Walkden’s payment 
was probably a fee for copying his own register 
into that of the parish, the usual course at the 
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present time. On April 20, 1730, he met with| 
a strange visitor :— 

“‘ April 20.—In the evening came old Mr.| 
Holt, an old itinerant mendicant preacher in the| 
Church of England, and lodged with us, he being 
an old neighbour to me when at my father’s house.” | 

Although Mr. Walkden speaks of “ Thursday 
next being what is commonly called Christmas 
Day,” the dissenters then, as now, making no 
especial account of it, he had a service in his 
chapel, but no reference to the season is made 
in his record of the service. It would seem as 
if the dissenters of that time were obliged to 
follow certain observances of Church customs; 
to open their chapels, for instance, on festival 
days, when the church was open. Lancashire 
clergymen do not appear to have made any 
difficulties touching the burial of dissenters. 
The Mr. Weatherhead named in the following 
extract was the minister of the parish :— 

‘So, being Robert Sympson’s burial to-day, I 
got ready at 10 a clock. I got my mare, and went 
to John Parker’s, o’ th’ Lees . . and I set an hour. 
I got my mare, and went direct to the burying- 
house, and got in just before the servitors’ set, and 
I dined with them. So the corpse was carried 
forth, and they set forward with ’em [it] towards 
Slaitburn, and I set and smoked a pipe. Then 
got my mare, and followed ’em, and overtook ’em 
at the Wood end, and attended ’em to Slaitburn, 
and was in the church and at the grave till Mr. 
Weatherhead read over the office of burial. So I 
got my mare, and came with John Jackson and 
one Bee, of Hodderside, to the Knowle stones. 
Then we parted, they going homewards, and I 
going to Gregill . . and set while supper was ready. 
Then supped, and in some time after I read Scrip- 
tures, and we sung part of a psalm, and I prayed 
in the family.” 

There was a good deal of feasting in, and 
some out of, the house on these solemn occa- 
sions. “ Ann Seed, o’ th’ Little Town, came 
with some remains of the burying provisions, 
of which my love gave us each a taste.” We 
find, too, that this Nonconformist wrote his 
discourses: “ Finished the composition of Alice 
Martin’s funeral sermon.” Afterit was preached, 
(in “a gown,” too, it would seem,) he says rue- 
fully : “Set awhile with Alice Martin’s relatives, 
and expected they would have paid me for the 
sermon, but I got nothing.” Small gratuities 
were not declined by him: “At the Chapel 
Chamber, William Fell came to me and thanked 
me for what I had done for him in his last 
sickness, and gave me a shilling to buy me what 
I pleased with.” Although evidently a sincerely 
pious man, honest, hard-working farmer and 
chapman, doing the best for his many children 
(who after their school time, were glad to be 
servants and labourers), fulfilling his minis- 
terial duties regularly, and digging, delv- 
ing, ploughing, harrowing, ditching, on his 
little farm, ending the day with prayer, praise 
and thanksgiving at home, the Rev. Peter 
Walkden had common human failings; he 
could grow angry and indulge in the con- 
sequences :— 

** March 20.—I got a guinea changed at cousin 
Throop’s, and spent 6d., so came home, and in the 
way was bawled at by Thomas Rhodes for saying 
that he had said that I could never pay my rent. 
I said I never said so, and was angry at him, 
and smote him with my stick 2 or 3 times about 
his hat. So we talked on till at last I left him, and 
called at his wife to see what she had said. She 
said Bartholomew Eccles told her that I had said 
so of Thomas. But I said he had never been in 
my mouth nor mind, till he spoke to me, of all the 
time that I was at Throop’s.” 

What came of it is not recorded. Most 
events were wound up at the alehouse; even 
membership with the little community was 
celebrated over a gill:— 

‘Ellen Dobson signified to me her desire to sit | 


down with us at the Lord’s table [on the following 
Sunday], having formerly set down at Forton, with 
Mr. Aray. I accepted her, and she and I and my 
love went @mto James Walmsley’s, and had each 
a pennyworth of ale.” 


These are strange illustrations of old Northern 
life. Occasionally the routine was broken in 
upon by the welcome arrival of a newspaper. 
The interested reader thinks it worth while to 
record that the Czar is really dead, or Copen- 
hagen in distress, or the old Pope has gone to 
his account. The only home news which he 
chronicles is the trial of the infamous Col. 
Charteris, his sentence “to be hanged.” “He 
is said to be worth 200,000/.; that his estates, 
goods and chattels in London, Lancashire, 
and Buckinghamshire, were all seized or for- 
feited to the Crown.” But this arch-monster 
was pardoned. It has often been said that his 
blood and his name had happily perished away 
and out of thought; but this is not the case. 
When this monster of uncleanness was par- 
doned, he recovered his estates. He had one 
only child, a daughter, Janet Charteris, whose 
hand, with the heaviest of tochers in it, was 
asked for, and won by, James, the fourth Earl 
of Wemyss. The son of James and Janet 
(the fifth Earl), inheriting the vast estates of 
his infamous grandfather, stooped to take his 
name, Estates and name have lineally de- 
scended to the present Earl Wemyss; and his 
son, the well-known Lord Elcho, is heir to the 
double inheritance and responsibilities. 

But let us return to the Rev. Peter Walk- 
den’s chroniclings. 

Of customs and spoken phrases, there are 
many curious samples. A man’s verbal will, 
properly witnessed, was as good as all the 
written and misleading, unpunctuated verbiage 
of the lawyers. Indeed, nuncupative wills 
were legal till 1837. Then we find that if the 
parson Trullibers did not care to read the fune- 
ral service, the office was performed by the 
clerk, as well as he could get through it. Now 
and then a “ wandering straggle-brained clergy- 
man” would look in on the Nonconformist 
and “get some refreshment”; but occasionally, 
too, a “ minister” turns up, whose backslidings 
are more serious than those of the clergyman, 
who may have forgot what the wise king said, 
—that he who goeth bond for another shall 
smart for it. Then Mr. Walkden buys beef by 
the foot, and describes a cross fellow as “ humor- 
ous.” He tells us that he set his son John to 
“lead hassocks off Longridge,” which means to 
carry thence the rushes so called, of which what 
church people call hassocks were originally, and 
are often still, made. On one day he makes 
joyous record of being “clear of all the scots,” 
which is no offence to his cousins over the 
Border, but an honest self-gratulation at having 
no more debt on hand. “ Scot” is Anglo-Saxon 
for payment due, and, as the intelligent editor 
remarks, a “scot-and-lot voter” is one who 
“ pays his share of taxes and bears his lot, or 
part, of public offices.” And this mention of 
taxes reminds us that when the window duty 
was in force (that was from 1689 to 1851) there 
was an official whose duty consisted in going 
over a house to count the windows, and charge 
for them accordingly, and sometimes more 
than accordingly. Northern people called him 
“the window-peeper” contemptuously. “We, 
having ten windows,” says Mr. Walkden, 
“must make one up, or pay 6s. a year, “that 
is 25 per cent. on his annual rent.— When the 
minister “sets out his great mare to plow,” it 
implies that the mare is let for hire; and when 
he and “ my love” get home after paying cer- 


| tain debts (those scots would come back again) 
| and sit down to “ the tailor’s supper,” we are to 


understand that there was little on the table 





and nothing to come after it. Again, we find 
him and his son John “ lashing wheat ” a whole 
day through, that is, “beating it against an 
upright flag and shaking the loose grain 
previous to thrashing”; the remnants left on 
the floor, after thrashing, were called the “ brots.” 
We can very well understand the minister 
when he says that on Saturday evening he 
“supped and barbed,” that is, he shaved after 
supper, to save time on Sunday morning; but 
when he says that “Elizabeth came into our 
house and borrowed our tempse,” we cannot 
understand what John Eccles’s wife took away 
with her, unless it was a sieve [temese|. Brother 
Henry Woodward, on the other hand, is praised 
for being “very officious,” a word which is now 
only used in a disparaging sense, and has 
fallen away from its proper signification. We 
are not sure that our stable-folk have improved 
on the old woontack, weam, or wombtack, 
by calling it the “belly-band”; to be sure, a 
refined groom would call it “girth.” The last is 
a Saxon word too, and of these old words we 
sometimes change one for another; “ house- 
fellow” of the old day was the companion of 
the house, or hus-band,—wife, as we should now 
say. The old words were generally significant, 
thus alegar and vinegar were two acid produc- 
tions from sour ale and sour wine. Moreover, 
there was a differerice between an ale-house and 
a host-house, though the master in each case was 
“mine host.” In the first, good drink, and no- 
thing more, was sold; but the host-house took 
in lodgers; it was the hostelrie or hotel, in fact, 
where there is bed as well as board. To “right 
side” such, or any other house, was to put itin 
order, and to “side” your affairs would imply 
to settle them pleasantly. For “ settle,” York- 
shire now says “fettle”; there and in Lan- 
cashire to be “throng,” is simply to be 
exceedingly busy. Even there, however, it is 
only rarely that we should hear that “Thomas 
Morton illed our calf,” that is, depreciated its 
merits when he was about to be a purchaser. 

A difference in form of expression between 
now and then is observable in the entry 
that “Thomas Fell came to me and paid me 
his half year’s salary,” which really meant 
Fell’s quota towards Mr. Walkden’s stipend. 
More explicit is the form of acquittance, “ clear 
of all demands from the beginning of the world 
to this day.” When we find the diarist speak- 
ing of things done “to year” (for this year), 
however old-fashioned it may seem, it is a form 
which we all use in the words expressing 
things done or said by us “to-day”—for this 
day. By the way, there was one period in the 
year that had a singular immunity ; wherefore, 
it is not easy to say: “I wanted Thomas Par- 
kinson,” says the diarist, “to go with me to 
Astley House, and secure me my rent, from 
Henry and Mary Richmond, one way or other. 
He said he couldn’t tell what to say to me, for 
he durst not seize the goods for rent of a 
cottage, afore May Day.” The intelligent editor 
fails to enlighten us on this point ; nevertheless, 
he has rendered good service in putting before 
the world this simple record of a simple 
chronicler in bygone days. 





The Female Casual and her Lodging. By J. H. 
Stallard, M.B. (Saunders, Otley & Co.) 


Tne great excitement occasioned by the un- 
expected revelations of a writer whom we may 
designate as the original male Amateur Casual 
has stirred up the managers of London news- 
papers to repeat or imitate the experiment in 
a variety of ways; and it is not surprising that 
an attempt should have been made to ascertain 
the state of female casual wards in the metro- 
politan workhouses. This investigation seems 
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to have been judiciously managed, and it has 
elicited sufficient information to induce a 
medical gentleman of standing to indorse the 
record with his name, and to make it the text 
of various suggestions for the improvement of 
a system which, at present, is perhaps as bad 
as it can be, and very much worse than could 
have been imagined. There was considerable 
difficulty in finding a proper person to under- 
take the distasteful mission. In the case even 
of the male casual wards this must have been 
a matter of some delicacy; but among the 
numerous contributors to our magazines and 
newspapers it was, perhaps, not very difficult 
to find a man of education and literary expe- 
rience who had sufficient tact to make his way 
through the gates of the workhouse, and suffi- 
cient resolution to endure the horrors that he 
found within. In the case of the female wards 
the difficulty was much more serious. It was 
probably an absolute impossibility to find a 
gently nurtured lady who would venture to 
trust herself in so questionable a situation ; 
and even if any such person had volunteered 
to undertake the responsibility, there can be 
little doubt that she would have been detected 
by the officials, and expelled ignominiously 
from the charming “ladye’s bower” which it 
is the pride of the nineteenth century to have 
invented. <A satisfactory emissary, however, 
was at last found in the person of a female of 
small means, who was willing, from motives 
of gratitude, to assist in what she considered a 
good work, and whose known respectability was 
thought a sufficient guarantie for the accuracy 
of her statements. From the verbal narrative 
of this woman the story of the “ Female Casual” 
has been compiled; and we are told that there 
is every reason to believe that the picture is 
practically correct. 

One of the most striking features of the 
female casual wards appears to be that they 
contain an almostincrediblenumber of unbidden 
guests: in other words, they swarm with minute 
animal life to an extent which precludes the pos- 
sibility of sleep until daylight. No doubt these 
creatures are brought thither in ample numbers 
by the casuals ; but that is not a sufficient expla- 
nation of all that we read. We are told that at 
one establishment they are seen issuing from 
crevices in the walls one after another, just 
like wasps coming singly but in a continuous 
string out of the neat little hole in the side of 
the nest. The “Female Casual” at this par- 
ticular workhouse put her allowance of bread 
upon the bed, and very soon afterwards she 
saw it covered with black vermin. She found 
it impossible to lie in her bed, for the moment 
she pulled the rug over her the persecution 
was intolerable, and she was fain to sit for 
hours together on the side of a kind of wooden 
trough, which did duty as a bedstead. On one 
occasion she was seized with a severe choleraic 
attack which utterly prostrated her, and she 
was forced to seek for shelter beneath the 
dreaded coverlet. She describes her feelings 
thus: “I got very cold, and, vomiting inces- 
santly, I was forced to cover myself with the 
rug to preserve my life, and from that moment 
my torture was beyond the power of any tongue 
to tell. It was impossible to see anything; but 
I felt stung and irritated until I tore my flesh 
till it bled in every part of my body.” 

It is impossible in these columns to detail 
all the horrors of the nights passed in four 
public institutions provided for the relief of 
the poor in gay and wealthy London. Even 
in the book itself the narrative is somewhat 
softened down, the bad language of the 
vagrants, especially, having been subjected to 
a considerate censorship. Enough, however, is 
told to show that these places are the abodes 





of unheard of wretchedness and filth, and that, 
whatever may be the real obstacles to keepin 
such resorts in anything like decent order an 
cleanliness, the authorities, in most cases, seem 
to do nothing, and have therefore no right to 
take refuge from public censure in the diffi- 
culty of their situation. 

We have abstained from mentioning the 
names of the particular workhouses visited by 
the “ Female Casual,” for we feel that it would 
be unjust to assail the authorities of any par- 
ticular locality on the testimony of an anony- 
mous witness. It is clear, too, that the woman 
who was unhappy enough to go through this 
experience was guilty of numerous deviations 
from truth, having, in each instance, delibe- 
rately made use of false pretences to obtain 
admission. This is no more, it may be argued, 
than the detective police do every day in their 
efforts to bring criminals to justice; but the 
cases differ widely in this particular, that the 
policeman ultimately appears in the witness- 
box and gives his evidence in solemn form, 
while the “Female Casual” is ever hidden from 
view, and her statements have not received the 
sanction of an oath. Still, however, we are in- 
clined to believe her story. A trial at law would 
often be left undecided if it were necessary that 
every witness should be immaculate. The jury 
have to balance the evidence, and to rely a 
good deal on the manner in which it is given ; 
and in numerous cases where the testimony has 
been doubtful and confused, the subsequent 
confession of the criminal has confirmed the 
accuracy of the verdict. We believe that the 
“Female Casual” has done her best to tell a 
true story,—first, because her manner is natural 
and unassuming; and, secondly, because the 
picture drawn by her is similar to those which 
we have met with before, without bearing that 
close resemblance which would give it the air 
of a copy. 

That there is something horribly wrong in 
the existence, under authority, of such places 
as our “casual wards,” there can be no doubt 


in any reasonable mind. But it is when we try | 


to think of a remedy that the real difficulty 
begins. No humane person would admit that 
any poor creature of either sex, however sinful 
or however covered with parasitic abominations, 
ought to be driven out to perish in the hard 
streets; and yet, if we take such people in, we 
must have them with their concomitants of 
bad language, vermin, and filth. There is no 
excuse, of course, for those guardians who allow 
voracious insects to swarm and propagate in 
their very walls; but even with the greatest 
care it would seem that a casual ward, as now 
constituted, must be a dreadful place, from the 
very nature of the majority of the inmates. Dr. 
Stallard proposes as a remedy that the Govern- 
ment should take charge of determined vagrants, 
and that casual wards should be abolished. 
The suggestion is, perhaps, rather startling, 
but with the facts before us we cannot see that 
it is unreasonable. Before there was a casual 
ward at Paddington Workhouse there were no 
vagrants there. And why? Because instead of 
passing one night in purgatory and then going 
forth to idle about as usual, all who came there 
were obliged to stay until the board of guar- 
dians met. This was distasteful to professional 
vagrants, who made idling and begging a prac- 
tice; and those only who were in real and un- 
avoidable distress applied for relief. Supposing 
Dr. Stallard’s plan to be carried out, the regular 
vagrant might in many instances be reclaimed 
and turned into a useful labourer, while our 
roads and fields would be freed from a frightful 
incubus, and the workhouses, relieved from the 
miserable duty of promoting vagrantism, might 
open their doors more liberally to the deserving 





poor. We cannot, at first sight, judge whether 
there are any objections which would counter- 
balance the apparent advantages of this scheme; 
but we feel assured that it is the duty of an 
enlightened Government, with or without pre- 
cedent, to step in wherever it sees an obvious 
evil ; and there is surely a dignus vindice nodus 
when an almost unparalleled barbarism exists 
among us, side by side with imperial luxury, 
and in the midst of noble charities whose aggre- 
gate annual income rivals the budget of a 
nation. 





Confederation considered in Relation to the 
Interests of the Empire. By the Hon. Joseph 
Howe. (Stanford.) 

Neufoundland v. Confederation. The Petition 
of the Merchants, Traders, Fishermen, and 
other Inhabitants of Newfoundland. 

Nova Scotia v. Confederation. Petitions from 
Inhabitants of Nova Scotia. 


Sryce Messrs. Bolton and Webber, of the 
Royal Artillery, published their able treatise 
on the British- American question, English 
politicians have seen reason to modify their 
first opinions with respect to the scheme for a 
federal union of Canada and the maritime pro- 
vinces. Anyhow, it is clear that, far from 
being an object of unanimous desire with the 
persons principally concerned, Confederation is 
regarded with suspicion and aversion by a con- 
siderable proportion of the more intelligent 
and loyal colonists. The proposal has occasioned 
party contest, which has been carried on by 
either side with a vehemence and acrimony 
unusual even in the political feuds of small 
societies ; and the struggle for confederal fusion 
on the one hand, and separate existence on the 
other, has now reached a point when the appear- 
ance of Mr. Howe’s trenchant pamphlet will 
not appear premature either to his friends or 
his foes. Notwithstanding the greater favour 
which the project appears to have recently won 
in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, the rela- 
tive strength of the belligerents has not altered 
much in the course of contention, and the ques- 
tion seems no nearer a satisfactory settlement 
than it did immediately after the collapse of 
the “Quebec Scheme.” Canada, of course, is 
still an enthusiastic supporter of Confederation. 
As the power with whom the proposal origin- 
ated, she would for consistency’s sake exert 
herself for its attainment, even if it held out to 
her ambition no pleasant hope of individual 
aggrandizement ; but as the colony which, 
according to the admissions of her admirers 
and the taunts of her detractors, would be 
the principal gainer from the contemplated 
change, she may be applauded for straining 
every nerve to establish the joint-stock com- 
pany of which she would be the despotic 
manager, although she would bring to its pos- 
sessions nothing more valuable than an indefen- 
sible frontier, a disunited population, and a wide 
area of unoccupied territory. Newfoundland 
and Prince Edward's Island still hold to their 
original determination, and firmly refuse to 
sacrifice their independence for the sake of the 
Canadas. As a gratifying contrast to the obsti- 
nacy of these self-sufficient islands, the advo- 
cates of Confederation point triumphantly to 
the change which argument and reflection have 
brought about in New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia, who, after disdainfully rejecting the 
Quebec scheme, have at length consented to 
take part in a convention to be held in Lon- 
don, for the purpose of devising some more 
practicable plan of union. No doubt this is a 
great concession on the part of the New Bruns- 
wickers and Nova-Scotians ; but its importance 
is likely to be exaggerated by those who fail 
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to rate at their true value the intelligence and 
moral weight of the minorities who in each of 
those provinces are protesting against the 
action of the agitators for Confederation. The 
voice of a minority is sometimes more authori- 
tative than the votes of a majority; and an 
opposition, whose leaders can speak to such 
good purpose as Messrs. Bolton, Webber, and 
Howe, may become the victorious side at any 
moment in the delicate and treacherous war- 
fare of parties. In like manner, the enthusiastic 
supporters of Confederation are likely to fall 
into error through overlooking the fact that the 
majorities of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
are not so desirous of union on any terms 
as to declare themselves willing to become 
partners in a federation which shall not com- 
prise the other maritime States. At present 
they have merely consented to send representa- 
tives to a convention to be held in London, and 
to be composed of an equal number of delegates 
from all the provinces. Of course this conces- 
sion is an important matter ; but it is only one of 
several steps that must be taken before Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick can be held to 
have committed themselves irrevocably to the 
cause of Confederation. 

In substance Mr. Howe’s pamphlet is a 
repetition of the arguments which Messrs. 
Bolton and Webber brought against the scheme 
for a British-American confederacy several 
months since. Like those joint-authors, he 
demonstrates the evil consequences that would 
ensue to the maritime States and to imperial 
interests, if Canada should achieve her ambi- 
tion. Successively he calls attention to all the 
weak points of Canada’s harness,—her prox- 
imity to the United States, her long line of de- 
fenceless frontier, her internal dissensions, her 
proneness to rebellion, her abundant disloyalty; 
and in setting forth these matters the practised 
debater and trenchant speaker of the Nova 
Scotia Legislature alternately exhibits a lively 
humour and an excited imagination. His 
fervour and occasional tendency to bombastic 
extravagance of diction will do him disservice 
with English readers whose judicial coolness 
will make them slow to see in the Quebec 
scheme “a measure of spoliation and appro- 
priation, on a more gigantic scale than any 
that has startled Europe”; but for the most 
part his criticisms are just, and his language 
well chosen. In his remarks upon the United 
States, and the light in which that power would 
naturally regard the new nationality banded 
together and called into existence for the ex- 
press purpose of causing her trouble, he draws 
attention to an aspect of the question which 
should not be overlooked. Nor is he less suc- 
cessful in another way when he laughs at the 
awkward position of the twelve delegates from 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick who have 
already arrived in London to confer with dele- 
gates from all the other provinces, at a conven- 
tion, from which Newfoundland and Prince 
Edward’s Island have decided to absent them- 
selves. “Two ‘bodies of delegates’ as the 
papers inform us,” observes the pamphleteer 
with a malicious smile, “ came over here from 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick a month ago. 
They were twelve in number, and it is pre- 
sumed that they have been puzzled to know 
what to do with themselves, and Lord Carnar- 
von quite as much puzzled to know what to do 
with them, seeing that Newfoundland and 
Prince Edward Island have refused to take 
part in the conference; and that the Canadians, 
busy with sectional, national and religious 
disputes, as usual, have as yet had nobody to 
spare, and do not, it is said, propose to send 
over their contingent till October. If all the 
colonies were to be represented by equal 








numbers, there would be just thirty-six of those 


delegates here, costing a pretty round sum of 


money, and doing what might be more becom- 


ingly done at home.” When the delegates of the | 


consenting States shall have met, Mr. Howe is 
of opinion that Lord Carnarvon ought to dismiss 
them in some such words as these :—“ Gentle- 
men, it is unfair for you to come here and 
attempt to mix the Government and Parlia- 
ment of England up in your disputes. You 
possess ample powers to mature a scheme of 
government. Go home, and hold your confer- 
ence in some public hall, where the people to 
be affected by your decision can hear your 
debates and be influenced by your arguments. 
If you can agree upon a plan of union, publish 
it for three months, and dissolve your legisla- 
tures. If the people accept it, the Parliament 
of England, unless controlled by imperial 
policy and interests, will probably ratify their 
decision; but, as the people may not, it would 
be unfair to compromise me by getting me to 
pledge myself to a measure which, until it is 
ratified by the suffrages of those it is to affect, 
must obviously be too crude and immature to 
require serious attention.” 

That the gentlemen who have already arrived 
in London from Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick have no intention of returning to their 
homes until they have done their best to create 
a confederation of some sort, we infer from a 
letter which Mr. Charles Tupper, the Prime 


Minister of Nova Scotia, has recently addressed | 


from his lodgings at the Alexandra Hotel to 
a daily journal. “The co-operation of the 
islands of Newfoundland and Prince Edward,” 
says Mr. Tupper, “though desirable, is by no 
means so essential as to render the union of 
Upper and Lower Canada, Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick— possessing an area of 400,000 
square miles, and a population of nearly four 
millions—under a united government ‘a lame 
and impotent conclusion.’” Most persons will 


differ from Mr. Tupper on this point. In our | 
judgment a confederation of Canada, Nova 


Scotia and New Brunswick, without the other 
two maritime States, would be a most unsatis- 
factory and ridiculous termination to a move- 
ment which has led a very large number, if not 
a majority, of English politicians to believe that 
the proposal for a British-American confederacy 
is a project which must be shelved until the 
imperial reasons and colonial desire for its 
adoption shall have acquired greater strength. 
Moreover a confederation of those powers would 
most likely fail to satisfy more than one of 
three. Canada, no doubt, would rather have two 
federal allies than none; but though majorities 
in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick have 
declared in favour of a confederation similar in 
outline to the Quebec scheme, it does not follow 
that those States contain even so much as an 
influential minority in favour of a union which 


should not comprise Newfoundland and Prince | 


Edward’s Island. In a federation of the five 
States—or six States, if Canada be reckoned as 
two—thesmallerprovinces could by combination 
resist the encroachments and check the ambi- 
tion of the Canadian statesmen ; but in a union 
composed of Canada, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, the two inferior States would be 
completely at the mercy of their powerful com- 
panion. Unless the delegates, whose presence 
in London is an affair for pleasantry with Mr. 
Howe, have grounds for thinking with Mr. 
Tupper that a confederation limited to three 
powers would be acceptable to their constituents, 
they may as well spare themselves the labour 
of attending a convention which is not likely 
to have any practical result. 





| Catholic Orthodoxy and Anglo-Catholicism: a 
| Word about Intercommunion between the 
| English and the Orthodox Churches. By I. J. 
Overbeck, D.D. (Triibner & Co.) 


' Tue author of this book is a scholar and a 
foreigner, who writes German better than Eng- 
lish, though his English is good and strong, 
stirring and direct. He is evidently an earnest 
man, who has distinct views of religion, of 
doctrine, and of the Catholic Church. His 
spirit is not bad, nor is his mind cast in a 
narrow mould. He speaks out fearlessly what 
he thinks, sketches religious parties with a bold 
hand, and knows what he discourses about. 
Those who begin his book will scarcely lay it 

| aside, for it is full of vigorous writing, strong 
opinions, and great liveliness. The author 
deserves a patient hearing, and will receive it, 

| we trust, from the sects he speaks of, to whom 
he preaches a certain amount of wholesome 
truth. Belonging to the Orthodox Church, as 
| he terms the Eastern, and believing it to be the 
only true Catholic Church, his object is to bring 
about a reunion of the other Christian churches, 
chiefly of the English Church, with the so-called 

' orthodox one. 

We do not accept his belief that the Eastern 
is the only true catholic orthodox church; nor 
can we wish for the reunion of the Anglican 
Church with it. His tilts against Protestantism, 
founded as it is on the right of private judg- 
ment, are harmless; and his notions of heresy 
may be satisfactory to himself, without injuring 
| such as he deems heretical. Indeed he lives in 
an ideal atmosphere to a large extent, dreaming 
about a unity which no Church exhibits 
except it be thickly encrusted with ignorance, 
and which it is undesirable that any Church 
aiming at catholicity should try to present. 
The varieties of the human mind must be 
allowed reasonable scope within any organized 
society claiming to be free and intelligent at 
the same time. While, therefore, Dr. Overbeck 
surveys from his orthodox watch-tower the 
Churches which have fallen away from the 
truth more or less as he supposes, and pities 
their disorganized state or doctrinal errors, the 
pure society to which he belongs is as far from 
perfection as some of the ecclesiastical organiza- 
tions which he freely criticizes. It will be a 
long time ere any Protestant Church is incor- 
porated with it. The Roman Catholic Church 
| itself will continue to stand aloof. An infallible 

community has no desire to approach any 
other. 

The following is a sketch of the Evangelical 
party in the Established Church :— 

“‘The Evangelicals scarcely will yield by them- 

' selves to. any plan of orthodox intercommunion. 
Their inveterate self-conceit can only be broken, as 
it were, by a wonder. They display great activity, 
have a fervent love for the Bible, and a fervent 
hatred of all that contradicts their opinions. They 
do not love the Bible, but their Bible. After having 
infused into the Bible their misconceptions, they 
like this their subjective Bible, cherishing in the 
Bible nothing but their own conceited self, fondling 
their Bibleized Calvin. They read the Bible, are 
fond of the Bible, as being their home-made book, 
not as the God-sent church-book. I call this an 
egotistical worship; I call this Bibliolatria. They 
love Christ, and Dr. Pusey forgives them a great 
many errors on account of their love of Christ. 
3ut ‘if any man shall say unto you, Lo, here is 
Christ, or there, believe it not; for there shall 
arise false Christs.’ I openly confess that I dislike 
a Calvinistic Christ, and that I do not ‘go forth 
into the desert to see him.’ I only like the true, 

historical Christ of the Church, not the heretical 
phantom of Christ, preaching Calvin’s doctrines— 
and awful doctrines they are—subverting the very 
foundation of all Catholic truth, haunting poor 

, mankind and hunting them into despair for three 
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centuries past. Such a Christ was not crucified for | 


us; he cannot atone us, because he sprang from 
the brains of Calvin, but did not descend from 
heaven. ‘But they intend, at least, to love the 
real Christ, and their good intention will save 
them.’ I hope so myself; however, the idolater also 
intends to worship the real God, not the brass 
or ivory idol, but the hidden God, represented by 
these images, and still nobody doubts his idolatry. | 
I will not carry this momentous question any 
further, but content myself with hinting how deeply 
Protestantism has uprooted the Christian truth.” 
Here is a picture of the English Church :— 
‘The English Church separated from Rome. 
We have no reason to blame her for that, since 
Rome itself was schismatically separated from the 
East. If England’s schism had proved a repristina- 
tion of true Catholic principles, it would have been 
a blessing to herself and to all Western Catholic 
Christendom. The East would have hastened to 
embrace her sister church, and to support the great 
work of occidental reunion. Alas! the Anglican 
Church, after having shaken off Rome’s fetters, 
fell in with the Reformers, and was carried off, far 
away from Catholic ground, by the fluctuations 
of private judgment. It is true there is a strong 
Catholic feature in the English character, which 
even three centuries of Protestant influence could 


|icism. It cannot be said with truth that he is 


churches and men are scattered abroad with | lives only to wislf through many a bitter hour 
liberal hand; and one would suppose that he | that life and all its terrible lessons had been 
belonged to an infallible church were it not denied him. Those readers who object to meet 
that he finds great fault with Roman Cathol- | any but the highest members of society must 

/ not send for ‘For Ever and Ever.’ They will 
uncharitable ; but he is certainly self-sufficient | find themselves in many of the paths of Bo- 
in his own opinion. He exhibits boldness | hemia. At one time we are behind the scenes 
rather than wisdom—rashness rather than | of a theatre, and often in very questionable 


| breadth of view or accuracy. His book is alike | company. The artist with whom the hero, John 


amusing and instructive. The lusty German, | Wardlaw, comes to study is not one of those 
safe for eternity in the only Catholic Church, | favoured mortals who rejoice in luxurious 
tells us what he thinks about other religionists, | surroundings while at their easels. Tom 
and his thinkings may pass for what they are | Cornicott has to dispense with antique carving 
worth. He sees clearly, and his sketches have | or Venetian glass in his studio; but his house 
an element of truth; but they do not inspire | is ornamented with eleven children and a wife 
confidence nor claim hearty assent. Above all, | who looks like an untidy charwoman. They 
they will not win any to the Church of the | all live together in the kitchen, and keep up 
writer, who must speak more wisely to English- | their ideas of cheerfulness on underdone yellow 
men before the charms of the Eastern Church | ham and weak tea. Miss Marryat accuses the 
attract our regards, or private judgment ceases to | artistic brotherhood of more egotistical conceit 
be thought a right thing in spiritual matters. | about their productions than is shown by other 
branches of the working ten thousand. She 
attributes this to the fact of their pictures 
growing too dear to them, having progressed 
day by day under their eye from a faint outline 
to the finishing touch. This can scarcely be the 





NEW NOVELS. 
For Ever and Ever: a Drama of Life. By | 
Florence Marryat. 3 vols. (Bentley.) 





9s . 
not efface, and which made of Anglicanism a| ‘For Ever and Ever’ is a novel that will ad 
strange compound of Protestantism and Cathol- | known in a far wider circle and will number 
icism. This feature is the innate traditional and ; many more readers than any of Miss Marryat’s | 
conservative disposition of the English mind sticking | former works. She has made a long step in | 


to history as the living foundation of nations and of | 
all their vital institutions. The German mind is 

inclined to soar in ideal spheres far above the real | 
life here below. Philosophical conceptions, sub- | 
jective fancies are to replace the matter-of-fact | 
reality. Luther was the chief incarnation and | 
representative of this German mind, and the 


advance since her last production, published | 
but a short time ago. The characters described | 
are full of life and action, and are not mere | 
pasteboard creations in which it is difficult to | 
be interested; they act and speak like human 
| beings. Were this book from a man’s pen, we 


father of Protestantism. Had Luther kept the his- might give it more unqualified ane, than | 
torical ground of the Catholic Church, had he dived feel justified in now doing. Were it, in such 

into the vast depths of dogmas divinely taught | C@S¢; less full of the promise of talent, we still 
and heartily to be embraced, he might have become | might be lenient in criticism; but there is a vein 
a father in the Church, a father mightier than many | of coarseness meandering through some of the 
a faithful philosopher and profound divine in by- | descriptions which must be protested against. 
gone ages, a popular father of the Catholic people | Miss Marryat at times renders character so 


reason, we think, even if the surmise be correct, 
which we incline to doubt. The talent of a 
musician, whether it be of the vocal or instru- 
mental order, is equally always with him ; his 
compositions are never out of his mind, and 
the notes of a first-rate voice, as they daily 
develop, are a continual fresh source of delight 
to their possessor. The literary brain, too, is 
ever alive with new conceptions and ideas, 
which it treasures and never loses sight of; 
and if the painter’s eye be always on the watch 
for each artistic point in the scenery it views 
or the face it gazes on, surely the, life object of 
the literati is not allowed to elude them for an 
instant; each familiar friend is studied for 
original characteristics; every new object is 
made of use. Then, we may fairly object to 


at large. But Luther, emancipating the subject 
from the objective ground and condition of man 
rooted in history, became the curse and scourge of 
his race. The English had enough German blood 
in their veins to follow with curiosity the progress 
of the Reformation, but not enough to break 
thoroughly with the past, to strip themselves of 
every thing substantial. The English people never 
introduced reformation; it was imposed upon them 
and, so to say, ‘octroyée,’ by unprincipled tyrants 
supported by a handful of innovators. But in 
spite of tyranny and persecution, the English would 
not part with their Church, and only when some- 
thing like a church, some delusive phantom, was 
presented to their eyes, they were duped into what 
they considered their ancient church, cleansed from 
Popish rubbish. This is the real history of the 
English Reformation; and the inconsistency of 
Anglicanism is but its glory and hope in the eyes 
of all true Catholics. It is gratifying to muse on 
the English Church, and to think that this is the 
only Protestant body which tenaciously clings to 
the idea of the Catholic Church. All Protestant 
sects, indeed, claim for themselves Catholicity ; 
but none, except the Anglicans, think, at least to a 
certain extent, to be saved by the instrumentality 
of their Church. Hence the more intense Catholic 
feeling of the Anglicans; hence their yearning 
towards reunion with the rest of Catholic Chris- 
tendom.” 


Dr. Overbeck writes, as our readers will see, 


| well, and describes scenes so feelingly, that 
| we are shocked when she wastes her powers 
| on vulgarity. We have a right to expect nothing 


, but what is wholesome and pure from the pen | 


| of a lady who has originated so charming a cha- 

racter as Henrietta Stuart. We acknowledge 
| Miss Marryat’s power. Her style is spirited 
' though simple; and the moral reflections inter- 
| spersed afford conclusive evidence that she pos- 
| sesses womanly feelings which prompt her to 
_censure the conduct she describes. Her book 
;is not a healthy one, yet it arouses interest. 

Few who begin it will lay it down unfinished ; 
it is a feverishly exciting book, that will not be 
| particularly beneficial to its readers. 

The story is principally composed of the 
adventures of a young man who, not having a 
| pleasant home, and having a talent for Art, 
| comes to London for its perfecting. There is a 
‘short prologue in which the old, but always 

touching, story of the young girl is told,—who, 
' accustomed to every comfort and luxury in her 
| home, leaves it for the miserably unhomelike 
| dwelling of the barracks, with a husband who, 
| after the first few months, wearies of her society, 
|and prefers to spend his morning hours in 


| flirtations, and his evenings in smoking and | 


in gambling orgies. The deserted wife is left 
| to nurse her sickly child, in scarlet fever, under 








with a dashing force and dogmatic air, dealing | which the mother sinks, and the boy recovers, | 
in wholesale statements which may be ques- 'to be met, fifteen years after, as the hero of 
tioned or denied. As a guide he is neither safe | this novel. Mrs. Wardlaw, having no earthly 
nor cautious. While exercising the right of happiness but what is centered in her child, 
private judgment very freely, he ought not to | has made it her constant prayer that, whether | 
decry it as the privilege of a Church. He is | for good or evil, his life may be spared. Though | 
evidently incapable of calm philosophizing or | warned by a benevolent friend that such a | 
profound thought in relation to questions that | prayer, without reserve, may bring a curse 
concern a divine revelation and the way in | instead of a blessing, the mother’s cry is still | 
which it should be interpreted. His censures of | the same. The prayer is heard, but the boy 


the over-importance which Miss Marryat 
assigns to great beauty. Its possessor is 
made to trade on it in every look, action, and 
pose. Intellectuality is made of no value in 
comparison with creamy skins, flashing eyes, 
and flowing hair. Beauty is a great and a 
wonderful fascinator; but John Wardlaw, in 
yielding himself a slave to the evil influence of 
Rowena Bellew, is overcome too soon by the 
power of her external charms. The extenuating 
plea is, that he had been brought up in the 
country; that “his sight had not been glutted 
with loveliness, or his ear with flattery; that he 
had associated very little with women, and had 
no fear of them, or, what was worse, of himself.” 
The “devouring passion” with which John 
Wardlaw is possessed is dwelt upon at great 
length; and though we are not allowed to fancy 
the author intends to confound it with true 
love and affection, still the description of Row- 
ena’s alluring looks (not words, for she is cold 
and bad tempered to every one) is returned to 
again and again. In the delineation of a cha- 
racter like this, something of the kind must be 
said; but it is unnecessary to dwell so much 
| upon it, as though it were the pleasantest part 
of the work. In describing a great city, we 
must make mention of its impure alleys and 
| slums; but we turn to the accounts of wide and 
healthy thoroughfares with a sensation of relief. 
We may add, that in ‘For Ever and Ever, 
though the wicked do not flourish like green 
bays, the innocent suffer much; and, without 
telling the plot, we may remark that Henrietta 
Stuart’s devoted lover need not have been made 
quite so insignificant. The stammer is de trop ; 
the sacrifice on her part would have been great 
enough without that. There is great change of 
scenery in the book. When away from London, 
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we are shown pretty sights 4n the hop-gardens | blamed, I have said to the weak people who com- 


of Kent, and finish up with a peep at Burmah, 
and well-given descriptions of the country and 
inhabitants, particularly of the girls, who stick 
gay flowers coquettishly in their hair and 
flutter along in bright-coloured garments. We 
caution Miss Marryat again, as we did on a 
former occasion, not to let her talent be wasted 
on what is not healthy. She has it in her power, 
we are certain, to do much better than she has 
done even in the work before us, though that, 
in spite of its faults, will be popular. The story 
is well conceived and carried out. The sen- 
tences are flowing; and, moreover, the Queen’s 
English has received due consideration, and is 
not murdered on every occasion. 





Views and Opinions. By Matthew Browne. 
(Strahan.) 


WE do not remember to have encountered be- 
fore, in print, the name of Mr. Matthew Browne ; 
but it is no novice who favours us with this 
little book of essays, brimful of good thought 
and feeling, noticeable for many new and true 
things, thoroughly expressed. Mr. Browne is 
essentially a nervous man, if his own descrip- 
tion of the nervous temperament, as given in 
the first essay, be a correct one; and he is as 
sensitive to the change of mental atmosphere 
attending the introduction of a new thought, 
as to the shock consequent on violent sympa- 
thetic emotion. Any proposition essentially 
false, and terrible in its remote applications, 
seems to affect him like foul air; any violent 
sympathy, unjust in its application, reacts upon 
him so powerfully as to hurry him with electric 
power to the contingent truth. In a word, Mr. 
Browne has something of Keats’s wondrous 
power—that of recognizing Truth by the mere 
sense of touch. A current of electric sensation 
plays vividly along every line of passages like 
these :— 

“There is a sort of customary chivalry which 
has, so far as I am aware, no particular maxim to 
support it, though it might, and perhaps does at 
times, find more than one in the New Testament. 
The world could not carry on its affairs for a day, 
it is said, if it were not for ‘gentlemanly construc- 
tions,’ conventional allowances, and many kinds of 
chivalric hard winking which are better understood 
than described. Now, that the world should carry 
on its affairs is not the most necessary thing in this 
universe. The most necessary thing is that the 
will of God—the right —should be done ; and if that 
involves the staying of the world’s affairs, why, 
they must be stayed. If, then, that process of 
chivalrous ignoring which goes on all around us is 
against the will of God, let the world declare itself 
insolvent to-morrow, but let it have done with 
‘gentlemanly constructions.’ I do not, however, 
suppose Havelock would have refused to let a 
soldier of drunken character fight at Lucknow ; or 
that he would have been slow to acknowledge his 
bravery if he fought well. He would not have 
called that sanctioning the man’s intemperance ; 
though he would have been glad to see him an 
honourable member of the temperate band known 
as Havelock’s Saints. That word ‘sanctioning’ is 
constantly on the lips of good people with weak 
heads and generally thin natures. It seems to me 
that it is only the weak folks,—those who are not 
capable of magnanimity in other kinds,—that do 
not understand magnanimity in this kind. I have 
indeed been struck with (may I call it) the great- 
hearted, fraternal recklessness of strong good 
people. I do not mean recklessness in submitting 
to intercourse on low terms, but a half-divine un- 
concernedness, which in reality enables them to 
dictate terms. When I have found the weak good 
people condemn Mr. Greatheart (who is pretty sure 
also to be Mr. Greathead) for recognizing, on any 
defined platform of common pursuit, the special 
qualities of somebody in whom he would have said 
Aif the point had arisen) there was much to be 








plained that Mr. Greatheart was ‘sanctioning’ the 
blamable one,—‘ You must obey your own con- 
sciences,—at your peril, then, do it. But mind that | 
your conscience is not sophisticated by love of 
giving pain, love of power, or love of safety. Let 
me suppose that this person, from whom Mr. Great- | 
heart does not (to your scandal) run away, were, 
in the course of events, to save your life, or lose a 
limb in your service. Suppose your town were in | 
a state of siege, and his was the only hand that | 
could defend you,—would you still be so tender of | 
“sanctioning” him, as you call it? If not, it may | 
be that Mr. Greatheart sees deeper than you do | 
into the things which unite and the things which | 
sever,—how far those join men, how far these part | 
them. Let me take an illustration from British | 
law. There is the great common law of the land, | 
which is antecedent to statute law, both logically 
and chronologically. This great common law is the 
charter of our lives and first liberties. If any man 
alleges a statutory exception, the burden of proof | 
rests with him.’ But this subject is really far too 
large to be dealt with at any such length as can be 
afforded under a general heading.” 


Few readers will be inclined to deny that 
this is very bold and veracious writing. Not 
the least of the praise due to the above passage 
and many others in the book is the statement 
that they deliberately and legitimately attach 
to themselves “sensations” which in most circles 
would be regarded as extremely unscientific. 
Rare are the essayists who can first prepare 
the mind with a broad and purifying propo- 
sition, and then overcome opposition by means 
of what we might call a shock from the nervous 
system of the writer, and finally attest veracity 
by a variety of original illustration. Most 
essayists deliver themselves too elaborately to 
arrive at anything more than a mere science of 
life: they work evenly enough in one direction, 
and never by any accident make allowance for 
the countless negatives in the mind of every 
reader of experience. But Mr. Browne, purely 
because he feels very acutely that life is far 
more than a science, shows everywhere that the 
purest and only true form of individual opinion 
is that of sensitive suggestion. He obtrudes 
nothing on his readers, though sometimes, as in 
the following passage, he slyly leaves them open 
to peculiar consequences :— 


‘One other cause, indeed, has conspicuously 
assisted in determining the bent of energetic young 
minds of fine culture in these days. For reasons 
which have been sufficiently discussed, our most 
highly-educated young men are, in very large pro- 
portion, leading celibate lives. Now, a celibate life 
in all its forms, from monasticism downwards or 
upwards, is favourable to the cultivation of auto- 
cratic tendencies. Life in the family, while it 
promotes stability and peace, quickens our sym- 
pathy with the pain of others, heightens our esti- 
mate of the importance of mutual responsibility, 
and in this way tends to freedom in political rela- 
tions, when other conditions are not unfavourable 
(it is not necessary that they should be actively 
favourable). It might at first sight appear that a 
nation of men who had given hostages to fortune 
must be easier to oppress, and slower to form and 
to utter free opinion; but it is not so, for reasons 
which it would be long to discuss, though they are 
far from being obscure in themselves. Nor must it 
be forgotten, that among masses of cultivated men, 
leading celibate lives under the conditions of highly- 
civilized society, Taste would tend rapidly to be- 
come the captain and guide of existence, instead of 
remaining its drill-sergeant only. This is what is 
actually happening—what has happened before our 
eyes. And Taste loves authority. It is, till man 
shall be perfect, the creature of comfort and con- 
venience—of a life that has glided away from irri- 
tation and anxious forth-looking of all kinds. It 
leans to what is courtly and statuesque; broad, 
smooth avenues; goodness and greatness tamed 
out of their splendid passion; and virtue stamped 
into coinage of convenience. It wants above all 





things a quiet population and a strong government. 
There is no doubt that for the present the working 
power, the force, of the community tends to lodge 
itself in centres represented by wealth ; and thus, 
under the rule of a police of public taste, wealth 
becomes to a large extent the arbiter of public 
virtue. For with plenty of money a man may 
do almost anything he likes, without offending a 
virtuous taste.” 

Quotation must cease now,—and further 
comment is unnecessary. We have here a 
volume which, in an extremely unpretending 
form, contains more absolute reflection on men 
and things than many pretending folios. Un- 
like almost all other volumes of the kind which 
we have read, it contains nothing positive, 
yet represents a mind fully acquainted with 
the finalities, and capable of apprehending the 
services, of modern positivism. 





Memoirs and Services of the late Lieut.-General 
Sir S. B. Ellis, K.C.B., Royal Marines. From 
his own Memoranda. Edited by Lady Ellis. 
(Saunders, Otley & Co.) 

THE late gallant marine, whose body now rests 
in a modest grave in Charlton Churchyard, left 
no record of the year of his birth. We only 
know that in 1804, after resolutely declining 
to carry out his articles as clerk in a lawyer's 
office, he was a second Lieutenant in the Royal 
Marines, and that his career ended last year, 
as a Lieutenant-General, at Woolwich. Sir 
Samuel Ellis had something more than half a 
century of hard work, and got very little by it. 
He was at Trafalgar and at the Dardanelles,— 
names which refer to great events. Whenever 
it was “war time,” the marine was afloat and 
in the very thickest of the fray. No lack of 
work, more than enough of responsibility, con- 
tinual peril of life, inadequate pay, few honours, 
small thanks—that is the sum of the marine 
officer’s life. Yet he is not discontented. In his 
plain, sailorly, unscholarly, but not ineffective 
phrase, he says—“ The writer of the following 
memoirs is one who is himself content with the 
state in which it has pleased God to place him : 
he would not exchange his identity, were it 
possible, for that of any created being. Yet 
‘many and evil have been the days of his pil- 
grimage. He has experienced great risks of 
life, cares, troubles, vexations, disappointments, 
sickness, and affliction. He has known what 
it is to extend his sensibility to external at- 
tachments, to suffer for the sufferings of those 
who were most dear to him, and to feel the 
stroke of death that cut off ‘his fairest hopes 
of sublunary bliss.’ He has toiled with ill suc- 
cess for the means of temporal enjoyments, and 
has been visited by griefs which use has accom- 
modated to his nature. And in this review of 
his destiny he believes that he sees the general 
lot of all the human race.” This is not exactly 
the fact: life has some prizes, and even Sir 
Samuel was not for ever drawing blanks. Vic- 
tory attended him whenever he was afloat. 
He did not, like Nelson, become a fool with 
womankind when he was ashore. Perhaps he 
did worse ; for in his later days Sir Samuel was 
induced to become a railway director, and much 
sorrow was the consequence. He was not one 
of those ready-tongued, liberal-phrased “ Ad- 
mirals,” who are the travelling wind-bags of 
shoddy companies—smart fellows, who talk 
dupes out of their cash, and make fortunes by 
speculations which fail. Sir Samuel lent his 
name, bought his shares, and came to grief, like 
many of his kind. 

His book is more a record of the general 
naval history in which he took a part than one 
of special and personal incidents. He handles 
the professional part deftly enough, but when 
treating of other matters Sir Samuel is apt to 
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forget that what may be new and amusing 
to him is trite and stripped of all interest for 
those with whom such matters have been fami- 
liar from childhood. The gallant marine, more- 
over, is apt to moralize and to deliver himself 
of maxims that are, perhaps, not so original as 
he thought when he penned them. At the end 
of one naval affair of fighting and victory, he 
alludes to the principal actors, and adds, that 
“The world’s a stage, life the play, and men 
and women merely players,’—which is not to 
be gainsaid, yet we fancy we have heard some- 
thing like it before. Here is something newer 
touching Trafalgar and the famous signal :— 


‘This glorious battle, which so greatly influenced 
the affairs of Europe, and gave to England the 
supremacy of the seas, was one through which our 
ship passed with but little loss. There was scarcely 
any wind at the time, and we approached the enemy 
at not more than a knot and a half an hour. As 
‘we neared the French fleet, I was sent below with 
orders, and was much struck with the preparations 
made by the blue-jackets, the majority of whom 
were stripped to the waist, a handkerchief was 
bound tightly round their heads and over the ears, 
to deaden the noise of the cannon, many men being 
deaf for days after the action. The men were 
variously occupied: some were sharpening their 
cutlasses, others polishing the guns, as though an 
inspection were about to take place instead of a 
mortal combat, whilst three or four, as if in mere 
bravado, were dancing a hornpipe; but all seemed 
deeply anxious to come to close quarters with the 
enemy. Occasionally they would look out of the 
ports, and speculate as to the various ships of 
the enemy, many of which had been on former 
occasions engaged by our vessels. It was at this 
time that Nelson’s famous signal, ‘ England expects 
every man to do his duty,’ was hoisted at the mast- 
head of the Admiral’s ship. These words were 
requested to be delivered to the men, and I was 
desired to inform those on the main-deck of the 
Admiral’s signal. Upon acquainting one of the 
quartermasters of the order, he assembled the men 
with ‘Avast there, lads, come and hear the Ad- 
miral’s words.’ When the men were mustered, I 
delivered, with becoming dignity, the sentence,— 
rather anticipating that the effect on the men would 
be to awe them by its grandeur. Jack, however, 
did not appreciate it, for there were murmurs from 
some, whilst others in an audible whisper muttered, 
*Do our duty! Of course we'll do our duty. I’ve 
always done mine, haven’t you! Let us come along- 
side of ’em, and we'll soon show whether we will 
do our duty.’ Still the men cheered vociferously, — 
more, I believe, from love and admiration of their 
Admiral and leaders, than from a full appreciation 
of this well-known signal.” 


Honours were thickly showered on some of 
the victors, but “the brevet rank of major, 
conferred on one captain, was considered ade- 
quate to the claims of the royal marines whose 
gallant exertions so materially contributed to 
the important results of this gloriously-fought 
day.” We turn from this to an incident of the 
war with America, in 1815. The Majestic, 
Endymion, and Pomona were looking out for 
the American ships President, Hornet, and 
Peacock, in American waters :— 

“ At dawn of day of the 15th January, 1815, the 
Majestic made signal for an enemy in sight; we 
bore up in chase, passing the Majestic and approach- 
ing the enemy, which was evidently an American 
frigate ; the Pomona’s signal was now made to keep 
more to starboard, and endeavour to prevent the 
enemy’s bearing up, which again threw us out of 
the direct line of chase. At twelve the Endymion 
was fast closing the stranger, and in half an hour 
the latter opened her stern guns, which was returned 
by the bow chasers of the former. The Pomona 
still approaching, though slowly, the wind falling 
light, the Endymion maintained a running fight 
with the enemy with much apparent success, when 
finding the Endymion outsailed her, she bore up and 
gave her her broadside, which was returned with 
great spirit and effect by the Endymion. The object 








of this manceuvre was to disable the latter, probably | the marines by the latter firing a musket and giving 


imagining she might escape during the darkness of 
the night. A running fight was afterwards sup- 
ported by the two ships; the firing gradually 
ceased, and at ten wholly discontinued ; the Endy- 
mion, from the injury she had received in her masts 
and sails, falling astern of us. However, the Pomona 
still gained upon the enemy, and at eleven we ranged 
up alongside, fired our starboard broadside, gave 
three cheers, and then a second and third broadside ; 
the enemy did not return our fire, but hailed and 
surrendered. A boat was instantly despatched from 
us to take possession. I went on board with a party 
of marines, accompanying the First Lieutenant ; on 
our arrival we had the satisfaction to learn that the 
captured vessel was the United States frigate, Pre- 
sident, Commander Decatur, mounting 54 guns. 
She suffered considerably from the fire of the En- 
dymion and Pomona, having between 90 and 100 
men killed and wounded,—her first, fourth, and 
fifth lieutenants being among the former. When 
Commander Decatur inquired the name of the ship 
to whose captain he had surrendered, we informed 
him it was the Pomona. ‘The Pomona!’ he ex- 
claimed ; ‘I thought it was the Majestic; I could 
have sunk you in five minutes.’ The sight on the 
deck of the American frigate was strange indeed. 
Guns were there named by familiar titles ; there 
was the Nelson and Nile, the Trafalgar, and others, 
just as if Englishmen were her crew; her lower 
deck and cockpit were covered with dead and 
wounded. Most of the killed I succeeded in getting 
thrown overboard, excepting the three lieutenants, 
who were laid in their cabins. On the President 
surrendering to the Pomona, fifty Englishmen (a 
disgrace to their country) threw themselves over- 
board,— seeking death to avoid a more ignominious 
one, which the violated laws and feelings of England 
would justly have inflicted.” 


There is a reverse side to the war-medal. 
Smiling Victory is radiant on one face of it, 
but the suffering victors are depicted on the 
other. This is how the sick and wounded were 
cared for in the Chinese war of a score of years 
or so ago :— 

“JT went with Dr. Lindsay on shore to the 
Military Hospital of the 26th Regiment. I had 
never witnessed a more distressing scene,—460 
persons of the finest regiment of the expedition 
when we arrived in China, lying on mattresses on 
the floors of several rooms of an extensive building, 
from the drummer-boy to the old soldier, variously 
afflicted with grievous complaints of dysentery, 
diarrhcea, and ague fever,—some dying, and all in 
want of many comforts requisite to their recovery, 
such as fresh and wholesome nourishment, good 
nursing and cleanliness, yet they were not to be 
procured ; the sick were so crowded that with some 
difficulty we passed between their lines on the floor 
without inconvenience to them. The condition of 
many was quite hopeless. Sickness and mortality 
were so much on the increase, that of the original 
number of 3,500 who landed in July last, not 
more than 800 bayonets could then be mustered 
for duty.” 


A great many of the good eggs to which the 
French proverb refers were broken in the 
making of the Chinese omelette; and the ome- 
lette was not very digestible, after all! Some- 
times we were well-nigh losing whole basket- 
fulls of our very best eggs; for instance— 

“ About sunset an entire company of the 37th 
Native Infantry was missing; two companies of 
the 49th were sent out in search. I was also re- 
quested to detach a company of Royal Marines for 
the same object. I selected the 8th, armed with 
percussion muskets, giving the command to Lieut. 
Whiting. Capt. Duff of the 37th accompanied 
him; and after a long and tedious march of six 
miles, through paddy fields filled with water, they 
succeeded, amidst much peril, in recovering this 
company, surrounded by Chinese, who were ac- 
tively engaged in getting two guns in position for 
their destruction. The 37th were formed in square 
on a small mound, with their fire-arms, excepting 
one, unavailable from the rain’s effects, and were 


| three loud cheers, which were gladly responded to. 
The effect was instantaneous and most beneficial. 
The Chinese, not knowing the amount of force so 
| unexpectedly near, separated a little; the 37th 
| company retreated ; and Lieut. Whiting, watching 
| his opportunity, judiciously fired a volley or two 
| amongst them, whereby the two companies were 
enabled to return to their respective corps un- 
molested.” 

Later in life Sir Samuel reaped some honours, 
and advantages which do not always accom- 
pany honours. Thus, when he was promoted 
from Commandant to Lieutenant-General, “he 
lost his good-service pension, and suffered other 
reductions in his income.” Then, at over sixty 
years of age he married a widow, and he “ al- 
lowed his name to appear as a director in the 
Direct Exeter and Plymouth Railway.” The 
failure of the line led to the ruin of the old 
marine, who died, some half-way between seventy 
and fourscore, leaving his family unprovided 
for, and his widow pensionless. Government 
contributes 20/. a year each for two young 
orphan sons till they reach an age when edu- 
cation is supposed to be “ finished.” This was a 
gloomy ending for the young fellow who looked 
out of the port-holes of the Ajax at Trafalgar. 
One cannot help reflecting how different a 
story he might have had io tell if he had only 
stuck to his articles in the attorney’s office in 
Yarmouth. 











Liber Monasterii de Hyda; comprising a 
Chronicle of the Affairs of England, from 
the Settlement of the Saxons to the Reign of 
King Cnut; and Chartulary of the Abbey 
of Hyde, in Hampshire, av. 455—1023. 
Edited by Edward Edwards. Published by 
the authority of the Lords Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Treasury, under the direction 
of the Master of the Rolls. (Longmans & Co.) 


TuHE fortunes and vicissitudes of Hyde Abbey, 
near Winchester,—the “‘ New Minster” of be- 
tween eight and nine hundred years ago,— 
equal perhaps, in striking interest, those of any 
among our religious foundations of early times 
that fell a victim to the caprice of our eighth 
Henry and the unlimited rapacity of his 
courtiers. 

Tracing this comparatively small but illus- 
trious monastery to its very sources, the 
reasons for its foundation, not by Alfred the 
Great, as has been very generally assumed, but 
by his son, cannot be more appropriately ex- 
plained than in the words of the editor’s Intro- 
duction to the volume now under notice :— 

“For more than two centuries the Abbey of 
Hyde was known as the New Monastery. The 
entire history of monasticism is—in one and not 
the least instructive of its aspects—a history of 
successive reformations. Not a few of these have 
been the result of the perceptions and reflections of 
men of vigorous character, and often of mature age, 
who have been suddenly transplanted into a new 
scene of labour, far remote from that of their own 
education and early efforts. New Minster was the 
result of the thoughts of Grimbald about what he 
saw at Winchester, and compared both with his 
knowledge elsewhere acquired and with his own 
ideal monastery of the future. This Chronicle tes- 
tifies that it was chiefly King Alfred’s anxiety for 
the better education of the children of his nobles 
which made him summon Grimbald from France; 
and that it was Grimbald’s desire, as well as 
Alfred’s, to make his new monastery pre-eminently 
a place of education. Alfred's long-nourished am- 
bition to be himself the founder of the new com- 
munity was frustrated, we are told, by death. But 
scarcely had Edward the Elder succeeded to the 
crown, when he was solemnly and publicly exhorted 
by Grimbald to carry out his father’s plans. In this 
sense, Alfred may truly be called the founder of 





only aware of their rescue and the proximity of New Minster; but in this sense only.” 
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The first mention of New Minster in the 
‘Book of Hyde’ is in the account given of the 
embassy sent by Alfred to the Archbishop of 


Rheims and the Abbot of St. Bertin’s Monas- | 


tery, requesting their sanction to the transfer 
of Grimbald from that place, in order that he 
might establish, conformably with ecclesiastical 
ritual, a new monastery within the walls of the 
city of Winchester :— 

“The desired permission was obtained, and 
Grimbald arrived in England in the year 884, or, 


according to the brief annals of Hyde, prefixed to | 


its principal Chartulary, in 885. Why an interval 
of more than fifteen years should have elapsed 
between this arrival and Alfred’s death, and yet 
scarcely the first steps have been taken towards 
the accomplishment of the main object for which 
Grimbald was avowedly invited, there is nothing 
in the ‘ Book of Hyde’ to explain.” 


The first inclination of King Edward was to 
found the new Monastery at the expense of 
the old Cathedral Monastery of St. Swithun ; 
but from this he was dissuaded by Grimbald, 
on being cogently reminded by him that “God 
will not accept robbery for burnt offering.” 
Many of the nobles and clergy offering con- 
tributions towards its endowment, within two 
years the New Minster was built and decorated : 


whether Mr. Edwards is justified in asserting | at | 
| showed very gallantly the true mettle of their 


that it was not only new, but “stately,” is more 
than we can confidently say, taking the word 
in its acceptation at the present day. The work 
of dedication completed, the remains of Alfred, 
its intended founder, and Ealhswith, his wife, 
were solemnly transferred to it from the 
Cathedral Church of St. Swithun. Receiving 
constant accessions of lands and benefactions 
from almost every Saxon king who succeeded 


| Cnut, gave, in 1041, to its altars—to reward 


|Queen Emma, widow of Ethelred and of 


| 
| 
| 


the prayers of the monks for her deceased son, | 


Valentine, who was decapitated at Rome in the 


King Harthacnut—the head of that famous St. | 


year 270, and is honoured—not by the Roman | 


Church alone—on the 14th of February. How 


this venerated relic came, after the lapse of | 


nearly eight centuries, to England, we are not 
told. But thenceforth, at all events, the monks 
of New Minster showed to their admiring 


worshippers St. Valentine’s sacred head, as well | 


as the remains of St. Josse, and those of their 


truly venerable founder, St. Grimbald, in his | é D 
| and the church and premises of St. Swithun’s, 


rich silver shrine.” 
The second Abbot of the name of Elfwy, or 


Alwy, who assumed that office in 1063, was | 
brother of Earl Godwin, and uncle of King | 


Harold the Second; the result, of course, being 
that Harold’s cause against the invading 


Norman was supported by the people of New | 


Minster with all their might. Twelve of its 


stoutest monks, supported by twenty men-at- | 
arms as their retainers, fought under the banner | 
of Harold at Hastings; and there is reason to | 


believe, Mr. Edwards tells us,— 
“that the Winchester recruits, new 


that ‘their limbs were made in England,’ but 


pasture, and fell almost to a man on the field. 
Utterly uncanonical as was such a fate, the fact 
must ever be regarded as not the least striking 
incident of that memorable battle, as well as a 
notable event in the annals of New Minster. The 
Conqueror, of whose grim pleasantry so many 
anecdotes survive, is reported to have said that 
the abbot must have been worth a barony, and 


as they | 
must have been to such a scene, did not forget | 


| the twelve monks a manor apiece; and that such 


to the English throne, in 965 it experienced its | 


first revolution. In that year the Secular 
Canons, originally established there by Grim- 
bald, under the Augustinian rule, were sum- 
marily compelled, by force of a Papal Bull 
of Pope John the Thirteenth, to assume the 
Benedictine habit or to vacate their stalls, 
—“the actual robes and cowls being provided 
beforehand, and brought into the choir before 
their eyes. To submit to the Benedictine rule 
or to suffer the pains of expulsion, was their 
alternative. A small number took the cowl; 
the majority were expelled. A colony of monks 
from Abingdon replaced the deprived canons, 
under the abbacy of Algar, or Ethelgar. In the 
following year King Edgar issued his famous 
Code for the government of the newly-reformed 
abbey—a code which was doubtless the produc- 
tion of Bishop Ethelwold himself, acting in 
unison with the all-powerful Dunstan.” 

The names of its earlier Abbots are unknown. 
“Tn Ethelgar,” as the learned editor says, “ we 
have not only a recorded name, but a character 
and career of marked savour and individuality.” 
Trained originally under Dunstan, at Glaston- 
bury, and at Abingdon under Ethelwold, the 
“Father of Monks,” he eventually became 
Bishop of Selsey, and Archbishop of Canter- 
bury; from his time the names of the Abbots 
are recorded. 

King Cnut, the Dane, entertained towards 
the Abbey the spirit of munificence shown by 
his Saxon predecessors.—“ His liberality to New 
Minster was shown by his grant of the manor 
of Drayton, in Hampshire, containing five 
hides of land, and by the gift of a magnificent 
golden cross, richly adorned with precious 
stones, with two great images of gold and 
silver, and with sundry relics of saints. This 
gorgeous and much-coveted cross figures very 
notably in the subsequent history of the abbey.” 

The beneficent spirit of the Saxon Kings 
towards the New Minister revived in Edward 
the Confessor and his mother. ‘“ The Dowager 


should be the mulct inflicted on the offending com- | 


munity. But William’s vindictive punishment was 
not to stop there. Two years passed before he 
would allow of the election of a new abbot. It 
may be well imagined that during that long inter- 
regnum the monastery, in all that remained of its 
worldly possessions, lay very much at the mercy 
of the Norman officials and of the Norman 
soldiery.” 

In the confiscation which so largely followed 
—the second revolution which overtook them 





under the tender mercies of the Red King and 
his unprincipled_ minister, Ranulph Flambard, 
or Passeflambard (Pass-the-torch); the latter 
of whom had the assurance to sell the then 
vacant Abbacy, by simoniacal contract, to Her- 
bert de Losinga, Bishop of Norwich, by way 
of making snug provision for the bishop’s 
father, Robert, who, according to the terms of 
the contract, was to contribute liberally to the 
exchequer of Rufus from the Abbey revenues. 
In the earlier part of the reign of Henry the 
First, the monks of New Minster, thoroughly 
tired, no doubt, of their present locality, cooped 
up as it was between the Conqueror’s palace 


selected a new site for their Abbey, in Hyde 
Mead, without the walls of Winchester; the 
scene of the fabled combat between Guy of 
Warwick and Colbrand the Dane, and where, 
no doubt, in some preceding age, a “real and 
memorable combat between Dane and English- 
man,” as Mr. Edwards says, had taken place. 
After much trouble in bringing the soil of 
this mead, which was of a soft and springy 
nature,—a “natural water-meadow,” in fact,—to 
the requisite consistency for a foundation, by 
laying on adventitious masses of beaten clay, 
to a depth of near four feet, the New Minster 
rose once again, at Hyde, and in 1110 was ready 
to receive its inmates. In that year,“ the monks 
of New Minster marched, in long procession, 
to their new home, carrying with them their 
sacred relics; the cross of silver and gold which 
Cnut the Dane had given, and William the 
Norman had restored; and the more precious 
remains of the illustrious dead who had so 
long reposed within their walls. Once again 
the body of Alfred was carried, in solemn 
pomp, to a new resting-place, where it was 
to lie undisturbed even by the sacrilegious 
excesses which so often degraded the Reforma- 
tion of the sixteenth century. It was now to rest 
in peace till the verge of the nineteenth century, 
and then—only too characteristically—to be 
rooted up for the better accommodation of the 


| Hampshire felons.” The site of the old Abbey 
| was forthwith surrendered into the King’s 


—the inmates of New Minster were stripped 


by the Conqueror of broad lands and manors, 
in Hants, Wilts, Portsea, and Wight, amount- 


ing to little short of 17,000 acres. And 
not only in the loss of their more dis- | 


tant lands were these patriots of the cowl 
thus punished: another instalment of kingly 
vengeance was reserved for them, and one 
which they must have sorely felt—for some 
years at least :— 

" ©The desire 
Winchester had originally cooped up the inmates 


for the shelter of the walls of | : 
| adversaries. 


in very narrow confines. So closely packed together | 
were the two communities of St. Swithun and of | 


St. Peter (the New Minster), that between the 
foundations of their respective buildings there was 


scarcely, we are told, room for a man to pass along. | 


The old chronicler who has recorded this fact, and 
its consequences, in quite pathetic terms, goes on 
to say that the choral service of the one monastery 
conflicted with that of the other, so that both were 
spoiled ; and that the ringing of their bells together 
produced a horrid discord. This being so, King 
William now deprived the monks of the younger 
community of one half of their narrow enclosure, 
and built thereon a royal palace. Perhaps he 
thought that such a neighbour would make it 
safe that on no future emergency would monks in 
armour ride forth from New Minster to battle.” 
Mr. Edwards, who is evidently well ac- 
quainted with these localities, has very thought- 


hands, and by him transferred to the Bishop 
and monks of the Cathedral church. 

The new-built Abbey lasted only thirty 
years. Dissensions between the monks and 
William Giffard, the Bishop of Winchester, 
speedily followed this change of site, and by 
his successor, Henry of Blois, also Abbot of 
Glastonbury, and brother of King Stephen, it 
was despoiled, devastated, and finally burnt; 
by the agency of “fire-balls” thrown from 
Wolvesey Castle, the Bishop’s residence, into 
the part of the city and suburbs held by his 
At least twenty other churches, 
the Chroniclers say, and the Abbey of St. 
Mary, shared its fate :— 


‘‘The crowning drop in the bitter cup of the 
monks of Hyde came after the raising of the siege, 
a raising precipitated... by the strange escape of 
the Empress Maud from Winchester Castle, con- 
cealed in a leaden coffin. When the many sufferers 
were groping among the ruins for such salvage as 
they could gather, our monks found that theirs 
was considerable. The Bishop... . forced, or in 
some way induced, the monks to yield up the 
precious ‘ashes’ of the cross of Cnut, and of their 
other church vessels and furniture. Sixty pounds 
in weight of silver; fifteen pounds in weight of 
gold ; three diadems, adorned with precious stones; 
two golden images of the Virgin and of St. John, 


| one of which the Bishop stripped of its gold and 


fully illustrated his narrative with a diagram, | 
showing the encroachment of the Conqueror’s 
palace upon the New Minster curtilage. 

We find these unlucky people next falling | 


gems; two silver patens, handsomely ornamented 
with gold; two very precious and richly-adorned 
lavers, of the sort called ‘Salomonic’; a silver 
vase for holy water, given by Cnut; with numerous 
other precious vases, censers, reliquaries, and the 
like, figure in the long bills of indictment and of 
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damages. which the monks sent successively to the 
king; to the universal judge of ecclesiastical appeals 
in that day, St. Bernard of Clairvaux; and to 
the Pope. The monks complained, also, of great 
ravages made by the Bishop on some of their 
estates; and they estimated their total loss as 
equivalent, in money, to the enormous sum of 
4,862/. The suits against the Bishop dragged on 
their weary length for nearly twenty years.” 


The Abbey was but slowly rebuilt, and its 
restoration very gradual. Rudborne dates the 
reconstruction of the church in 1182; but 130 
years after that date, Bishop Henry Wodelock 
states, in an episcopal letter, that part of the 
monastery was then still in ruins, and that the 
estates were insufficient for its complete restora- 
tion, and for the maintenance of due hospitality. 
For information as to the further succession of 
its abbots,—none of them, till we come to the 
very last, as Mr. Edwards remarks, distin- 
guished for learning,—and the further fortunes 
and mishaps of the foundation, the insurrection 
of its tenants, its temporary surrender, from 
sheer poverty and inanition, into the hands of 
William Edyndon, Bishop of Winchester, and 
the benevolence shown to it by William de 
Wykeham, his successor, we must refer the 
reader to the lengthy and elaborate Introduc- 
tion to the volume; to the research shown in 
which, equally with the text of the ‘Book of 
— ’ itself, we are indebted for the preceding 
acts. 

The last, and perhaps the most able, of its 
Abbots, John Salcot, a favourite alike of Wolsey 
and of Henry the Eighth, took an active part 
in precipitating the downfall of Hyde Abbey. 
After duly making his tems with the King’s 
Commissioners, headed by “ Master Thomas 
Wrythysley” (Wriothesley), a man as unscru- 
pulous as himself, in April, 1538, a surrender 
of the monastery, and of all its possessions,was 
made into the King’s hands; pensions being 
formally assigned to the Abbot, Prior, and 
nineteen other monks. Wriothesley had not been 
busy in the matter for nothing; he received, 
as a gift, several of the richest manors of Hyde 
Abbey, and a short lease of its site having 
been granted to him, apparently for that 
specific purpose, he lost little time in levelling 
the buildings with the ground, and selling the 
materials; this done, the reversion of the site 
passed, together with the demesne lands of the 
Abbey, by royal grant, to Richard Bethell. In 
the days of Leland and Camden, a few heaps of 
ruins alone marked the spot where the royal 
Abbey of Hyde had once stood. In 1788, its 
former site, then a field, was purchased for the 
purpose of erecting there a County “ Bridewell,” 
or House of Correction. Many stone coffins 
were discovered in the excavations, the bones 
in which were scattered about, and the coffins 
broken to pieces, or turned into water-troughs. 
Numerous patens, chalices, and rings were also 
found. Immediately in front of where the high 
altar had stood, three coffins, of evidently a 
superior description, were dug up; supposed, 
with every presumption of probability, to have 
contained the bones of King Alfred, his wife 
Ealhswith, and Edward the Elder, his son. The 
decayed lead of the principal coffin was sold as 
old metal for two guineas.—Sic transit gloria 
mundi, 

The Chronicle of Hyde Abbey, published in 
the present volume, has been long known to the 
antiquarian world as the ‘ Liber'de Hyda,’ but 
only, during the last two centuries, through an 
abridged and unfinished transcript made by 
John Stow, the Chronicler, in 1572, now pre- 
served among the Lansdowne MSS. (No. 717) 
in the British Museum. The original manu- 
script itself, after having been quoted by several 
Church historians in the early part of the seven- 





teenth century, seems to have disappeared for 
a considerable time from public notice; only 
to be discovered by the present writer in 1861, 
in the Library of the Earl of Macclesfield, at 
Shirburn Castle, in Oxfordshire ; its identifi- 
cation being owing to a description of the 
Lansdowne Manuscript in Mr. Duffus Hardy’s 
‘Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. relating to the 
Early History of Great Britain’ (published in 
the present Series), sub anno 959. How the 
manuscript found its way to Shirburn is now 
unknown; but whatever may have been its 
previous devolutions of ownership, the noble 
Earl, with a becoming public spirit and genuine 
liberality, has placed it unreservedly at the 
editor’s disposal for publication. 

Though commencing with the early Legend 
of Albina and Brut, and entering largely into 
the history of the Anglo-Saxon times, the ‘Book 
of Hyde’ is, in reality, a compilation from earlier 
and various sources, made at a comparatively 
recent date. From internal evidence Mr. Edwards 
satisfies himself that its date of compilation 
must be “subsequent to the year 1354”; but 
as there is a long quotation avowedly from the 
‘Historia Aurea’ of John of Tynemouth, we may 
probably be justified in placing its compilation 
at a date considerably nearer the close of the 
fourteenth century. 

This Chronicle, as it seems to us, was origin- 
ally intended by its industrious compiler as 
a framework for the Abbey Chartulary, which 
it includes; a kind of setting in which its 
terrars, privileges and charters (some of which, 
no doubt, were genuine, while some again have 
a rather spurious look) were intended to be 
inlaid. And, indeed, next after those portions 
of its contents in relation to the history of 
Saxon times, the information given in which 
is not to be found elsewhere, these charters 
form tlie most interesting feature in the Chro- 
nicle; partly from the insight which they 
afford us of the early topography of the locali- 
ties in the possession and the vicinity of the 
Abbey; but even more so from the fact that 
each Saxon document is accompanied by an 
English translation—not at all times, however, 
very accurate—in our vernacular of the latter 
half of the fourteenth century ; affording excel- 
lent and abundant examples for the philologist 
of the middle English of that date. Latin 
translations, not superior in accuracy, are also 
annexed to the English. The documents thus 
carefully treated by the enthusiastic compiler 
are,——the will of Alfred the Great, the numerous 
grants of Edward the Elder, the privilege of 
Athelstan, the grant of Alfred, himself a 
grantee of Athelstan, grants of Edmund the 
Elder, the will of Edred, grants of Edred and 
Edulf, grants of Edwy, grants of Ethelred, the 
will of Ethelwold, the forfeitures of Wulfbold, 
and the will of Ethelmere. Of all these there 
are careful translations given by way of Appen- 
dix, from the pen of Mr. Edwards himself. 

The Appendix also contains a smaller Chron- 
icle of Hyde, a.p. 1035—1121; evidently, from 
its comparative fullness of detail, of some his- 
torical value. The editor informs us that he 
has omitted a leaf accompanying this frag- 
ment, “which,” he says, “contains a geographical 
description of England (Britain ?), with an enu- 
meration of its episcopal Sees, and of the Shires 
respectively constituting its three great divi- 
sions of Westsexenlage, Danelage, and Mercene- 
lage.” The omission, to our thinking, is the 
less to be regretted, as in reality this sample of 
Anglo-Saxon geography is not of any great 
value; but such as it is, it has already made 
itsappearance in this series, ‘Liber Custumarum’ 
(in the Munimenta Gildhalle Lond.), pp. 624-6, 
from the Cotton MS. Claudius D. ii. Another 
Register of Hyde Abbey, which was formerly 








in the library of the Dukes of Buckingham at 
Stowe Park, is now in the library of Lord 
Ashburnham in Sussex. Of this manuscript 
there is an elaborate description in the 
privately - printed ‘Bibliotheca Manuscripta 
Stowensis, of Dr. Charles O’Connor, to which, 
Mr. Edwards tells us, he is “the more indebted, 
as the facilities of access to the MS. itself are 
not now what they were at Stowe.” We are 
sorry to read of such a fact as this; the very 
statement of it ensures the censure it deserves. 

Mr. Edwards’s volume concludes with a 
glossary of obsolete, corrupt and obscure words, 
a very useful index of places and of principal 
boundaries, and an elaborate general index. 
The errors that we have met with in turning 
over its pages are but of a trivial character and 
few in number. By an oversight in page xxxv, 
Emma, the widow of Ethelred the Unready 
and Cnut, is called the “ queen of Edward the 
Confessor,” whereas she was his mother; in 
page xxxiv, line 5, the date 955 is obviously 
an error for 995; and in page 112, line 11, for 
“virginculam” read virgunculam, as the classical 
form, if we remember aright, is the normal 
rule in these publications. 

From what we have already said, our readers, 
we think, will consider us justified in congratu- 
lating Mr. Edwards on having added to the 
Rolls Series a well-edited volume of consider- 
able value, both in an historical and a philo- 
logical point of view. 





Thirty Years of Army Life on the Border: com- 
prising Descriptions of the Indian Nomads of 
the Plains; Explorations of New Territory; 
a Trip across the Rocky Mountains in the 
Winter; Descriptions of the Habits of 
different Animals found in the West, and the 
Methods of Hunting them; with Incidents in 
the Life of different Frontier Men, &c. By 
Colonel R.B. Marcy, U.S.A. With Numerous 
Illustrations. (Low & Co.) 


A gallant officer, who has known “ more than 
thirty years of service in the United States 
Army,” a considerable part of which period 
was spent “on the frontiers, on the prairies, or 
among the far western mountains,’ Colonel 
Marcy has already made good his title to a 
place amongst writers of ability by ‘The 
Prairie Traveller, a book favourably spoken of 
by a large circle of readers. His present volume 
will prove no less delightful to persons who 
have a taste for narratives of adventure. Some 
of its illustrations of life in Arkansas and 
Texas are exquisitely droll, as well as broadly 
comic. Speaking of the rules which govern the 
American usage of “liquoring,” the Colonel 
says: “Among the characteristics of the people 
of the United States, I know of no custom 
which exhibits a more marked contrast in their 
habits and those of their cousins on the other 
side of the Atlantic than that of the interchange 
of civilities over the social glass. .. An acquaint- 
ance of mine, living in the Cherokee country, 
once visited Little Rock, and stopped at the 
Anthony House. Feeling fatigued and thirsty 
after a hard ride, he, on entering the hotel, 
went to the bar and called for a glass of liquor, 
when, to his astonishment, he said, ‘Fourteen 
men who were sitting around stepped up and 
“lowed they'd take sugar in thar’n!” He paid 
for the fifteen drinks, as it was in strict con- 
formity with the customs of the country, but 
he did not visit the bar again.” On his return 
from the plains after exploring the Brazos 
river to its sources in 1854, he encountered, 
near a remote frontier house, a lovely American 
girl, whom he places before the reader as a 
model “ prairie belle.” Eighteen years in age, 
gracefully formed, possessing a musical voice, 
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and rarely endowed with respect to facial 
beauty, this young lady “ wore a closely-fitting 
bloomer costume, with a jaunty little straw 
hat upon one side of her head, fastened under 
the chin with a pretty pink ‘ribbon, and her 
luxurious natural ha air curled in ringlets all over 
her shoulders. She was evidently ‘the reigning 
belle of the neighbourhood, as well as the 
favourite spoiled child of her family; and she 
was just as wild, untamed, and free from the 
absurd, tyrannical conventionalities of society 
as the mustangs that roamed over the adjacent 
prairies. .. She inquired very particularly about 
our camping arrangements, and manifested a 
good deal of curiosity concerning the shape, 
material, and capacity of our tent. She had never 
seen one, it appeared, and I remarked to her that 
after ours was pitched, ifshe would honour us with 
a call, she would have a good opportunity of 
seeing how very comfortable we could make 
ourselves in camp. At this she turned around, 


facing me, applied her thumb to her nose with | 
her fingers extended, closed one eye, and, with | 
her countenance assuming a most ludicrously | 


severe expression, observed, ‘I’m afraid of 
wolves, ole hoss.’ As I was quite unconscious 
of having intended any disrespect to the young 
lady, I was a good deal surprised at this exhi- 
bition of indignation.” At the close of his book 
the author gives some interesting particulars 
concerning that superb shot and enthusiastic 
sportsman, Capt. Martin Scott, whose prowess 
with the rifle is known to popular fame in 
connexion with the racoon, who, on finding 
himself within range of the captain’s weapon, 
exclaimed, “I am a gone ’coon; you need not 
fire; Ill come down and give no trouble.” 
Col. Marcy records of this “dead shot ”»— 
‘Some of his performances in rifle-shooting I have 
witnessed myself, and for great accuracy I must ac- 


knowledge that they exceed anything of the kind I | 


have ever known before. One of the many instances 
where I have been present at his shooting will, I 
presume, suffice to illustrate this. He proposed to 
me, upon one occasion, that we should take an old- 


fashioned United States yager that he had, and | 


determine which could load and fire three shotsin the 
shortest space of time, and make the best target. 


Accordingly, a playing card, with a spot or bull’s eye | 


in the centre about the size ofa dime, was attached 
to a log of wood, and placed at seventy-five yards | 
from where we proposed to stand. Capt. Scott | 
then took the rifle uncharged, with the powder- 
flask at hand, and the balls and patches in his 
mouth, and he made three shots ‘ off-hand’ in one 
minute and twenty seconds. I then myself went 
to the target, and found one round hole directly 
through the centre of the bull’s-eye. I was sur- 
prised at the precision of the shot, but observed to | 
the captain that the other two had entirely missed 
the target. He shook his head and called for an 
axe, when we split the log, and found the three balls | 
in one mass, all having passed through the same 
round aperture directly in the centre of the card.” 

Clearly the ’coon had good cause for his 
despair. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Harper's Pictorial History of the Great Rebellion. 
Part I.—To the Close of the Peninsular Cam- 
paign of 1862. (Low & Co.) 

THE only faults to be noticed in this well-written 

and profusely-illustrated history of the American 

War are, the size of its page and the weight of the 

volume. Large quarto is an inconvenient size for 

a volume that is addressed to a numerous public, 

and is intended for popular study. The clerk 

hurrying at the same time to knowledge and his 
office, the mechanic snatching the “ odd minutes ” 
of a day for self-education, the studious boy who 


likes to carry a volume in his pocket, and other | 


students of a humble sort, have reasonable objec- 
tions to heavy quarto books that cannot be 
read without the help of a reading-desk, and even 
then cannot be perused with the same facility as a | 


handy octavo volume. To the work before us 
these remarks apply with especial force, as the 
volume is very ponderous, and much of its con- 
tents is in very small type. Otherwise, the 
‘ Pictorial History of the Great Rebellion’ merits 
cordial praise. Many of its illustrative pictures 
are the best that we have seen in such a work; 
and some of the numerous portraits of prominent 
actors in the war are admirable as likenesses and 
works of Art. The tone of the book is enthusiasti- 
cally—some would say narrowly—loyal; but in all 
points where we have tested its statements, the 
writers may be commended for severe accuracy. 
Tn accordance with honesty which characterizes most 
Northern accounts of the late struggle, the editor 
not only gives due prominence to the panic of Bull 
Run, but has the hardihood to illustrate its humilia- 
tions with a picture of the retreat. 


Types from the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures, as 
illustrated in the Colours of the Rainbow. By 
Mrs. Kelly. (Darton & Co.) 

| THE writer’s subject is the covenant-bow, the 

witness, as is stated, of a life that St. John speaks 

of. God manifests himself in his mediatorial cha- 
racter as the bow in the clouds. The book exhibits 

a strange jargon and jumble, unintelligible, allegor- 

izing, and absurd. Here is a specimen: ‘Our 

Lord is the Esau, having taken upon himself the 

nature of the dying child of Adam. Again, He is, 

as the uprooted child of the law, the lentil, or life- 
preserver; and, moreover, He is the Jacob, the 
| supplanter, the hand that seethed the pottage and 

held it forth to his brother, that the birthright 
should be his, and his the beloved seed.” Inter- 
spersed with such writing are various Hebrew and 
Greek words, which add to the grotesque incoher- 
ences and imaginings. Good sense is a quality 
which does not appear; and its absence is ill sup- 
plied by the farrago served up for the palate of 
such allegorizers as consent for the time to lay 
their reason aside. 


Memorials of Worcester. By Mackenzie E. C. 
Walcott. (Birmingham, Wright.) 

Mr. Mackenzie Walcott is perhaps best known 
as a topographical writer by his book on West- 
minster. He has, however, written in illustration 
| of so many places in England that there are few in 
which he is not known. Here we meet with him 
at Worcester, with a guide-book that a baby might 
carry in its hand, and grown-up people, without 
| end, profit by. In some three dozen pages he has 
cleverly contrived to pack a vast mass of historical 
and local incidents that are not only interesting 
themselves, but are likely to induce, in those 
| who read, a desire to know more about them, 
in full detail. Mr. Walcott states that Worcester 
|‘ ‘has borne more names than any town in Eng- 
land,” and that ‘‘ Hwie-wara-ceaster’’—the castle 

| of the inhabitants of the county of the Huiccii— 
| was the original form and significance of its name. 
| Tts fighting > period, as far as record tells, began in 
the seventh century, when King Eadwine of North- 
umberland drove the British King Ceadenalla 
| through and out of the city. The period ended in 
the seventeenth century, when Charles the Second 
fled out of the county away from the pursuit of 
Cromwell. For nearly 1,200 years Worcester has 
been a cathedral city; and it is to be noted that its 
bishop, Wolstan, was the only prelate whom the 
Conqueror left in possession of his see. The prin- 
cipal portion of the book refers to the cathedral, 
which no traveller can visit with a better manual 
to help him than he will find in these ‘ Memorials.’ 
A cheap and convenient edition of the Bacche 
of Euripides (Parker) has been added to the 
“Oxford Pocket Classics.” The notes give more 
assistance in the way of translation than those in 
other works of this series, long passages, and in one 
instance a whole chorus, being translated. The 
renderings are not always the best that could have 
been given, as, for example, “It is not wisdom to 
| be wise; and more than mortal thought are short- 
| ness of days.” This is neither good English nor a 
correct version of the Greek, which might be thus 
| rendered: ‘‘Cleverness and sentiments unbecoming 
mortals are not wisdom; life is short.” There is a 
curious misprint in the same note, poor for sogor, 
which seems to show want of care in revising. 








—There is no remarkable merit in The Guide to 
the Latin Language, by E. Tickner, B.A. (Clarke), 
and A Latin Reader, by E. Tickner, B.A. (Clarke}’ 
The former is a first book, comprising grammar, 
reading and exercise book, ‘not well arranged. It 
is a strange thing to put ‘irregular before regular 
verbs, and mix up nouns, adjectives and verbs 
together, instead of taking them in succession, as 
they occur in all grammars. The vocabularies in 
both are too often on the same page as the reading 
lessons. They should be at the end of the “we 
There is a want of careful graduation in the order 
of reading lessons.—The opposite of this may b2 
said of The Complete Reader; being a carefully- 
graduated System of Teaching to Read and Spell 
by Means of Attractive and Interesting Lessons, by 
E. T. Stevens and C. Hole (Longmans), which is 
one of the best books for teaching reading and 
spelling that we have seen. We think some of 
the reading lessons, particularly the earlier ones, 
might as well have been shorter.—Another good 
first book is, First Steps in Geography, for the Use 
of Beginners, corrected to the Present Year, by 
D. F. T. (Nisbet), which conveys much correct 
information in simple language, and within mode- 
rate limits. —The Little Scholar's First Step in the 
German Language, by Mrs. F. Lebahn (Lock- 
wood), may be useful for very young beginners in 
German, if there are any such.—We are surprised 
that M. J. Gaillard, B.A., should have thought it 
worth while to publish his French Orthoépy; or, 
the Certain Guide to an Accurate French Pronun- 
ciation (Philip & Son). It is a lengthy, elaborate, 
and pretentious attempt to teach pronunciation by 
the roundabout and necessarily imperfect method 
of written directions, which are rendered no clearer 
by a useless parade of anatomy, with drawings of 
men’s heads. We cannot imagine any one having 
the patience to wade through the weary work, or 
if he did, gaining as much by it as he might pick 
up from half-an-hour’s vivd voce instruction.—A 
far more practical book bears the title of The 
Beginner's Comprehensive French Book, by J. Del- 
pech, B.A. (Triibner). It contains rules for pro- 
nunciation, the accidence of the grammar, reading 
lessons (some of which are closely translated, but 
not on the same page or opposite to it), exercises, 
and a dictionary. There are also a few useful 
grammatical questions. The Preface contains some 
sensible observations and directions as to the use 
of the book.—The two volumes entitled History 
of Rome, and History of Greece, by W. F. Collier, 
LL.D., (Nelson) are readable sketches, in which 
the biographical element is made to play a promi- 
nent part. While this undoubtedly increases the 
interest, it rather interrupts the continuity of 
the narration, and interferes with the unity and 
compactness of the historical representation. The 
reader’s mind is so pre-occupied with persons that 
he is in danger of missing events and their mutual 
dependence. Occasional attempts at fine writing, 
and rather too rhetorical a style in general, do not 
add to the value of the books. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 

Alford’s (H., D.D.) The Year of Prayer, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Bohn’s Stand: ard Library, ‘ Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria,’ 3/6 cl. 
Brock’s (Mrs. C.) My Father's Hand, and other Bhosien, 16mo. 2/6 cl. 
Copsley ‘Annals preserved in Proverbs, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Crichton’s (A. W.) Naturalist’s Ramble to the Orcades, 12mo. 4/ cl. 
Crisp (E.) on Malignant Cholera, its Origin, &., 8vo. 5/ swd. 
Cumberstone Conquest (The), cr. 8vo. 3 » cl. 
ee (Rev. C.) Arithmetic, 12mo. 2/6 
on First Greek Verse Reading Book, % 2mo. 2/ cl. swd. 
Flack (Capt.) The Texan Ranger, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Foxe’s Book of Martyrs (Cassell’s Illust. Edit.). sup. roy. 8vo. 12/ 
frankland’s (E.) Lecture Notes for Chemical Students, er. 8vo. 12/ 
#ray’s (A,) Nettie’s Mission, Stories on the Lord’s ig op 3/6 cl. 
falliday’s (A.) Town and Country Sketches, post 8vo. 7, 
ferschel’s (J. F. W.) Familiar Lectures on Scientific Subjects, 6/ 
Lood’s (Thos.) Serious Poems, edited by Lucs as, fep. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Kingston's (W. H. G.) Washed Ashore, 16mo. 3/6 ¢ 
Macdonald's (Geo.) Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood, 3 vols. 31/6 
Macmillan’s Magazine, Vol. 14, 8vo. 7 
Murray’s (W.) Emotional Disorders of ‘Sy mpathetic System, 3/6 cl. 
Mushet’s (W.B.) Practical Treatise on Apoplexy, 8vo. el. 
Nimmo’s Popular Tales, Vol. 5,‘ Hunt of the Glenkens,’ &c., 1/ 
Old Merry’s Annual, 1867, sq. 5/ cl. 
Paget's (G. E.) Harveian Oration, 1866, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Philips’s (R.) Bethel Flag, Sermons to Seamen, 12mo. 2/ cl. 
Phillips's (L.B.) Autographic Album of Fs ‘ac-similes, dto. 21/ cl. 
Poeseos Roman Specimina, in usum Scholes Rugbeiensis, 4/6 cL. 
Recollections of the East, by a Subaltern, oblong folio, 21/ cl. 
Record of Zoological Literature, 1865, 8vo. 30, a 
Shakespeare, Handy Volume Edition, Vol. 6, / swd. 
Snow’s (Mrs. L.) je req son Popul: ar Subjects, 3/6 cl. 
Spirit of Praise, illust. s . 21/ 
Statutes, Public General, 0. & 30 Vict., royal 8vo. 14/ bds. 
Stephens’s (F. G.) English Children as pa ainted by Reynolds, 21/ cl. 
Stewart's (B.) Elementary Treatise on creat, 12mo. 7 
Sunday Afternoons with Mamma, aa) el 
near ay ee, eng Sxposed, by Common Sense, 5/ 

Venn’s (J.) The Logic of Chance, 12mo. 7/6 ¢ 
Whately’s (Abp.) Life and Correspondence, } by Miss Whately, 28/ cl. 
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LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

In Messrs. Macmillan & Co.’s list there is an 
announcement of the completion of ‘ The Cambridge 
Shakespeare,’ edited by Messrs. Clark and W. Aldis 
Wright. Among other works of interest are ‘The 
Tliad of Homer,’ translated into English accentua- 
ted Hexameters by Sir John Herschel,—‘ Legend- 
ary Fictions of the Irish Celts,’ collected by Patrick 
Kennedy, and ‘The Poetical Works of John 
Milton,’ edited by Prof. Masson. 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall announce for Novem- 
ber Mr. Wornum’s ‘ Life of Holbein,’—Mr. E. 8S. 
Dallas’s ‘The Gay Science,’ meaning the science 
of criticism,—‘ Polynesian Reminiscences,’ by W. 
T. Pritchard,—‘ Norway, its People and its Insti- 
tutions,’ by the Rev. John Bowden. Mr. Mark 
Lemon’s ‘ Up and Down the London Streets’ is in 
the press, as also is ‘ Nights in the Harem,’ by 
Mrs. Emmeline Lott, the Governess to the Viceroy 
of Egypt, who startled our propriety a little by her 
first rough book on herself and her pupil. 

Messrs. Routledge & Sons announce the follow- 
ing books for the new season :—‘ Wayside Poesies,’ 
original poems of the country life, edited by Robert 
Buchanan, with illustrations, —‘ Griset’s Grotesques, 
or Jokes drawn on Wood,’ with rhymes by Tom 
Hood, jun.,—‘ The Pictorial Shakspere,’ a new 
and revised edition in eight volumes, edited by 
Charles Knight,—‘ Little Lays for Little Folk,’— 
‘ Quotations from Shakespeare,’ a new selection of 
extracts,—‘ Monstrelet’s Chronicles,’ a new edition, 
and ‘ Longfellow’s Poems,’ a new red-line edition. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co.’s list includes ‘The 
Two Centuries of Song; or, Melodies, Madrigals, 
Sonnets, and other Occasional Verse of the Eng- 
lish Poets of the last Two Hundred Years, with 
Critical and Biographical Notes,’ by W. Thornbury, 
—‘An Illustrated Edition of Bishop Heber’s Hymns,’ 
—‘A Selection of Sonnets; with an Essay on Son- 
nets and Sonneteers,’ by the late Leigh Hunt; 
edited, from the original MS., by S. Adams Lee, 
—‘Milton’s Paradise Lost,’ with the original 
Steel Engravings of John Martin,—‘A Concor- 
dance to Milton’s Poetical Works,’ by C. D. 
Cleveland,—‘The Masque at Ludlow,’ by the 
author of ‘Mary Powell,—‘A Summer in Leslie 
Goldthwaite’s Life,’ by the author of ‘The Gay- 
worthys, ’— ‘Celebrated Letters, selected and 
arranged, with Critical and Biographical Notes,’ 
by Moy Thomas,—‘ Life in the Pyrenees,’ by H. 
Blackburn, Esq., with upwards of 100 Illustra- 
tions by Gustave Doré,—‘ The Mission of Great 
Sufferings,’ by Elihu Burrit,—‘A Dictionary of 
Photography,’ by Prof. Dawson,—‘ Richmond and 
its Inhabitants, from the Olden Time,’ by R. Crisp, 
—and ‘A Second Cruise of the Rob Roy Canoe on the 
Rivers and Lakes of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
and the Baltic and North Seas,’ with numerous 
illustrations. 

In Messrs. Strahan’s announcements we find, 
‘Christ and Christendom,’ the Boyle Lectures for 
1866, by E. H. Plumptre, M.A.,—‘ Our Father’s 
Business,’ and ‘Out of Harness,’ by T. Guthrie, 

.D.,—‘ Voices of the Prophets, on Faith, Prayer 
and Holy Living,’ by C. J. Vaughan, D.D.,—‘ Un- 
spoken Sermons,’ by G. Macdonald, M.A.,—‘ How 
toStudy the New Testament,’—‘The Y ear of Prayer; 
being Family Prayers for the Christian Year,’ and 
‘The Year of Praise; being Hymns, with Tunes,’ 
edited by Henry Alford, D.D.,—‘ Reminiscences 
of a Highland Parish,’ by Norman Macleod, D.D., 
—‘ Familiar Lectures on Scientific Subjects,’ by 
Sir J. F. W. Herschel, Bart.,—‘ Travels in the 
Sclavonic Provinces of Turkey in Europe,’ by 
G. M. Mackenzie and A. P. Irby,—‘ Lives of In- 
dian Officers,’ by J. W. Kaye,—‘The Reign of 
Law,’ by the Duke of Argyll,—and a Christmas- 
book, ‘ Touches of Nature,’ by eminent artists and 
authors. 

Messrs. Saunders, Otley & Co.’s new publica- 
tions include ‘The Universities’ Mission to East 
Central Africa,’ by the Rev. H. Rowley, — ‘A 
History of the Jewish Church, from a Christian 
Point of View,’ by the Rev. 8. C. Malan, M.A.,— 
‘Sermons by Gabriel, Bishop of Imereth,’ trans- 
lated and edited from the Georgian, by the Rev. 
S. C. Malan, M.A. Among new novels are, 
‘Philo: a Romance of Life in the First Century,’ 


—and ‘A Wife and not a Wife,’ by the veteran 
writer, Cyrus Redding. 

Messrs. Lovell Reeve & Co. have in the press a 
work by the Author of ‘Episodes of Insect Life,’ 
entitled ‘ Live Coals, or Faces from the Fire’; also 
‘The Reasoning Power in Animals,’ by the Rev. 
J. S. Watson,—‘ Meteors, Aerolites and Falling 
Stars,’ by Dr. Phipson,—‘ The Edible Mollusks of 
Britain,’ by Mr. 8. Lovell,—‘ British Butterflies 
and Moths,’ by H. T. Stainton,—‘ British Sea- 
weeds,’ by 8. V. Gray, and ‘ British Grasses,’ by 
M. Plues. 

In Mr. Newby’sannouncements we note :—‘ Nar- | 
rative of a Journey to Morocco in 1863 and 1864,’ | 
by the late Dr. T. Hodgkin,—‘Some Work of | 
Noble Notes,’ by W. D. Adams,—‘ The Spas of | 
Germany, France, Italy, Bavaria, &c.,’ by Dr. T. | 
M. Madden,’ and ‘ Landmarks of a Life,’ a novel, 
by Miss Austin. 








THE IRISH CHURCH. 

Dr. Maziere Brady, writing from Navan, Ire- 
land, says :— 

“You seem to have judged me on wrong 
grounds (Atheneum, Sept. 29). For (1.) if you had 
read my pamphlet ‘On Irish Church Temporal- 
ities’ you would have seen that the plan I there 
proposed would have strengthened the church and 
maintained its ministers in comfort, only removing 
the temporal ascendency. (2.) Next, I have not 
taken up any new views since I ceased to be a 
chaplain to the Irish Lords Lieutenant. But some 
say that I was deprived of my chaplaincy because 
of these views. (3.) I have not assailed in the least 
the apostolical succession, only that from St. Patrick 
—see Froude, vol. 10, p. 481, for the same state- 
ments of the conversion of the bishops. (4.) Arch- 
deacon Martin has not answered me, except you 
consider his Billingsgate to be an answer. (5.) I 
shall be very glad if you or any one will point out 
a single instance of misquotation or inaccuracy of 
| any kind in my pamphlet. I shall receive any such 
| information with thankfulness, and if I have been 
| wrong will confess it. © .W. Mazrere Brapy.” 


| We may add to Dr. M. Brady’s letter some 
| intelligence forwarded to us from Ireland, which is 
| not without interest. When Archbishop Whately, 
about thirty years ago, was urging the Govern- 
ment to purchase the temporalities and abolish the 
territorial and parochial systems, the Protes- 
tant papers refused to insert the letters, written on 
the subject, by his chaplain, the Rev. Mr. Dicken- 
son, who was therefore compelled to have recourse 
to the Roman Catholic papers, where, naturally, 
they were readily admitted. We are assured, on 
good authority, that Dr. Brady is being subjected 
to a similar system, and that nothing he has to 
advance on his side of the question can find inser- 
tion in the Irish Protestant papers. 














DERIVATION AND MEANING OF “BONFIRE.” 
Llandaff, Sept. 29, 1866, 

CaN you assist me in deciding upon:the correct 
etymology of the word “bonfire”? The following 
passages contain the two earliest instances of the 
use of the word amongst the materials prepared for 
the Philological Society’s English Dictionary :— 

“T have heard of a custom that is practised in 
some parts of Lincolnshire, where, on some peculiar 
nights, they make great fires in the public streets 
of their towns, with bones of oxen, sheep, &c., 
which are heaped together before. I am apt to 
believe that this custom was continued in memory 
of burning their dead, and that from hence came 
the original of Bonefires.”-—About 1550. Leland’s 
Collectanea, Bagford’s Letter, vol. i., p. xxvi. 

‘‘Item, the xxij day of May was the Assencion 
day, and at nyght was made grete bone-fyers thorrow 
all London, and grete chere in every parych at 
every bone fyer, and grete melody with dyvers 
instrewments.”—1556. Chr. of Gr. Fr. of L., p.47 
(Camden Soc., 1852). 

In Fox’s ‘Book of Martyrs,’ v. iii. pp. 96, 624 
(1562-76), the word is spelt according to modern 
usage. Holinshed (‘Chronicles,’ v. iii., p. 884, 
col. i., 1577-87) writes “bounfire.” Spenser 
(‘ Epithalamion,’ 1. 275, Wks. 1842, v. V. p. 374) 


‘*bonefier”; and Shakspeare (1 Hen. IV., act iii., 
sc. 3, ed. 1623) “bonefire.” T. Fuller (‘Church 
History,’ Book ix., p. 52, 1655) jestingly speaks 
of burning an “unhappy bone of contention ” “in 
a bonefire of generall joy ”; but a few years later he 
writes: “I meet with two etymologies of bonfires. 
Some deduce it from fires of bones, relating it to 
the burning of martyrs. But others derive the 
word (more truly in my mind) from boon (that is, 
good), and fires, whether good be taken here for 
great, or for merry and cheerful, such fires being 
always madeon welcome occasions.” —1660. ‘Mixed 
Contemplations in these Times.’ 

The old spelling, “‘bonefire,” occurs in Hudibras, 
Pt. iii., canto 2, p. 165 (ed. 1694), the Spectator, 
v. viii. p. 237 (Nov. 5, 1714), and North’s ‘ Examen,’ 
Pt. 3, c. 6, par. 92, p. 492 (1740). 

In Cotgrave’s French and English Dictio: 
(1611) we find “Feu de behourdis, a bone-fire,” 
and Minshen’s Spanish-English Dictionary (1623), 
and Howell’s English-French Dictionary (1660), 
both give ‘“‘A bonefire, Feu de joye.” 

Todd, in his edition of Johnson’s Dictionary 
(quoting the derivation preferred by Fuller, and 
followed by Skinner and Johnson, and another by 
Lyne from boon-fire, i.e. a fire made of materials 
obtained by begging) says, ‘‘Our old literature 
will confirm, I think, the orthography of bone-fire, 
and show that its primitive meaning is a fire made 
of bones,” and cites the following passage (which is 
evidently mutilated, though I have no means of 
comparing it with the original): “In worship of 
St. John, the people waked at home and made 
three manner of fires: One was of clean bones, and 
no wood: and that is called a bonefire. Another is 
clean wood and no bones; and that is called a 
wood-fire, for people to sit and wake thereby. The 
third is made of wood and bones, and is called St. 
John’s fire.” —Quatuor Sermones, 1499 fol. c. i. 

Mr. Wedgwood suggests another derivation, 
treating the prefix “‘bon”’ as equivalent to the 
Danish word “baun,” a beacon, a word of which 
we have traces in several English names, as Ban- 
bury, Banstead (Dictionary sub voce). Dr. Latham, 
without discussion, appears to accept this theory. 
Webster is undecided between this, and that 
adopted by Dr. Johnson; but for the former he 
gives the only kind of authority which I can find, 
namely, the Welsh word banjfagl, a lofty blaze, 
bonfire. Worcester follows Johnson without any 
remark, Rosert W. Grirrita, B.A. 





MODERN BIOGRAPHY. 
Capetown, August 20, 1866, 

Untzss I have been anticipated, as I probably 
may be, by some one nearer home, let me call your 
attention to a most ridiculous blunder, or rather a 
piece of absurd gullibility, on the part of the author 
of ‘Modern Eccentrics,’ published in the July 
number of a monthly periodical. 

Years ago, to wit, in 1825, Charles Lamb con- 
tributed to the London Magazine an apocryphal 
‘ Biographical Memoir of Mr. Liston.’ The article 
is in Lamb’s most amusing style, brimful of grave 
humour and ludicrous contrasts, bristling at every 
point with the raciest irony, and was, as I need 
scarcely add, as true of Liston as it would be if 
now published of Thomas Carlyle or Ruskin. 

The pedigree of the popular actor was to be 
traced, according to the genealogical Elia, to 
“Johan de L’Estonne (for which we are referred 
to Doomsday Book), who came in with the Con- 
queror, and had lands awarded him in Lupton 
Magna, in Kent.” Johan de L’Estonne was 
standard-bearer to ‘‘Hugo de Agmondesham, a 
powerful Norman baron, who was slain by the 
hand of Harold himself at the fatal battle of 
Hastings.” From the standard-bearer we come to 
“John Delliston, Knight, who was high-sheriff for 
Kent, according to Fabian, quinto Henrici Sexti,” 
and from him skip again to “‘Aminadab Liston,” 
who flourished in the reign of James the First, and 
‘« was of the strictest order of Puritans,” and the 
author, moreover, of an, unhappily, rare tract 
bearing the inviting title of ‘The Grinning Glass, 
or Actor's Mirrour; wherein the vituperative 
Visnomy of Vicious Players for the Scene is as 








virtuously reflected back upon their mimetic Mon- 
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strosities as it has viciously (hitherto) vitiated with 
its vile Vanities her Votarists’! 

From Aminadab the Puritan we come (the 
family becoming more schismatic as it recedes 
from the knightly stock) to Habakkuk Liston, an 
Anabaptist minister, and father of the player. 

We next have the history of Liston himself, as 
Indicrous and veracious as his pedigree. In his 
early youth he was afflicted with the measles, and 
was only cured, “‘ under heaven,” by a copious diet 
of Sauer-Kraut, the taste for which savoury and 
wholesome dish stuck so thoroughly to the son of 
Habakkuk from thence forward and for ever, that 
‘when any of Mr. Liston’s intimates invite him to 
supper, he never fails of finding, nearest to his 
knife and fork, a dish of Sauer-Kraut.” “‘ At theage 
of nine we find our subject under the tuition of the 
Rev. Mr. Goodenough,” whose tragic demise (in 
an old shaft, sunk “by Sir Ralph Shepperton, 
Knight and member for the county”) is too 
harrowing to be repeated, and “the joint death of 
both his parents” following not many months 
afterwards, the orphan is thrown ‘on the protec- 
tion of his maternal great-aunt, Mrs. Sittingbourn,” 
whose estate of Charnwood was, like Lupton 
Magna, situated in Kent, and not in Leicestershire. 
In the venerable solitudes of Charnwood, Liston 
“ cultivated those contemplative habits which have 
never entirely deserted him in after years. Here 
he was commonly in the summer months to be met 
with, with a book in his hand—not a play-book— 
meditating. Boyle’s ‘ Reflections’ was at one time 
the darling volume; which in its turn was super- 
seded by Young’s ‘ Night Thoughts,’ which has 
continued its hold upon him through life. He 
carries it always about him; and it is no uncommon 
thing for him to be seen, in the refreshing intervals 
of his occupation, leaning agaiust a side-scene, ina 
sort of Herbert-of-Cherbury posture, turning over 
a pocket edition of his favourite author!” 

But death followed where Liston trod—a pot of 
charcoal terminated the venerated life of his 
maternal grand-aunt, ‘at the premature age of 
seventy,” and the future comedian makes his exit 
from Charnwood, where ‘‘ water was his habitual 
drink, and his food little beyond the mast and 
beech-nuts. of his favourite grove” — ‘arid 
beech-nuts,” which, ‘distilled by a complexion 
naturally adust, mounted into an occiput already 
prepared to kindle by long seclusion and the 
fervour of strict Calvinistic notions,” and pro- 
duced, “in the glooms of Charnwood,” “illusions 
similar in kind to those which are related of the 
famous Anthony of Padua,” which said illusions, 
in short, ultimately “influenced his future destiny,” 
and made Liston the most grotesque actor of the 
day. 

I need not quote more (and would not have 
quoted so much, but for the fact that this facetious 
memoir is singularly omitted from the collective 
edition of Lamb’s works) to show that the ‘ Bio- 
graphical Memoir of Mr. Liston’ is a transparent 
jest, a broad grin, an Elian Flam, scintillating with 
humour. Will it then be believed that the com- 
piler of the ‘Modern Eccentrics’ has actually, and 
in most sober sadness, ‘‘condensed” Elia’s quiz 
into a memoir for the benefit of the readers of the 
periodical to which I have alluded! 

It seems incredible that obtuseness could go so 
far; but what completely establishes it (and I must 
confess tickles me especially) is the simple astonish- 
ment of the innocent compiler that the above 
“details” “‘are not referred to in the sketch of 
Liston’s career, written a few days after his death, 
March 22, 1846, by his son-in-law, George Her- 
bert Rodwell, the musical composer, and published 
in the Illustrated London News, March 28th.” I 
have often heard the silly story of Liston’s queer 
faces being made in imitation of visionary aspects 
which haunted him at all hours ; but I little thought 
of seeing the nonsense dished up afresh. In com- 
passion to the writer of ‘Modern Eccentrics,’ let 
me warn him that there is a companion-memoir of 
Munden, also by Lamb, which he had as well 
eschew as a trustworthy authority. 

HOTTENTOT. 








AMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Cecy est un livre de bonne foy. 
. 4, Trafalgar Square, CharingCross, Oct. 4, 1866. 

I had the good fortune a few days ago to secure 
in the Row a large-paper copy, in: 4to., price 8/., 
and a small-paper one, in royal 8vo., price 4l., of 
a portly volume of nearly 600 pages, sumptuously 
printed, at the Bradstreet Press, in. New York, 
and entitled ‘ Bibliotheca Americana Vetustissima ; 
a Deseription of Works relating to. America 
published between the years 1492 and 1551. New 
York, Geo. P. Philes, 1866.’ The author’s name 
is Henry Harrisse, and it will not take an indiffer- 
ent reader long to see that he has worked hard to 
give the world a manual much needed. How well 
he has succeeded, the same world will in due time, 
no doubt, find out. 

Under ordinary circumstances, I should not 
trouble you or your readers; but as M. Harrisse 
has gone out of his way repeatedly in his book to 


befoul me and my friends, and to endeavour to snuff 


out our lights, I venture reluctantly to ask a corner 
in the Athencewm for explanation and defence. I 
have no wish to pulverize him now, but simply to 
bring him to with a blank-cartridge, and examine 
his papers. A monitor sinker is preparing for him 
to be ready whenever occasion requires hereafter. 
My credentials are twenty-five years’ hard service 
in the study of the bibliography of American 
history and literature, never unmindful of early- 
printed and rare books in general. Having under- 
taken this branch of study, and judging that 
London was the best centre of operations, I came to 
Europe as soon as I had taken my Master’s degree, 
in 1845, and from that time to this have not hesi- 
tated to do what every one must do who wishes to 
reach the bottom of this subject. I pulled off my 
gloves and coat and descended into trade, and if 
buying and selling the books and manuscripts that 
I required to investigate can entitle me to the 
appellation of bookseller, I am not unwilling to 
adoptit. Why I makethese observations, the readers 
of M. Harrisse’s book will understand. It ought 
also, perhaps, to be mentioned here, that having 
recently gone over the copies of my invoices since 
1845, I find that probably nine-tenths of the rare 
books in the three best libraries described by 
M. Harrisse were collected, described and supplied 
to their present possessors by me, to say nothing 
of the vast number of other rare books gathered 
from all parts of Europe, and exported. Experience 
and loyalty to my chosen pursuit seem to call me 
out. M. Harrisse opens with :—‘‘The abnegation 
practised by true scholars in every branch of know- 
ledge is one of the most interesting and striking 
features of the age in which we live. With the 
recognition—daily more and more absolute—of the 
inter-dependence of the sciences, this abnegation 
has come to be the test of scholastic worth and 
loyalty.” —(p. i.) 

And closes with :— 

“As we cast a parting glance over the long 
array of dissertations, notes and descriptions which 
precede this concluding page, and notice the numer- 
ous errors it has behoved us to correct in the works 
of others, the relief we experience in the completion 
of our undertaking is mingled with feelings of 
doubt and apprehension. The consciousness, how- 
ever, of having performed the task honestly is our 
consolation and reward. Let those who may feel 
disposed to follow in our wake treat us as we have 
treated our predecessors; and if they can inscribe 
on. the title of their work Montaigne’s epigraph, 
Cecy est un livre de bonne foy, we will cheerfully 
abide by the result.” —(p. 458.) 

M. Harrisse’s idea of abnegation seems to be, 
judging from his whole book, an inordinate asser- 
tion of M. Harrisse and Mecenas, and a total 
denial of any merit in his predecessors or fellow- 
labourers, especially if they be booksellers. 

The mischievous part of the Introduction is more 
than thirty pages devoted to an account of some 
forty authors and booksellers who have written 
on books relating to America. M. Harrisse has 
scarcely a good word for any one of them, and his 
biographical and historical statements are for the 
most part wild and erroneous. After enumerating 
and punishing all he desired to name, he con- 
cludes :— 





“We know of several other catalogues, some of 
which are exclusively composed of American books, 
while a certain number, although covering the 
entire field of history and literature, contain many 
valuable titles ; but they are chiefly lists prepared by 
booksellers.” And then ina note,—‘‘The following 
from a New England bookseller settled in London, 
is printed with remarkable accuracy:—Historical 
Nuggets: Bibliotheca Americana or a Descriptive 
Account of my Collection of rare Books relating to 
America Henry Stevens cmp rsa. Lond. 1862, 
&e.”—(p. xli.) 

As this “ certain American bookseller” can mean 
nobody but me, in the two following paragraphs I 
readily own service, and gladly avail myself of this 
opportunity to respond and explain :— 

“Tt is the ‘Examen Critique’ of Humboldt...... 
We regret to say that the manuscript additions 
which were to complete the work are, owing to 
the culpable remissness of a certain American 
bookseller in London, probably lost. If so, it is 
the greatest misfortune which could befall the 
student of American history.” —(p. xli.) 

“That third section [of de la Cosa’s Chart] 
never was published ; but after Humboldt’s death, 
his library (which was composed of presentation 
copies of modern works) was found to contain a set 
of the five volumes of the first issue of the ‘ Examen,’ 
which the compiler of the Catalogue (The Hum- 
boldt Library; Lond. 1863, 8vo. 11,164 items, No. 
4658) describes as ‘having numerous manuscript 
additions in the autograph of the author, who 
evidently contemplated a supplementary volume.’ 
This assertion is confirmed by the following note 
in the Cosmos (Bohn’s edit. vol. ii. p. 631), ‘I 
here give the principal results which are contained 
in the sixth (still unpublished) volume of my 
‘Examen Critique.’’ Steps were immediately taken 
to purchase this valuable set; with the view of 
translating the work into English, and of adding 
biographical and bibliographical annotations, which 
are now embodied in the present ‘ Bibliotheca 
Americana Vetustissima.’ The order came too late, 
as the set had already been bought by a gentleman 
of this city. Unfortunately, the work was not 
delivered at the time of the purchase. Three years 
have now elapsed, and Humboldt’s supplementary 
volume to the ‘Examen Critique’ is still missing. 
It is not even known what has become of those 
precious additions, which no work, as yet written, 
could possibly replace, and without which the 
early history of America can be only imperfectly 
studied and analyzed. We sometimes hear the 
name of that bookseller praised ; but let the reader 
imagine the bibliopoles employed by Peirese, for 
instance, guilty of such gross negligence, what 
calamities would the historian of Science and 
Literature have to record !”—(p, xliii.) 

The simple answer to all these charges is, that 
the sixth or supplementary volume of the ‘ Examen 
Critique’ never came to London, and never be- 
longed to me. When I bought Humboldt’s library, 
of some 17,000 volumes, I did it long after it 
had been hawked all over Europe and America, 
for many months. It was large and valuable, but 
nobody wanted it all. I bought only the books, and 
not his unpublished manuscripts. The ‘Examen 
Critique,’ described in No. 4658 of the Catalogue, 
was, no doubt, an interesting relic of the great 
philosopher, and contained, in his own hand, some 
five or six pages of small notes, corrections, and 
additions. They were, doubtless, intended to be used 
in a subsequent edition. The volumes, with no 
fault of mine, were injured or destroyed in the 
great fire in Wellington Street, in June, 1865. 
M. Harrisse may have taken steps; but I never 
heard of any order from him for the book, and the 
purchase was never effected by anybody else. The 
whole story is, no doubt, a pure invention by 
M. Harrisse. He wanted an excuse for shooting 
his rubbish into his ‘ Bibliotheca Americana Vetus- 
tissima.’ We now know what are the notes, &c., 
he said he had prepared for a new edition of the 
‘Examen Critique,’ and can only congratulate the 
memory of Humboldt on the fortunate escape. 

Speaking of Mr. Rich, who died in 1850, he 
says,— 

of He was much regretted. A gentleman by birth 
and education, Rich was a very different man from 
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several of those who now attempt to follow in his 
wake. Entirely reliable, he scorned to resort to 
the dextrous artifices now so much in vogue to 
enhance the price of a book; and modest, because 
he was really learned, he never thrust himself before 
the public, or worried reading communities with 
loud and egotistical appeals, from which a true 
bibliophile would turn with disgust.” —(p. xxxi.) 

“His (Mr. Rich’s) means being limited, he 
visited London at intervals, for the purpose of dis- 
posing, by private sale or by auction, of the rare 
works which he was continually collecting in Spain. 
It is to this circumstance that we owe the forma- 
tion of the four greatest collections of books in 
America, as well as the American portion of the 
‘Bibliotheca Grenvilliana,’ which contains gems 
not to be found in any other library. These four 
American collections are located as follows: one in 
Providence, Rhode Island ; one in Washington city; 
and two in New York, the Aspinwall collection 
having been removed hither from Boston in 1863.” 
—(p. xxix.) 

As an old and intimate friend of Mr. Rich, and 
one who holds his memory dear, I must pronounce 
these statements simply untrue. He supplied very 
few books to Mr. Grenville, I am informed. The 
honour and credit belong to others. And to the 
three private libraries in Providence, Washington, 
and New York, to my certain knowledge, he sup- 
plied very few books, the owners having other 
correspondents in London. 

Speaking of A. Asher’s Bibliographical Essay 
on the Collection of Voyages and Travels by 
Levinius Hulsius and his successors, M. Harrisse 
says :— 

“ Although full of interest, and a praiseworthy 
effort in the proper direction, this description is not 
as reliable as hypercritical collectors would desire.” 
Then in a note—“ For instance, the Ist edit. of 
part v is not 1601, but 1599; it is the second 
which is dated 1601, instead of 1603. The 1st edit. 
of part x is not 1613, but 1608. The 2nd edit. of 
part xiii is 1617 (like the 1st, with variations only 
in the title and prel. ll.), instead of 1627. The 
earliest issue of the 3d edit. of part v is 1603, 
instead of 1612. There is no dedication to Ander 
Schiffahrt’s 2d voyage (Nuremb., 1602); the text 
in Raleigh’s Guiana (Part v, 1601) is in 18 pp. 
instead of 17. In part iv, 1599, there are fifteen 
plates, including Schmidel’s portrait, instead of 
‘sixteen besides the portrait,’ &c.” ... “It is 
therefore necessary to add to Asher’s Memoir 
the collations published by Quaritch, the London 
bookseller; although these covers [sic] only the 
first editions of Hulsiuses [sic].”— (p. xxvii.) 

If poor Ander Schiffahrt has no dedication to 
his second voyage, he certainly has now a good 
Introduction, which will no doubt compensate him, 
and make him welcome to all the libraries of 
Europe. He appears, we are happy to say, as large 
as life in M. Harrisse’s Index. The words simply 
signify ‘‘Another,” or “Second Voyage.” 

How M. Harrisse attempts biography :— 

*‘ Antoine de la Sale, one of the wittiest of 
French writers, lived between the years 1398 and 
1461. The present work [‘ La Salade,’ Paris, 1527], 
which was composed for his pupil, John of Anjou, 
Duke of Calabria, seems to have been written 
between 1438 and 1447, and places its facetious 
author side by side with Adam of Bremen, 
Ordericus Vitallis, Torfi [i.e. Torfeeus], Rafn and 
Karl Wilhelm.”—(p. 261.) 

All this learning, which will require the aid of 
several biographical dictionaries to appreciate, is 
expended on a book which has nothing whatever 
to do with America, the subject in hand. Two 
whole pages, including what is wnsaid in the 
errata, are thus thrown away. 

How M. Harrisse attempts history — 

“The startling discoveries of Columbus, Cabral, 
Vasco da Gama, Magellan and others, gave a new 
impetus to the geographical science, which, so far 
as we are concerned, culminated in the present 
edition of Ptolemy [Rome, 1508], which contains 
the first engraved map representing the newly 
re-discovered isles and hemisphere.”—(p. 108.) 

How the discoveries of Magellan, in 1519—1521, 
can be made to “culminate” in the Ptolemy of 
1508 puzzles me at present. 





How M. Harrisse names and stands godfather 
to a printed Codex :— 

“The next collection of the four voyages [Let- 
tera di Amerigo vespucci, &c.] is in Italian, and 
seems to have been printed at Florence about the 
year 1516. We call the latter the ‘Grenville Codex’ 
from its last possessor, Mr. Thomas Grenville.”— 
(p. 62.) 

P This little printed tract of sixteen pages is pro- 
bably the only ‘ Codex’ of the kind in Europe. There 
are five references to it in M. Harrisse’s Index. 

In describing a well-known monograph of Mr. 
Squier (whose name he persists in spelling Squiers) 
he informs us that:—‘‘The biographical notices 
are extracted from the Biblioteca of Beristain, 
while many of the titles are derived not from an 
examination of the works themselves, but from 
the notices in Ramesal [he means Remesal] Vasquez, 
Cogolludo, Villagutierre, De Souza, and similar 
sources.”—(p. xl.) 

After having referred to the distinguished Mexi- 
can bibliographer J. M. Beristain de Souza’s name 
under seven different forms, he here divides it and 
makes two authors of him. 

After having taken leave, on page 458, as quoted 
above, M. Harrisse adds ‘‘Additions,” ‘A ppendix,” 
‘* Index,” and finally eleven pages of ‘‘ Lmendanda 
et Corrigenda,” and concludes with— 

“These are the errors and omissions which, up 
to the present date [May 15, 1866], have come to 
our knowledge. Should some of those which have 
doubtless escaped our notice be discovered in time, 
a supplement will be issued. Meanwhile, it may 
prove interesting to the reader to be informed that 
the proof-sheets of the present work have been read 
by four careful proof-readers. . . /terium vale.” 

Very interesting, certainly. The four proof- 
readers had, no doubt, taken leave before “‘ Iterium 
vale” made its appearance. Hence it stands out 
boldly as a fitting monument to the accurate 
scholarship of M. Harrisse. It ought, perhaps, to 
be mentioned that the possessors of the large-paper 
copies are not favoured with this monument; for in 
that edition the parting words are the tame old 
Iterum vale. 

The book at bottom is not a bad one; but the 
author has made it a mere fact-bag, and crammed it 
with no end ofextraneousmatter. Like the jackdaw 
he does not appear to beable toresist anything bright, 
but picks it up regardless of its use or relevancy, 
The style of printing the titles in apparent fac- 
simile misleads, and is a mistake. The collations 
are often obscure and not precise enough. There is a 


distressing want of uniformity in the orthography | 


of names of places and persons. The mis-spelling 
of names is astounding. It is no exaggeration to 
say that the errata of names alone will make a list 
of 500. Two persons are made of one; one is made 
of two. Some are created altogether, witness Ander 
Schiffahrt. Chronology is set at defiance. 
graphy is obscured. History is in a muddle. 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 
A new edition of the works and letters of Charles 
Lamb is in preparation by Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt, 
to be published by Messrs. Moxon & Co. The 
existing text of the letters and some of the essays 
is known to be inaccurate; and Mr. Hazlitt hopes 
that the possessors of even scraps of Lamb's hand- 
writing will aid in making the forthcoming edition 
perfect, by allowing him to inspect the autographs. 
Dr. Beke is preparing a new and enlarged edition 
of his account of the British Captives in Abyssinia, 
and of his unsuccessful mission for their liberation. 


A new edition of Dr. Lardner’s work on the 
Electric Telegraph is announced for publication, 
revised and re-written by Mr. E. B. Bright, Secre- 
tary of the British and Irish Magnetic Telegraph 
Company. It will contain new chapters on the 
Atlantic Telegraph and the Telegraph to India, 
with descriptions of the cables and the apparatus 
employed in laying, testing and working them; also 
of the means adopted in raising the Atlantic Cable 
of 1865. 

Among the gay and glittering Christmas books, 
the coming of which begins now to be heralded, is 
a fairy tale, of an original character, by Mrs. 8. C. 
Hall. The text will be accompanied by numerous 
illustrations, two of which will be from designs by 





Geo- | 


Mr. and Mrs. E. M. Ward. The title of the book 
is ‘The Prince of the Fair Family.’ 

Mrs. Dallas, better known to the general public 
}as Miss Glyn, will, in the course of November, 
| give six Shakspearean Readings, at the Hanover 
| Square Rooms. It is hardly necessary to say that 
| one of them will be ‘ Antony and Cleopatra.’ 

Mr. and Mrs. German Reed, with Mr. John 
| Parry, will re-open the Royal Gallery of Illustra- 
| tion on Monday evening, the 15th instant, with 
| the old excellent entertainment, ‘The Yachting 
| Cruise’ and ‘ The Wedding Breakfast. 

Some persons, in reference to the ‘‘ two Dromios ” 
; now acting at Drury Lane, affirm that no two 
‘individuals can be so alike as not to be readily 

distinguishable. Not very many years ago, how- 
| ever, the twin sons of one of the eminent medical 
| men named Babington were, the one at Charter- 
| House, the other at St. Paul’s School. The re- 
| spective schoolfellows of the young Babingtons 
| were constantly mistaking the one for the other, 
however often they met. 

| Many an anecdote has been recorded of the 
| pilfering habits of certain lovers of old books, to 
| which a pendant has been contributed in recent 
| years by autograph-collectors. A flagrant instance 
| of legerdemain in the autographic line may be 
seen, as perhaps not a few tourists will remember, 
| in the Livre des Voyageurs of the Hotel du Dome, 
| at Randa, in the Val St.-Nicolas. In June, 1865, 
Lord Francis Douglas wrote his name on the first 
| leaf of that book while on his way “‘ from Visp to 


Grammar and the Queen’s English tortured, if not | Zermatt.” The name has been cut out by some keen 


murdered. Acknowledgments are generally wanting 
where most required, and often given where not 
deserved. The index, though extremely full, is not 
trustworthy, names being left out of it purposely, 
or certainly not by accident. Evidences of bad 
temper are abundant, and flippant flings which can 
always be parried are plenty. M. Harrisse quotes 


largely at second-hand, and omits to mention the | 


books most used. His general and particular scholar- 
ship is lamentably deficient, his pedantry and 
plagiarism manifest, his want of courtesy to pre- 
decessors and fellow labourers, his spite and obscure 
vision as to the merits of others, are apparent 
throughout. These are some of the faults which 
should be looked to in a future edition. 

I hear with: feeling akin to national pride that 
the author of the ‘ Bibliotheca Americana Vetus- 
tissima’ is not an American, and that therefore 
this book cannot fairly be charged to American 
scholarship. I am glad to hear that the edition 
is already sold off and the book at a premium in 
New York, especially the large-paper copies. 

Lest the above remarks may be ascribed to 
the jealousy or pique of the English press, I take 
the whole responsibility; and thanking you for the 
space afforded me, remain yours, 

HENRY STEVENS, of Vermont. 


| autograph-collector, and an unsightly gap now 


remains as a memorial of the hapless young noble- 
man, and of a disgraceful theft. A + has been 
inscribed at each end of the gap, and on the oppo- 
site page some traveller has written—‘‘The name 
of Lord Francis Douglas, who was killed on the 
Matterhorn, has been stolen from the opposite page 
by some autograph-hunter. Stranger! I pray you 
pity the bad taste and the weak conscience, and 
wish better manners to the no doubt amiable thief.” 
To this, some other traveller has appended a note 
—‘‘ Tuft-hunter, who will frame it, and put it over 
his mantelpiece.” Whoever the culprit may have 
been, we trust he was not an Englishman. With 
that signature the book at Randa had a touching 
interest, which it has now lost, and which would 
have given it a permanent value among the 
archives of the village. On the other hand, will 
the stealer ever dare to exhibit his prize? Will it 
not, by its form and appearance, always testify 
against him ? 

Mr. Frank Buckland has published what he 
calls a “valuable hint” for ostreoculturists, and 
shows them how to prevent the growth of the green 
weed, which, if left unchecked, favours the accu- 
mulation of mud on oyster-beds. Dredging and 





hoeing have been tried, but still the weed grows 
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between high and low water-mark, and the quality 
of the oysters deteriorates. Mr. Buckland’s hint is, 
Strew the weedy ground with periwinkles. In those 
little creatures Nature supplies the check. See how 
soon they will clear a weedy aquarium. Taking 
advantage of the hint, some of the Whitstable 
proprietors have thrown thousands of periwinkles 
on their foreshores, and had the satisfaction to see 
that the weed was all eaten clean off from the 
oyster-beds in a surprisingly short space of time. 

A member of the family of Monk, Duke of 
Albemarle, Mr. Blayney Cole, the grandson of 
the Earl and Countess of Rathdown, made his first 
appearance on the stage, last week, at the Limerick 
theatre, as Hamlet. The Limerick Chronicle believes 
he has relinquished “more tempting advantages 
for pure devotion to the drama.” Mr. Cole’s powers 
are highly praised by the local papers, and the 
praise may be well founded ; but when we see some 
of the Glasgow papers speaking of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Kean in terms which imply that, when 
they withdraw from the stage, the sun of England 
will have set for ever, we distrust local criticism. 

We have to record the decease of Mr. S. Stone, 
who, although known but to a very limited circle, 
pursued the practical study of British natural his- 
tory and archeology to a great extent, as testified 
by the various donations made by him to the British 
Museum, the Ashmolean Museum, and the Oxford 
New Museum, as well as his numerous communica- 
tions to the Society of Antiquaries and the Entomo- 
logical Society, and many others in the Naturalist, 
Zoologist, &c. From early life up, he resided in the 
secluded hamlet of Brighthampton, near Standlake, 
Oxon, where, led by the accidental discovery of afew 
Anglo-Saxon beads, with a skeleton dug up in the vil- 
lage, he was so fortunate as to find an Anglo-Saxon 
cemetery, which was subsequently excavated very 
successfully under the superintendence of J. Y. 
Akerman, Esq., the then Secretary of the Society 
of Antiquaries. The numerous relics here dis- 
covered are deposited in the Ashmolean Museum, 
where, in conjunction with the Douglas Collection 
(figured in the ‘Nenia’) and the “ Fairford 
Graves’ Collection, presented by W. M. Wylie, 
Esq., they form one of the most extensive Anglo- 
Saxon collections in existence. Mr. Stone also 
succeeded in discovering the remains of a British 
village, consisting of a number of circular sunk 
pits, on Standlake Common. These he also 
caused to be excavated with great care, a de- 
tailed account of which is given in ‘Archzologia,’ 
vol. xxxvii. The whole of the urns found during 
these excavations are also preserved in the Ashmo- 
lean Museum, together with a model of the dwell- 
ing, as cleared out, made and presented by Mr. 
Stone. Mr. Stone was also a very close observer 
of the habits of insects, especially bees, wasps and 
hornets, respecting which he made several remark- 
able physiological discoveries, as, for instance, the 
fact that worker wasps born in the early part of 
the summer, and long before the appearance of the 
males, are able to produce fertile eggs, which are 
capable of being developed, not into males, but 
into other workers. The dexterity which he ac- 

wired in the management of wasps, in making 
Penna as it were, work to his will, was extremely 
interesting, of which an enormous nest in the 
Oxford New Museum, built by several colonies 
working in concert, and a series of curiously-formed 
nests in the Nest Room of the British Museum, 
are examples. Mr. Stone died on the 10th of Sep- 
tember last, in the 55th year of his age. 

A word may be allowed to note the shifting of 
the standard of respectability. A witness at the 
trial of Thurtell, some forty years since, testified 
to the murderer’s respectability, on the ground of 
his keeping a gig. Last week a woman, whose 
daughter had been married and deserted by a 
Frenchman, who had a first wife living, excused 
herself (before a magistrate) for not inquiring into 
the Frenchman’s character by saying that he had 
a Crystal Palace Season Ticket! 

A very noteworthy article, from the pen of Mr. 
W. R. S. Ralston, in a recent number of The 
Fortnightly Review, draws attention to the Russian 
Burns, Alexis Vasilevich Koltsof, a poet whose 
works have hitherto beenas unknown to the majority 








of lettered Englishmen, as the language in which 
they are written. Under a burden of accumulated 
sorrows that had their origin in disappointed love, 
feeble health, narrow means, and sordid circum- 
stances, Koltsof made a brave fight in the battle 
of life until his physical powers, too weak for the 
long endurance and continuous exertion by which 
strong men sometimes triumph over malignant 
fortune, succumbed to death before he had com- 
pleted his thirty-fourth year. Having rendered 
homage to the heroism and poetic truth of this 
brief and mournful career, Mr. Ralston gives some 
very musical translations of Koltsof’s verse. It 
was thus that the poet sang of his first love and 
first great woe :— 
FIRST LOVE. 
Her whom I loved in early years 
So well, so tenderly—who filled 
With a first passion’s hopes and fears 
A heart which time has not yet stilled— 
Can I forget her? Day by day I strive 
Her well-loved image from my mind to drive ; 
To find new dreams my old dreams to efface, 
And let another love my early love replace. 
But all in vain. I strive and strive, and yet 
Whate’er I do I never can forget. 
When in the silent hours of night I sleep, 
She comes in dreams: once more I see her stand 
Beside my couch; once more her accents steep 
My suffering soul in bliss; once more her hand 
In mine so gently, mournfully, she lays, 
While her dark eyes on mine in sadness gaze. 
Speed, kindly Time, my thoughts from her to sever, 
Or set me free with her to live for ever. 

The great bridge at Runcorn, to which we have 
repeatedly referred as among the most gigantic 
modern works of its class, is now nearly finished. 
Progress in the same direction, and toa like extent, 
has been made with the buildings for the new 
Exchange at Liverpool. 

In old times the English in Paris found endless 
amusement in going to see ‘Les Anglaises pour 
Rire.’ In later days they found similar amusement 
in reading the anti-English speeches of the Marquis 
de Boissy. This source of enjoyment has also passed 
away. The crazy Breton gentleman has recently 
died ; and the official jester of the French House 
of Peers has left no successor. 

We referred last week to the report that Mr. 
W. Harrison was to play Faust at Drury Lane, 
and we also stated that the character had been 
assigned to Mr. E. Phelps. The latter gentleman 
will sustain the part, Mr. W. Harrison playing 
Valentine. 

An Association, the object of which is to obtain 
legal power to compel water companies to afford 
a continuous instead of an intermittent supply of 
water,—of water that shall be purer in quality and 
cheaper in rate than that now supplied,—has been 
started, with the good wishes of the entire public. 
The medical men on the Committee are Drs. Clark, 
Horace Jeaffreson, and C. Murchison. 


European opinion (including much of Germany) 
is unanimous in censuring the bad taste and un- 
generous feeling of the Prussian authorities in 
encouraging dramatic pieces and caricatures full 
of offensive vulgarity against the Emperor of 
Austria and his family. 

M. Barritre has in his possession a series of 
letters written by Madame Du Barry after the 
death of Louis the Fifteenth. They contain a love 
story, of which the Countess and a foreign noble- 
man of the highest rank are the only characters. 
The rise, progress, crisis and dénodment are to be 
traced, according to M. Barritre, as “through a 
thick veil.” This gentleman adds: ‘“‘We often 
find expressions quoted as said to be uttered by 
Madame Du Barry which belong to the worst days 
of her youth. There is nothing of the sort in the 
letters of which I speak. They show that the lady 
was strictly on her guard when writing them ; and 
we contemplate her altogether in a new point of 
view.” The tone, manner and language of the 
letters are described as those of Versailles; but we 
are not sure that this says much for them, and it is 
not clear to us whether, under the title of autograph 
letters of Madame Du Barry, we may not be having 
one of those clever French love stories which are 
so pleasant to read and so little to be relied on as 
history. On this point, however, judgment must 
be reserved till the letters are fairly before the 
public. 





In M. Sainte-Beuve’s last work, ‘ Nouveaux 
| Lundis,’ one of the critical and descriptive sketches 
is so disparaging to its subject, the late Alfred de 
Vigny (author of ‘Cing Mars,’ &c.), that M. Louis 
| Ratisbonne has announced a work in defence of 
| their common friend. The position of M. Sainte- 
| Beuve and the late Alfred de Vigny may be guessed 
| at by a mot of M. Patin, delivered at a private 
| sitting of the “‘ Académie,”—at De Vigny’s recep- 
| tion by which body he was almost immolated by 
| M. de Molé. “Sainte-Beuve,” said M. Patin, 
| est impatient, mais Vigny est impatientant.” 

A young French lady has been authorized by 
| the French Minister of Public Instruction to go 
| through what the Lancet calls ‘‘a preparatory 
| course of medicine at Algiers,” in order that 
| ‘through her the boon of medical science might 
| penetrate the tent and harem of the Arab, where 
|no male doctor would ever be admitted.” Surely 
| male doctors have not been prohibited from entering 
| the Arab tents, and it is not there that Mademoiselle 
| should look for patients. 


While horse-flesh butchers are selling horse joints, 
| and the charcutiers are vending horse-meat sausages 
| legally in France, the vegetarians are feebly assert- 
| ing their existence in the British Isles. A meeting 
| of those who eat no meat was held last week in 
| Dublin. As fast as the vegetarians quoted Scrip- 
| ture for, the audience cited Scripture against them. 
| The assertion that, as the poorer Irish live prin- 
| cipally on vegetables, they are better fed than the 
| English or the Scotch, excited derisive laughter. 
| As the chairman stuck to his text, some one asked 
| him, ‘‘What he would do if duty called him to the 
North Pole, where there were no vegetables!” The 
chairman, not being quite as brisk as a pea, with 
an answer, as he might have been, was nonplused 
by the query; and the meeting broke up, with 
neither side convinced. 

Balzac, Frédéric Souli¢é, Eugtne Sue, Roger de 
Beauvoir, Chauxdesaigues, Léon Gozlan, are among 
the French authors whose position was earned by 
an excessive exercise of imagination and of mental 
industry generally. Of them and of similar workers 
in France men say lightly, ‘‘ Well, they live by it!” 
Jules Janin, in adverting to the nature of the deaths 
of the above writers, in a notice on Léon Gozlan, 
replies, ‘‘ Yes; and they die of it!” 

Two Continental newspapers, one of which has 
had the longest life and the other the longest name, 
have ceased to appear. The first is the Frankfort 
Post-Zeitung, founded, in 1616, by the Prince of 
Tour and Taxis, and continued by the princes of 
that house till ‘Taxis and Hapsburg and the Postal 
Confederation broke up. The second defunct is the 
Rousselerschnieuxcwodigingsblad, a Flemish paper, 
whose very readers must have been out of breath 
in pronouncing its name. 
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SCIENCE 
+ 
GEOLOGICAL MIRACLE ASSUMERS. 

7, Mornington Road, Sept. 29, 1866. 

A notion seems to be entertained that the 
fashionable geological theorists not only account 
for the chief phenomena, but that they do so 
without invoking miracles, or even any agencies 
not known to us in extant nature. The Fortnightly 
Review having lately suggested a parallel between 
the miracles thought necessary to account for facts 
of religious history and the assumptions made for 
geologic theory, another writer therein exclaims 
that ‘‘ Sir Charles Lyell and Mr. Darwin would 
be greatly astonished to be told that their theories 
involved any agencies not known to exist in the 
present course of nature.” He forgets that the 
question is not whether they would be astonished, 
but whether the charge would be true. Now, sup- 
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posing these writers had shown, as Mr. Fiske 
assumes they have, but which I totally deny, that 
all past changes of the Earth, or even their most 
conspicuous and common effects,—common low- 
land valleys, for instance,—were “to be explained 
from the continuous action of causes like those now 
in operation,”"—I undertake to prove that, even 
then, the very continuity, or non-interruption, 
thus assumed by Sir Charles Lyell as a first 
postulate, would involve what is contradictory to 
the visible course of present nature. 

In 1840 the late King of Denmark instituted a 
prize for the observation of comets, a part of visible 
nature. We know of no course of nature without 
them; and now observe the statistics elicited. 
In the quarter-century 1840-64 inclusive, being 
the only one in which this motive to their discovery 
existed, the number of cometary visits observed 
was ninety-nine. Of these only nine were of 
comets either already known or found in those 
years to be periodic; and these nine are certainly 
known to have paid us, in that period, nine other 
visits. Humboldt’s estimate, then, that half the 
perihelion passages occurring escape our observa- 
tion, is fully confirmed, even in the case of visits 
expected and partly watched for. But we plainly 
cannot assume a greater proportion of the un- 
expected visitors to be observed than of the 
expected ones. Therefore, in estimating the pro- 
bable number of visits in the quarter-century, 
having certainly to double the nine, we must, at 
the very least, double the ninety also; and thus the 
estimate can by no means be brought below 198 
per quarter, or 792 per century. 

We have next to seek any evidence as to this 
frequency being variable with time. As the tele- 
scope has not been thus applied even two centuries, 
we can only turn for this to the non-telescopic 
ones as a sample of all. From Arago’s table of 
those observed by the naked eye, in Europe or 
China, during each of eighteen centuries, I take 
these numbers : first nine centuries, 237; last nine, 
234; first six, 157; second six, 168; last six, 146; 
first two, 45; last two, 33. In the two-thirds of 
our own century Europe has seen twelve. These 
figures then, on the whole, rather indicate decrease 
than increase. Most certainly they will not allow 
us to assume at any past time fewer cometary 
visits than at present. 

But in the following argument we are concerned 
with only those whose perihelion distance is less 
than the Earth’s. According to Arago and Hind, 
the perihelion passages at approximately known 
distances, that were either observed or certified to 
have taken place (by the observation of both earlier 
and later ones of the same body) up to the end of 
1840, were these :— 


228 visits of 228 comets, whereof 56 exterior, 172 interior. 
T oe alley ad 0 = . « 
24 Encke 0 ee 
14 Biela 0 Mm 
3 Faye 3 - ~« 
4 Di Vico 4 > 
4 Brorsen 0 . ~~ 
3 D' Arrest 3 Pes 
6 Méchain 6  ~« 
8 Winnecke 0 me 
301 72 229 


Of 301 observable passages, then, more than 
three-fourths are interior; and this ratio, applied 
to the 792 of an average century, shows that fully 
600 must be reckoned as dipping into a sphere 
whose diameter is that of the Earth’s orbit. Now, 
please to imagine such a sphere, or spherical sur- 
face, materially existent as a film, and that any- 
thing passing through this film carries away a bit 
of it, and leaves a hole. This dome-like film, then, 
is pelted with 600 comets per century, each of 
which makes a hole at its entry, and a similar hole 
at its exit. By “comets” I mean, throughout this 
letter, their spherical and ponderant heads alone. 
The reader will further please to suppose every 
hole thus made is repaired with new film before 
the next comet’s arrival. Now, without being 
learned in the calculus of chances, he probably 
understands the way Peter Simple deduced the 
figure expressing his chance of being shot in the 
head during a given engagement, taking the num- 
ber of balls received by the ship, the area of holes 
thus made, and the whole area of her broadside 





section as his data. Well, as Peter’s head, or, to 
simplify it, his nose tip, regarded as a mathematical 
point, was always somewhere in that sectional area, 
so is the Earth, or her centre, always in the surface 
of our said spherical film. If we knew, then, the 
joint area of all the holes made therein during a 
given time, this area, compared with that of the 
whole film, would express the chance the Earth 
runs, or rather that her centre runs, of entering 
during that time one comet’s head. Of course, 
there is a certain time in which the holes made 
will equal the whole surface, but without having 
covered it, because many holes will have over- 
lapped; and no longer than this will be the 
average time to be reckoned upon between comet- 
fall and cometfall, regarding what they fall on as 
a mere point. Or, for a better average, if we could 
ascertain how many times the film’s whole area is 
exceeded by that of the holes made in a given long 
period, as a million years or centuries, this would 
be the average number of comets picked up by the 
Earth in each million years or centuries, supposing 


none to fall that do not more than half envelop her 


in their heads. 


It will now be clear, too, that if we would | 


extend this reckoning to lesser immersions, but 
still omitting all effect of the Earth’s attraction in 
promoting them, we have only to enlarge our sup- 
posed holes to the dimensions they would have if 
each were made by a ball whose radius was that 
of the comet plus that of the Earth. These 
enlarged holes I will call ellipses of danger. As 
no comet meets the film perpendicularly, the holes 


will all be ovals, whose average lengths and areas | 


we will presently consider; but meanwhile their 
breadths will depend only on the comets’ sizes, 
which is the next element whose statistics we 
have to seek. 

Arag' 
or the brightest condensed parts, but few of the 
whole transparent heads. These are known to vary 
in size as they go to or from the Sun; and I find 


only the following diameters taken at about our | 


distance from him :— 





English Earth 

Miles. Diameters. 
Lexel’s Comet I. 1770 .. 204,000 or say 25 
Comet I. 1780 ........ 269,000 oe 33 
Comet of 1807 .. -. 156,000 19 
Comet I. 1811 ........1,125,000 140 
Encke’s in 1828 ........ 312,000 39 
Halley’s in 1835 ...... 357,000 44 
Comet I. 1846 ........ 248,000 31 
Brorsen’s in 1846 ...... 130,000 16 


This last, a telescopic one in all positions, can 
by no means be held the eighth largest of the past 
century, nor even Halley’s the second largest. But, 
as Mr. Hind says,“ the great majority of comets 
are under 100,000 miles diameter, and very few 
over 200,000,” let us, in making this minimum 
estimate, take the extreme supposition that, out of 
the 550 bodies which pay us the 600 visits of a 
century, only eight equal the above measures, and 
all the rest average but half the size (the face) 
of Brorsen’s. Then the widths of the ellipses of 
danger, and their areas if they were only circles, 
or not elongated by any obliquity of the passages 
through the film, would stand thus :— 





Width of Ellipse Area of Circles 
Comets Passing. in Earth- in Earth- 
Diameters. Sections. 
1 equal to No. I. 1811 141 19,880 
1 equal to Halley's .. 45 2,025 
1 equal to Encke’s ...... 40 1,600 
28 returns of the same a sphasenbns 44,800 
1 equal to No. I. 1780 — RSS 1,1 
1 equal to No. I. 1846 BE ccswccsees 1,024 
1 equal to Lexel’s ...... 26 7 
1 return of the same .... — 
1 equal to that of 1807 .. 20 
1 equal to Brorsen’s .... 17 


16 returns of the same.... 
540 averaging half thereof. . 


593 visits. 





Areas of circles made, going and returning 305,500 
This total must now be increased in the ratio 
that the length of the elliptic holes, on an average, 
exceeds their breadth. This elongation will, in all 
cases, be as the secant of the angle at which the 


comet’s path cuts the film; and this will, in the | 


common case of a sensibly parabolic path, depend 
solely on the perihelion distance. I will suppose 


o and Hind give many measures of nuclei | 


all the paths parabolic, and this will give, observe, 
in all the cases of elliptic ones, too small an obliquity 
and elongation of the holes; for a comet of elliptic 
path will enter and leave the film more obliquely 
than one in a parabolic path of the same perihelion 
distance. 

We have measures of 180 interior perihelia, 
which may be classed according to their distances 
from the Sun as follows ; and I add the mean secant 





or elongation of the holes for each class :— 
Number of Perihelion Mean Sum of 
Distances. Secant. the Secants. 
under *2 1°05 .... 201 
"2 to “4 1°20 30°0 
4 to 6 1°43 . 586 
6 to “7 1:70 28°9 
7 to 8 2°03 44°6 
8 to 9 2°70 62°1 
DOO DE 60s00000 3°81 419 
> ‘95 to 96 . 4°73 23°6 
] wcccccoece 06 to ‘O7 .... 000. 5°33 21°3 
D iccteaelns 97 to ‘O82........ 7°07 212 
1 correccces at BOD cn eeeee 31°62 .... 31°6 
8 doubtful whether interior, say 20°00 .... 160°0 
180 180) 543°9 
General mean ........ 3°02 


The sum we obtained then for the areas of 
danger supposed circular, must be fully tripled for 
their ellipticity, making it equal 916,500 sections 
or great circles of the earth. Now, for the surface 
of our entire film, the Sun’s distance being now 
fixed at about 11,500 earth-diameters, we have 
4 x 23000?=2,116,000,000 of the same units of 
area. Dividing this number by 916,500, we find 
the chance in one century, of running into one 
comet’s head, is fully one in 2,308; or, in other 
| words, comets are now falling on us at the rate of 
at least one every 2,308 centuries, or between 4 
and 5 per million years. But, bear in mind, as we 
have no means of approximating to a real average, 
how essentially a minimum estimate this is, and 
| how many and extreme our assumptions in that 
direction alone; as (1) that no greater proportion 
of unexpected comets pass unseen than of expected 
ones; (2) that only one of the 1811 class visits us 
in a century, though it is pretty certain there have 
| been others comparable to it, even one of those of 
| 1864, according to the South American observa- 
| tions; (3) that no larger one ever passes, even in a 
| period of 2,000 times our whole experience; (4) 
| that only one other in a century reaches a thirtieth 
of its bulk, though the one which does so is known 
to return every 75 years, and Encke’s, which is 
not much smaller, every 3} years; (5) that all the 

600 passing in a century, except the largest one, 
| barely amount to the volume thereof, though it 
|is plainly more natural and likely that (if more 
| than eight had been measured) we should find the 
| largest to contain, say, a quarter of the bulk of all 

the 600 than half; (6), and lastly, that we have left 
out all effect of the Earth's attraction, though it is 
certain there are comets which undeflected could 
not touch her, yet, in a near approach, would, by 
| this cause alone, be infallibly attached to and 
| collapse upon her; as any of but slightly inclined 
orbit, eastward motion (which all of low inclination 
have) and a perihelion distance, even if exterior, as 
| near our own as those of 1684, 1723, IV. 1851, 

IT. and III. 1862, &c., almost grazing our orbit in 
our own direction. 

But to give an idea what trifling discoveries 
might any day immensely raise this estimate, while 
none can lower it, let us suppose, not a comet of 
the 1811 class to appear, nor any addition what- 
ever to the above centurial estimate of the amount 
of cometary matter passing, but simply that the 
1811 monster, instead of holding eight times the 
aggregate bulk of the 550 others, were reduced to 
half its measured diameter, and the material thus 
removed were shared among the 550 in the ratios 
of their above-supposed sizes, which would still not 
raise the largest to a third the bulk of “1811” thus 
| despoiled. This slight change of mere distribution, 
| a sober guess, I think, at what might be a more 
average 550 than the particular 550 above con- 
sidered, will be found to nearly quadruple the 
chances of encounter, or raise the frequency of 
falls to nearer twenty than five per million years. 

You will now appreciate the first great assump- 
tion of miracle which I charge the Lyell school 
_ with making, and which is fundamental to their 
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“million years,” or (as Mr. Darwin prefers) 
“centuries,” of geological continuity. Now, the 
“present course of nature” affords nothing of the 
sort. In the present course, comets are falling on 
the earth at a rate of several per million years. In 


fact, if, as I believe, they are right in inferring | 


from the thirteen miles of sedimentary strata, that 
our earth has revolved a million years, to say this 
is to say that she has picked up sundry comets; or, 
in other words, that our present ocean and atmo- 
sphere, one or both, consist wholly or partly of the 
material of comets that have collapsed upon her. 
To deny this is to assume some agency unknown 
and inconceivable, by which either the Earth is 
made to avoid all the comets, or they to avoid the 
Earth ; and this, with Mr. Fiske’s leave, is assuming 
agencies ‘‘ not known to exist in the present course 
of nature.” Doubtless, the shorter demands may 
be no more physical impossibilities than it would 
be to suppose the clouds and showers happening to 
leave a spot of England a whole year unwetted. 
But this would be decried as assuming ‘‘a miracle.” 
If none then are to be assumed at all, I have shown 
you how the stars in their courses fight against 
Lyell, and allow not his first fundamental demand 
of ‘‘ continuity without cataclysms.” For a comet, 
being undeniably ponderant, cannot fall on earth 
without occasioning a cataclysm. Grant it to be 
as light, in the very nucleus, as the best vacuum 
in Geissler’s tubes, yet the suddenly added pressure 
of such an atmosphere, extending half-way to the 
moon, will greatly exceed those loads by the 
shifting of which—by the sediment, for instance, 
carried down from Alps to sea,—Sir Charles has 
latterly learnt to account for the most sudden 
elevatory earthquakes. And as you may bring a 
pair of unbalanced scales ever so nearly to a level 
by sufficiently large equal additions, this would 
0 be the jirst tendency of such sudden and 
equable addition of pressure on continents and sea- 
beds alike. Epwarp L, GARBETT. 





STAR SHOWERS. 





Sept. 29, 1866. 

ALLOW me to bring under notice, through your 
columns, the following fact, which may be deemed 
of some interest. My attention was drawn to it in 
consequence of reading Mr. Alexander Herschel’s 
lecture at the Royal Institution, ‘On the Shooting- 
Stars of the Years 1865-6, In Cicero’s third 
Oration against Catiline, occur these words,— 
‘¢ Visas nocturno tempore ab occidente faces, ardor- 
emque cceli.” The phenomena here referred to 
must have occurred some time during November, 
since the first Catiline Oration was delivered on the 
8th of that month. Is it not therefore probable 
that this was one of the ‘‘ November showers of 
meteors”? Further, the date assigned to the Cati- 
line conspiracy is B.c. 63, that is, the 38th year of 
the century. Now Mr. Herschel states that, ‘‘ be- 
tween the 13th of October and the 13th of Novem- 
ber, during the years from a.D. 903 to 1833, not 


less than thirteen great star-showers have been | 
recorded. They are separated from each other by | ** 1°" : ’ | 

7 os Se or | of raising their children’s taste, as well as of 
The | 
Frescoes of Raphael are peculiarly suited to | 


the third part of a century, or by some multiple of 
this period, and are periodical re-appearances of one 
grand meteoric shower, viz., that seen by Hum- 
boldt in 1799, and by Olmsted in 1833, the star- 
shower expected to return in the present year, and 
known by the name of thegreat November shower.” 
The thirty-eighth year of the century is not very 
far from the thirty-third, in fact is sufficiently near 
to connect Cicero’s prodigy with Humboldt’s great 
November shower of meteors. There is, I am 
aware, some little room for doubt in this identifica 
tion afforded by the various alterations to which 
the Calendar has been submitted; but this will be 
found, I believe, to be capable of explanation ; and 
I would ask those who are students of such matters 
to give an opinion on the question. I venture to 
make these few remarks simply as an inquirer, and 
in order to draw attention to the possibility of 
identifying some of the more accurately-described 
“ prodigies” of the ancients. 
E. Ray Lanxkester, Chr. Ch. Oxford. 
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Scripture Prints from the Frescoes of Raphael 
in the Vatican. Edited by Lewis Gruner. 
(Houlston & Wright.) 

Tuis book 
archeological student. Thus much, without 
looking at the illustrations it embodies, we 
gather from the suavely-written and highly- 
pretending Preface which has been contributed 
| to it by the Rev. Charles H. H. Wright, who, 
being British Chaplain at Dresden, modestly 
says that he has undertaken thus to introduce 
to the British public these “Scripture Prints” 
from frescoes by the most popular artist in the 
world, and has done so, says the reverend 
preface-writer, “not only because of the intrin- 
sic value of the work itself, but also on ac- 
count of the esteem in which I hold its talented 
editor.” We do not know what the “ talented 
editor”—who, be it noted, is not also the 
draughtsman of these transcripts, but simply 
the “director” of them, whatever that may 
be—may feel with regard to the obligation 
which has been imposed upon him by Mr. 
Wright’s willingness to be Raphael’s sponsor 
with the British public; but we are, by his 
own words, convinced that the sponsor is as 
ignorant of the public as of the art to which 
he refers, and that his affability to Herr Gruner 
and Raphael covers an unusual want of com- 
petence for the task he has undertaken, and, 
with the same soft veil of self-esteem, masks 
audacity in assertion so extraordinary as to 
be excusable only on account of the writer’s 
obvious incapacity to judge what he was 
| writing about. 

Mr. Wright, in his introduction, avers: “ The 
object for which this work was undertaken was to 
promote a feeling for the higher principles of Art 
in their application to the service of Religion.” 
Parenthetically, it may be pointed out that 
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to lose, and at the end of his name a string 


| of official titles, “Professor of Engraving at 


is not intended for the artist or | 


the Academy of Arts, and Director of the De- 
partment of Engravings, Royal Museum, Dres- 
den,”—being, withal, an experienced editor ; we 
turn to this gentleman for an explanation of 
the countless blunders, the incomparable dis- 
plays of ignorance that occur in this work, every 
plate of which bears his name as “ Director.” 

It is not credible that several of the designs, 
which are so badly reproduced in the series be- 
fore us, were the work of Raphael’s hands. The 
quality of the mass of frescoes is broken through- 
out,—most unequal in every respect as concerns 
the art and genius that produced some, or the 
vapid, spiritless scholasticism which left others 
to be admired by the ignorant and lamented 
over by the thoughtful. Grandly simple are 
the designs of the ‘Expulsion from Paradise,’ 
‘ Adam and Eve,’ ‘ Abraham and the Angels,’ 
‘The Flight from Sodom,’ ‘Joseph’s Dream,’ 
‘The Finding of Moses,’ ‘The Triumph of 
David, and some others, of equal quality. These 
are, beyond a doubt, prime and entire results 
of the ability of the great master; noteworthy, 
even among his labours, for solid dignity, 
grace and simplicity of composition, suavity 
and wisdom of expression, perfect studying of 
their draperies, and, above all, the clear con- 
ception they evince as in their designer’s mind 
when they were produced. On the other hand, 
it is hard indeed to accept even the design, 
as it might have stood originally, before it was 
reproduced on the walls of the Vatican, of 
such a picture as ‘ Noah’s Sacrifice,’ for the 
work of Raphael’s intellect; commonplace as 
this is, it exhibits none of that penetration 


| which, glowing through the much-ravaged “Car- 


the highest authority declares we must, before | 


all things, serve God with truthfulness. With 
| safety this time, the sponsor for Raphael says 
further,—“ The stories of Holy Writ are often 


ear, but submitted to the eye; and this has 
been so universally felt that many works have 
been published with a view to meeting this 
| requirement. It cannot be wondered at that 
engravings of such a nature, which, in order 
to effect their object, must be sold cheaply, 
should not in general be of the best quality ; 
and therefore it is the more important that 
something really good should be placed within 
the reach of all those who may be desirous 


improving their Scriptural knowledge. 
this purpose, but the copies of them usually 


and the peculiar fineness of Raphael’s pencil is 


| has been bestowed upon this work in order to 


to render it in every way worthy of general 
| patronage.” 

What the Rev. Mr. Wright may think he 
means by such a phrase as “ the peculiar fine- 
ness of Raphael’s pencil,” as cited here, is 


remembered longer, and produce a greater | 
effect, when they are not only related to the | 


} 


published have done the originals little justice, | 
| utterly lost sight of in them. The greatest care | 


| save it from the faults of its predecessors, and | 


beyond our powers of guessing. If he means, | 


as is probable, that the aim of the painter 


| was to produce a series of magnificent deco- | 


rations, and to exemplify some of the most 
recondite principles of Art, upon the walls 
of the papal palace, he is so far correct. But 
putting the Rev. C. H. H. Wright aside 
altogether, it is to Herr Gruner that we turn, 


| 
| 


toons,” still shows where the master’s hand 
was impressed, and, as here, by its absence 
where the help of an inferior had been invoked 
to aid in filling spaces that were impracticable 
to any single hand, or to deal with subjects that 
might not have attracted his spirit to exercise 
itself upon them. ‘The Blessing of Esau’ is 
another of these unfortunate compositions, 
—these weak, inept and scattered designs. It is 
curiously worth while to compare Raphael’s 
treatment of that supremely difficult subject, 
‘The Vision of Jacob’s Ladder,’ with the version 
of the same by Rembrandt, as shown in the 
admirable sketch now in the Dulwich Gal- 
lery. Some of the designs to which we here 
refer seem to have attracted the master with 
extraordinary force: thus, ‘The Return of 
Jacob’ contains parts in its composition which 
even Raphael never surpassed, and exhibits 
a conception of the subject which, while rich 
in grace and suavity, recalls something of 
the qualities in which Mantegna shone at 
his highest. The affected mannerism which 
marked so many of the master’s works, and was 
soon to be so fatal in its adoption by Raphael’s 
unequal followers, appears at times to be 
strangely allied with that earnestness and sim- 
plicity of conception which distinguished the 
earlier schools of Art, in Italy or elsewhere. 
This is remarkably the case with ‘Moses 
receiving the Tables, where the principal inci- 
dent of the theme is given in the most down- 
right fashion,—an extraordinary contrast to that 
motive which urged Mr. Herbert to work out 
his somewhat demonstratively theatrical and 
highly artificial allied subject, not long since 
completed at Westminster. The angels, blowing 
trumpets, in this design of Raphael's, are not 
inadmissible, even now, to those who will place 
themselves in the line of thought that was pre- 
valent with the composer. The figures of the 
Israelitish elders and others who occupy the 
space of rock-landscape that would, without 


peeenetians. | because he has a sort of professional reputation | them, be drearily vacant, immediately below the 
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great display, are triyial, and their presence 
in a design obviously Raphael’s only to be ac- 
counted for by making allowance for the effect 
of those vicious conventionalisms which were 
the canker of true Art in the sixteenth and 
following centuries, and only too powerful in 
operating on the skill of the Urbinate, too 
effective in marring his conception, and often 
nothing less than ruinous. 

As to the execution of the ambitious series 
of transcripts before us, copies the aims of 
which we have already stated on the authority 
of the Preface, it is right that we should point 
out on what sort of blunders, displays of ignor- 
ance and incompetence, our strictures are based. 
They are so vast in number as to refer to nearly 
every figure in the forty plates before us, not 
one of which is well drawn; some are but barely 
passable, the mass being worse than indifferent. 
In short, the general quality of the publication 
is so bad, that nothing but its lofty pretensions 
and the inexcusable manner in which they have 
been fulfilled, together with our disgust at the 
dishonour offered to the subject, would have 
led us to consider them in detail. As they are, 
however, it is our positive duty to expose the 
pretences of the Preface, by pointing out that 
here is Raphael travestied in the name of Art, 
and the cause of education made the vehicle for 
some of the most unworthy exhibitions we know. 

The abject state of Art in the Eternal City is 
well enough known; it is felt and acknowledged 
that Rome contains nothing vital in design. 
Wealthy to profusion in treasures of that which 
is past, she is now the resort of: those who 
mistake the schools of design for the fields of 
originality,—of men, like Gibson, who think all 
sculpture must be like the antique, confound 
archeology with living Art, and are content to 





live out of themselves, so to say, indifferent to 
their own existences, so that they may enjoy 
the reflexion of that which can never live | 
again. Thus much the world knew, and ex- | 
pected no good in Art to come from Rome as 
a place of study. Still, it was until now kept 
from the public knowledge that an educated | 
gentleman, and an official of high technical | 
standing in Dresden, which is considered one | 
of the Art-centres of Europe,—such is Herr 
Gruner’s status,—would permit such an un- 
skilled sketcher as Signor Consoni appears, if 
these plates do not belie him, to be described as 
“one of the most distinguished draughtsmen | 
in Rome.” Either this statement is utterly | 
false, or not only is knowledge of what is good | 
drawing lost in Dresden, but even draughts- 
manship—one of the least rare attainments in | 
Axt—is unknown in the city of St. Peter. For 
example, if Raphael drew such a dumpy, short- | 
legged Noah as figures in ‘The Building of 
the Ark, so contorted a son of the Patriarch as 
the well-known sawing figure appears in the 
work before us, he would never have attained 
the laurel. ‘The Deluge’ is rife with blunders 
of this sort: see the wofully misconstructed 
body of the man who, with an arm that has 
been dislocated by Signor Consoni, drags his 
wife out of the waters by her hair. Puerile 
is the execution of the youngest son of Noah 
in ‘Leaving the Ark’; huge the patriarch’s 
head, ludicrously obese his body. In ‘ Noah’s 
Sacrifice,’ the son who brings the ram has arms 
that defy anatomy to describe; another son, 
who brings water, a head that would have 
astounded Baccio Bandinelli himself by its big- 
ness. ‘Abraham and Melchisedek’ shows the 
latter with forearms that palsy could not further 
ravage, scrofula more painfully twist. In ‘The 
Blessing of Jacob,’ the head and face, no less 
than the arms, of the moribund father, are | 
bad beyond our conception. It is hard to find | 
Raphael under the wretched disguise that has | 





been put upon him by Herr Gruner, and that | 


wofully bad artist of whom he is very comically 
styled the “ Director.” Nothing but unfathom- 
able ignorance could have permitted this pub- 
lication to appear with the pretences of its 
preface-writer. As to its “promoting a feeling 
for the higher principles of Art,’ nothing of 
the sort will happen. 





FINE-ART GOSSIP. 


No publication of the season will surpass in 
artistic interest of the highest order that by Messrs. 
Bell & Daldy of the entire series of Flaxman’s 
noble designs to the Divine Poem of Dante, the 
three sections of which comprise not fewer than 
108 compositions in outline. The original plates, 
untouched, are used for this purpose. The compa- 
ratively small number of impressions that were in 
the first instance taken from these plates, no less 
than the severe and broad manner of their execution, 
admit of little question as to the perfect state of 
the re-issue. 

The September number of Mr. A. W. Bennett’s 
‘Photographic Portraits of Men of Eminence’ 
describes Messrs. John Rae, A. S. Taylor, and 
J. R. Planché—three names the associations of 
which are more in contrast than is commonly the 
case with this publication. The likeness of Dr. 
Taylor is unusually good, simple in disposition, 


and spirited; the accompanying memoir is one of | 


the briefer sort. The sitting portrait of the veteran 
dramatic writer and archeologist is highly satis- 
factory. 

Mr. F. Warne, Bedford Street, has published a 
series of children’s toy-books, illustrated and highly 
coloured. These are entitled ‘Aunt Louisa’s Lon- 
don Toy-Books ’ and ‘Aunt Louisa’s Sunday Books.’ 
The former is so well produced, especially with 
regard to one example, ‘‘ John Gilpin,” that it de- 
serves honourable mention here. It is long since 
we have seen the immortal ballad so spiritedly 
treated by an artist, as in the case before us. The 
tableau where the admirable captain of a train-band 
appears to be declaring his unalterable attachment 
to Mrs. Gilpin, is, of its kind, first-rate, the faces 
being full of character, and wealthy in expression. 
There is much spirit of the same order in the suc- 
ceeding designs; in that which shows us how 
Capt. Gilpin lost his wig we recognize, not without 
pleasure, the traditional treatment of the subject, 
which, on the whole, is to be preferred to any other. 
The least satisfactory of the designs is where the 
hero is finally addressing his steed. The ‘Sunday 
Book’ before us contains ‘The Story of King 
David,” and is but indifferent,—in fact, worse 
than indifferent. “Sing a Song of Sixpence,” 
of the former series, suggests to us that an oppor- 
tunity has been thrown away upon an incompetent, 
or at least an unapt artist; there are, in that rich 
theme, openings for the exercise of humour, inven- 
tion, and Art, such as the anonymous designer has 
failed to seize; his incidents are commonplace ; his 


| drawing is bad. ‘“ Edith and Milly’s Housekeeping” 


is much better than the last. The best of these 
books is garish and crude in colouring; this might 
be obviated, we think, in other issues. The inferior 
examples are weak and poor in colour. 

Messrs. Day & Son (Limited) are making a 
judicious and very satisfactory application of 
chromo-lithography to cheap book- illustration ; 
this occurs in No. V. of a magazine styled ‘ Nature 
and Art.’ 

The Coach and Harness Makers’ Company,whose 
very interesting Exhibition we noticed not long 
since, offer prizes of 31. for excellence in free-hand 
drawing, and 2/. in practical mechanics, to the 
candidate who, being employed in the coach-mak- 
ing trade, obtains the greatest number of marks, 
with a certificate in those subjects respectively. 

The ‘Alexandra Palace and Park,” Muswell 
Hill, will be completed in a few months and opened 
to the public at the earliest possible day. 

The wainscoting at the east end of the chapel 
of Winchester College is being removed, and 
Gothic stonework substituted for it. 


The Nelson monument is to be removed from 








its primary place before the Town Hall in Liver- 
pool to a site a little nearer the edifice, so as to 
appear in the centre of the new buildings. 

It should be known that all the five pictures 
engraved by Mr. Vernon, referred to in the Athe- 
neum as “displaying a degree of learning and 
mastery that entitle him to high rank as an 
engraver,” were engraved for the Art Journal. 

In the course of works of restoration in the 
church of Conisborough, Yorkshire—a place famous 
for its very ancient castle—some distemper paint- 
ings have been discovered, which date from the 
fifteenth century, and comprise representations of 
‘The Expulsion,’ and other subjects commonly 
found in churches of the period named. The 
usual bright red pigment appears here. 

A School of Art has just been completed at Cape 
Town; at least the school there has lately acquired 
a fixed and suitable house. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


—go= 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


“The Shallows came in with the Conqueror.” 
There are ridiculous people, following in the wake 
of bad Berlin spite, who talk of Judaism in 
composition ; and, because of his ancestry, adduce 
as an example of the same Mendelssohn,—the 
composer of the stupendous Desert Scene in 
‘ Elijah,’ counting therein the Hymn of the three 
Angels, and the following chorus, the appearance 
of the Most High, after the mighty wind, the 
upheaved sea, and the fire, in the still small voice, 
and the closing “‘ Holy, Holy” of Archangels and 
Angels—a glorious Hymn of Praise, one to match 
with Handel’s ‘ Hallelujah.’ These persons must be 
unfamiliar with his ‘ Lauda Sion,’ with his ‘ Ave 
Maria,’ with his Motetts for Female Voices (Ewer 
& Co.), written for the nuns of the Convent of 
Trinitz de’ Monti, Rome,—three works as instinct 
with the Roman spirit as was the English Cathedral 
Service, Mendelssohn’s last work, with our more 
sober forms of prayer and praise. Why argue from 
known accidents of race to facts of artistic creation ? 
Why harp on this or the other harmony as Egyp- 
tian, or Persian, or Indian, or (to quote Goldsmith) 
“on the principle of the pyramid”? The amount 
of rank pedantry on these subjects set forth by 
persons who have no real science, nor even imagin- 
ation, and who conceive that abuse of all who dis- 
pute their dogmas is sterling criticism, grows impor- 
tunate. They will not make Mendelssohn’s Roman 
Catholic music Hebraic, let them rail never so 
loudly, let them force their theory never so tightly 
into fetters, let them know never so little of the 
wide world of Art, in which there is no cognizance 
of creeds, or races, or formulas, but in which the 
truth told, for a given purpose, proves the presence 
of the artist. The stupendous ‘ Crucifixus’ of 
Sebastian Bach (perpetually cited as the prototype 
of Lutheran composers, and who, nevertheless, 
demeaned himself to contribute, musically, to Papis- 
tical service music), is not more “ Hebraic” than 
Mendelssohn’s Motetts. But the words have been 
translated in an ungainly fashion. What are female 
voices to do who have to round a period on such 
a line as this, 

Who in His ways are ever walking ! 

The consequence must be a resolution not to 
speak the words, and the result of such effort turns 
up ineffectively, as we have again and again to 
record,—‘ Man is Mortal”’: an Eight-Part Chorale, 
Op. 23, No. 3; the English Version, by W. Bartho- 
lomew (same publishers), is one of Mendelssohn’s 
dry works, for Mendelssohn was mortal; and so 
is his posthumous song (same publishers), The 
Maiden’s Lament. The accompaniment is rich and 
brilliant; but the cantilena is subservient to the 
accompaniment. This should not be. The horse 
has its place, but not as bestriding the rider. 

If any one required proof of Mendelssobn’s 
superiority to the man whom the Germans, before 
Mendelssohn was cold in his grave, exalted as his 
superior, is it not here, in Schumann’s Op. 29, 
Gipsy Life, the English Version by John Oxenford 
(Ewer & Co.)? More flabby gipsies than these we 
have not been accosted by. Signor Verdi's, in 
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“Tl Trovatore,’ have the true twang of the tribe. _ 


—Schumann’s Four Two-Part Songs, the words by 
John Oxenford (same publishers), are more un- 
pleasing than effective. Their writer knew nothing 
about the human voice. In the first of these two- 
part songs the second voice starts on the G below 
the line, a note to which English singers descend 
with deliberate preparation, and which German 
women (as we know them) do not command. 

“Oh, the summer night,” “Song should breathe 
of scents and flowers,” Prize Glees, the words by 
Barry Cornwall, the music by Mr. W. H. Cum- 
mings (Lamborn Cock & Co.), are, as music, worthy 
of the prize awarded them. But something is to 
be said on the manner in which the poetry set is 
treated. The words are gratuitously broken in all 
the subordinate parts. The singers can have small 
interest in the music when they cannot indepen- 
dently understand and combine the words they 
have to sing. 





Drury Lane.—This week the tragedy of 
‘Macbeth’ has been revived, with all that scenic 
splendour and those accessories which commended 
it last season to public approbation. Mr. Phelps 
and Mr. Barry Sullivan have sustained the part of 
the guilty Thane on alternate evenings, and Miss 
Sedgwick has played Lady Macbeth to each, as 
Mrs. Pritchard did, at wider intervals, to Garrick 
and Mossop. Of Miss Sedgwick and Mr. Sullivan 
it may be said, at starting, that they manifested 
original intention, and not a mere imitation of the 
stage-model. Miss Sedgwick is a comic actress in 
the higher walks of her art, and as the elegant 
heroine of drawing-room life has few competitors. 
But she lacks severity of style and intensity of 
varpose for tragic character. She is remarkable for 
stcaiy delivery and considerable elocutionary power. 
These are, of course, not all-sufficient for an ex- 
ponent of the ambitious woman who dared crime 
for t>e sake of a crown, and morally compelled her 
husband to the committal of it. Miss Sedgwick’s 
sleep-walking soliloquy had been carefully studied, 
and was not deficient in a certain species of effect ; 
but it was (particularly towards the end) rather 
marred by the substitution of comic for tragic 
gestures. Mr. Sullivan’s performance of Macheth 
was decidedly clever; perhaps it may deserve a 
still higher epithet. He took a new view of the 
character altogether, and avoided the ordinary 
stage-business. He gave his own reading to certain 
lines, such as “ Tide and the hour run through the 
roughest day,” and ‘‘ Vaulting ambition that o’er- 
leaps its selle.”” These readings we expected from 
him, because they abound in his Hamlet to a far 
larger extent. His soliloquies (in spite of transient | 
hoarseness) were remarkable. Those in the first act 
were studiously different from the usual interpre- 
tations ; but the greatest originality was displayed 
in the dagger-scene, which was effectively conceived 
and executed. In his interviews with the murderers 
of Banquo there was an intensity of intention, and 
a careful adaptation of attitudes which raised them | 
into immense importance. The banquet and caul- 
dron scenes, as also the tumultuous battle-scenes of 
the fifth act, had each some novelty demanding 
critical attention. Mr. Sullivan was perfectly 
successful with the house, and his Macbeth must 
take its place on the modern stage among the | 
accepted portraits in the national repertory. 

Let us add, that, from the time when Betterton 
played Macbeth (first from the Shakspeare text, 
and next as Davenant altered it), down to the 
present time, no tragedy of Shakspeare’s has been 
so steadily popular as this. In one of the above 
two forms, from 1672 to 1738, it was the piece that 
always brought a house when others failed. From 
1738, when Garrick discarded Davenant’s adapt- 
ation, restored the text, kept Lock’s music, and 
had the impertinence to add a dying speech for his 
own utterance, as the Thane,—from that period 
down to 1866, this popularity has continued. 
Neither Davenant nor Garrick is now followed; 
but the public will not forego the telling and 
intelligible music of Lock. It is not forty years 
ago since they ceased to call, at Bath, for the old 
dance of witches (decked not as witches, but 
seductive creatures, in clouds of fine muslin) with 


the shaking of brooms, with which “We shall | 





improvement both in conduct and moral sentiment. 
Mr. Braid is the representative of Irishmen at this 
house, and embodies Kenrick to the satisfaction of 
the audience. The performances conclude with a 
ballet divertissement, and the farce of ‘His First 
Champagne.’ In the former, we have two sister 


rejoice” used to conclude. With regard to the 
costume, although that of Mr. Sullivan as Macbeth 
was glittering and shapely, we suspect that it as 
little resembles that which the Thane really wore 
as the court-dress in which Garrick, or the drum- 
major’s costume, in which Macklin used to play 
the wickedest of men and most complaisant of 
husbands. 


e.” 
dancers from the Royal Copenhagen Theatre, named 
Christine and Agnes Healy, whose grace of deport- 
ment secured the favour of the audience. 





HayMarkET.—‘ The Heir-at-Law’ is a comedy | — 
by the younger Colman, which belongs to the | 
old” or ‘little house in the Haymarket,” as it | 
was called, to distinguish it from Vanbrugh’s larger | 
Opera-house opposite. Its site was that now occu- | 


O.ymric.—It may seem a strange thing to say, 
but Prince William, who was afterwards William 
the Fourth, first went to sea in the old Olympic 

heatre. At all events the ship in which he first 
pied by the two houses to the north of and adjoin- sailed as a midshipman was the i. ille de Paris, of 
ing the present theatre. The original building was which George the Third—when it was only fit for 
erected in 1720. It lasted, with some rebuilding | breaking up—made a present to old Astley, who, 
in 1767, till 1820, and was always a mean little | with the timbers erected the little theatre on the 
place, with the most brilliant of actors. It was | site of the old house of the Earl of Craven, which 
tolerated (sometimes not that) rather than licensed ; | Was burnt down in 1849. We mention this 
all sorts of expedients were adopted to evade the | fact because sixty years have just elapsed since 
law. Theophilus Cibber, for instance, sold minute | Astley opened the house. A worse-placed or a more 
packets of snuff at the various entrances, and the | fashionable theatre has not existed in London, but 
purchasers passed into the house without further | 1t had, at least the old house had, some seasons of 
payment. It was here that were acted Fielding’s | great adversity. Its gayest times were when it was 
daring political burlesques, out of which sprang | under the almost faultless Elliston, or when its 
the licensing Act which is still in force, and which | fortunes were worthily intrusted to the most popu- 
Chesterfield opposed with wit, reason and sarcasm. | lar of manageresses, Madame V estris. , In Mr. Tom 
The old house was the scene of the “quart bottle | Taylor’s new piece, ‘The Whiteboy,’ we seem to 
hoax,” invented by the Duke of Montagu, which | have gone back to the melo-drama of by-gone days. 
attracted people to see (what they did not see) a | The piece runs smoothly now, and its success may 
conjuror get into a common wine-bottle. Some of | be attributed chiefly to Mr. Dominick Murray and 
the greatest of the old school of accomplished Miss Milly Palmer. Miss E. Farren ace a part 
actors first appeared at the Haymarket, which, | described in the bills of last week as “a deaf and 
exactly a hundred years ago, in 1766, was in its | dumb boy,” and she acts it well; we do not believe, 
last year as a merely tolerated house. In 1767 it | however, clever as even deaf Irish boys are, that 
was made a Royal Theatre, with a licence to | they hear everything that is addressed to them. 
Foote to keep it open from the 15th of May till the | The forthcoming new drama is founded on Mr. 
15th of September. A reference to the original | Wilkie Collins’s ‘ Armadale,’ by the author of the 
cast will show the quality of the company at the novel. 

Haymarket nearly threescore years ago. Unctuous 
Suett played Lord Duberly; airy Palmer Dick | 
Dowlas ; Munden was the Zekiel Homespun, and 


| ADELPHI.—We are only enabled to record that 
this house re-opened on Monday with three old 
pieces and an actress new to this stage. Miss 








Dr. Pangloss was played by Fawcett. Irish John- 
ston played the poor part of Kenrick; the walking 
gentleman, Henry Moreland, was acted by Charles 
Kemble; his future wife, Miss Decamp, who had 
not long sprung up from the sawdust of the Royal 
Circus, playing Caroline Dormer. Mrs. Gibbs was 
the Cecily Homespun, and the inimitable Mrs. 
Davenport, Lady Duberly. A proof of the success of 
the comedy is seen in the fact of its being trans- 
planted to Covent Garden when the Haymarket | 
closed for the season. In 1808 Drury adopted | 
it, with Bannister for Dr. Pangloss, Mathews 
for Lord Duberly, and Mrs. Jordan Cecily Home- 
spun. In 1822 it was well acted at the old Hay- | 
market, when Liston was the richest of Lord 
Duberlys, Terry a capital Dr. Pangloss, and Jones 
a quicksilver Dick Dowlas. In the following year 
Harley played Dr. Pangloss, and “little Knight ” | 


Kate Terry appeared in ‘A Sheep in Wolf's 
Clothing.’ 


STaANDARD.—This theatre re-opened on Monday 
with a new play, founded on Sir Walter Scott’s 
‘Quentin Durward,’ written by Mr. James Ander- 
son, and entitled ‘The Great Worthies; or, the 
King, the Provost, and the Barber.’ The first act 
frequently reminded us of M. Casimir Delavigne’s 
tragedy, both in the language and the action, a 
resemblance much increased by its being evident 
that Mr. Anderson had built up his performance 
of the character of Louis the Eleventh on the 
model of Mr. Kean’s. This act, which is long and 
elaborate, is, however, a kind of prologue introduc- 
ing the characters designed to be prominent in the 
subsequent scenes. We have in it full-length por- 
traits of the astute monarch himself; of Tristan, 


| mere players. 


| improvement. 


(father of the portrait-painter) Zekiel Homespun, | the Provost-Marshal; and of Oliver le Daim, 
Liston retaining Lord Duberly. We record these | the famous barber ; besides that of Sieur Cottier, the 
old casts to show that the present company acting | King’s physician. The story of the play is the 
this bustling comedy have had predecessors of | danger incurred by Louis the Eleventh in the - 
the first quality, and that the work they had in| mission confided to Quentin Durward, and whic 
hand was work for genuine actors, and not for | ends in the recovery of the Countess de Jacqueline 
and her child from the hands of Count William de 
For the representation of such works as ‘The la Marck (the wild boar of the Ardennes). The 
Heir-at-Law,’ the Haymarket company is well) third act is most effective, wherein Louis sends 
fitted, although it, in more than one instance, for his astrologer, Galeotti Martivalle, in order to 
— be ——, kag ag . ose | —, him oe — — a hy = 
Jompton is as good in Dr. Pangloss as Fawcett expedition which he finds full of peril; but when 
or Bannister; but with a perfect recollection of|the cunning charlatan intimates that their lives 
Harley in the character, we can pronounce a|are mysteriously connected, so that the King’s 
verdict in favour of its present representative. | death will occur within a year of his own, the 
Than Mr. Buckstone it would be difficult to} monarch changes his mind and remits his sentence. 
conceive a_ better Zekiel Homespun; and the| Mr. Anderson suppresses his voice in this perform- 
Lord Duberly of Mr. Chippendale has its strong | ance, which is accordingly free from rant and loud 
points, though it is dry beyond all degree. In| speaking, and we have not, therefore, in the acting 
Dick Dowlas, Mr. W. Farren gives evidence of} of this part, to charge him with his usual ys 
He was always a conscientious| Miss Sarah Thorne, in the character of the 
actor, and has taken great pains with the part, | Countess, acted with dignity and force. The new 
both oe gon to — — a ——- | play was wang yg rane ee —— Ego 
of fashion as accepted by the opinion of the} the curtain fell to great applause at the end o 
eighteenth century passes in review before us, and | four hours and a half! This effort to inaugurate 
we must confess does not contrast favourably with | the practice of producing new and important 


| the gallant of the present day, though yet there is | dramas at the East End of the town will be pro- 


“ample room and verge enough” for important | bably successful. 
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MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 


One measure for the improvement of discipline 
in the Royal Academy of Music, which has been 
persistently advocated here, has, we are told, been 
already carried out by the new officers. The list 
of professors, according to Rumour, has been swept 
with the besom of reform and selection. Such re- 
vised list cannot be too early made public, with a 
view to inspiring confidence in the world without. 
Yet the change will count for little if unaccom- 
panied by assurance of liberal payment for the first- 
class professors retained, such as will bind them to 
steady fulfilment of their duties. The Academy will 
remain in its old Tenterden Street quarters till 
Christmas ; after which we may look to hear of a 
repetition of the attempt to lure it down to South 
Kensington. This, we must repeat, in spite of all 
the ingenious pleas put forward in the evidence 
delivered before the Committee by the Chairman 
of said Committee, Mr. H. Cole (who made light 
of the remoteness of the site, declaring that he did 
not ‘know what is central in this vast metropolis 
except Smithfield”), might prove a costly mistake, 
alike inconvenient to teachers and pupils. Through- 
out the entire course of the strangely and lamely 
conducted inquiry before the Society of Arts, 
nothing has been more remarkable than the cut- 
and-dried determination to force musical instruction 
into the forms and conditions—these including an 
elect locality—which have fitted, or been fitted 
to, the Schools of Design. All who have studied 
the matter with reference to facts, and not to 
pretty or personal dreams, must have come to the 
conclusion, derived alike from tradition and expe- 
rience, that the arts, in which genius manifests 
itself through the trained agency of eye and ear 
and mouth and finger,—howbeit closely related 
one to the other, yet not therefore contempo- 
raneous,—demand, each from each, separate train- 
ing and treatment. When the great schools of 
Italian painting were at their highest noon of excel- 
lence Music was rude, timid, pedantic, sectarian 
and incomplete. /er sun rose when the plastic and 
pictorial arts declined on the horizon. This demon- 
strable truth has been too much forgotten by those 
who fancy that the same smoothing trowel will pre- 
pare a good foundation for edifices utterly dissimilar 
in their quality, proportion and purpose. 

The sin of indolence cannot be charged on Mr. 
Mellon’s Concerts. At his later evenings he has 
brought forward Mendelssohn’s Military Overture 
for Wind Instruments,—another prelude of the 
same kind (though with a difference), by the clever 
bandmaster of the Ist Life Guards, Mr. James 
Waterson,—and the suppressed orchestral overture 
to Meyerbeer’s ‘Le Prophite.’ This is a poor and 
patchy piece of business, like Meyerbeer’s preludes 
to ‘ L’Etoile,’ ‘Le Pardon,’ and ‘ Struensee,’ making 
it clear that the element of symphonic fancy and 
construction was denied to, or had never been 
acquired by, him. He has been classed with his 
co-disciple under the empirical Abbé Vogler, Weber, 
as deficient, owing to false and feverish teaching ; 
but Weber’s overtures were not incoherent, not ill 
mace-up bundles of scraps: witness his preludes to 
‘Der Freischiitz,’ ‘ Preciosa,’ ‘Euryanthe, ‘Oberon,’ 
and (perhaps, finest of the five) that to ‘The Ruler 
of the Spirits.’ As an overture-writer Weber ranges 
next to Beethoven—Meyerbeer far in the rear of 
M. Auber (this their Exhibition music sufficiently 
displayed), and by the side of many a second-rate 
French composer who, on the strength of a few 
trite modulations and imitations, has fancied him- 
self distinguished and scientific. 

A repetition of the choral performances of the 
Tonic Sol-Fa Association took place at the Crystal 
Palace this-day week. 

Handel’s ‘Israel’ seems doomed to be performed, 
at the Norwich Festivals, under experiment. We 
have not forgotten how, many years ago, the 
oratorio was given there, with the arrogant and 
empirical omissions and insertions of Prof. Taylor. 
This time the instrumentation of the magnificent 
work has, we hear, been retouched by Mr. G. Mac- 
farren. It is added that Mr. Macfarren has scored 
the recitatives. This seems to us a mistake in all 
cases of narrative, as distinct from declamation. 
As the oratorio was left by Handel, the unpara- 











goned massiveness of the grand choral movements 
requires the relief of the utmost contrast in the 
links which connect them. 

We are told of a new kind of pianoforte in 
projection by a London builder, to be called the 
“ Arabella,” by way of homage to our skilled 
pianist. We have as yet no keyed “Bach,” 
“Mozart,” or ‘ Beethoven,” or ‘“ Hummel,” or 
“ Moscheles,” or “ Mendelssohn,’’ or ‘‘Thalberg,” 
or “‘Chopin.” Yet every one of these, in his distinct 
way, was not merely an executant, but an inventor, 
who added new developements to the powers of the 
spinet. Madame Goddard-Davison needs no such 
“bush” as this—a compliment inevitably exposing 
her to disadvantageous comparisons. 

The last word of the story of the Pyne and 
Harrison Opera Company may be said to have 
been told by the advertisement of the sale of its 
wardrobe and properties, which, the other day, 
appeared in Messrs. Puttick & Simpson’s list. 

Mr. Coward has been appointed organist to the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, in place of Mr. Brown- 
smith. 

Another rebuke to our somnolent Philharmonic 
managers: Beethoven’s music to Kotzebue’s ‘Ruins 
of Athens’ is in preparation at the “Oxford”! 

Herr Wilhelmj has been-playing at Manchester. 

It is announced that Mr. Adams, who is still 
engaged at the opera-house at Berlin, will sing in 
England from Christmas till Easter. 

Il Trovatore states that Madame Vilda is en- 
gaged at La Scala during the coming season. 
Il Teatro Fenice, at Venice, which for years past 
has been closed, is again to be opened.—The 
Italian reporters on English musical and theatrical 
news are original in translation. We read of the 
revival at the Clerkenwell Theatre of ‘La Madre 
dell’ Oca’! 

Two new operas by Maestro Zesewich, of 
Trieste, are mentioned in Jl Trovatore as forth- 
coming. 

‘L’Africaine’ has been produced at Melbourne, 
Australia, without any great success. This might 
have been expected. It may be apprehended that 
Meyerbeer’s grand operas are ‘ above the mark ” 
of our colonial theatres, be they ever so enter- 
prising. 

That strangely erratic, clever, yet, to our think- 
ing, unpleasing singer, Madame Ugalde, seems, at 
last, to have taken up her home at ‘‘ Les Bouffes 
Parisiennes,” which theatre opened for the season 
a few nights ago. A new three-act piece, ‘ Les 
Chevaliers de la Table Ronde,’ with music by 
M. Hervé, is in preparation there.—M. Auber’s 
coming opera, to a book by MM. Dennery and 
Cormon, is to bear as title ‘Le Premier Jour de 
Bonheur.’—It is said that there is a possibility 
of ‘Le Domino Noir’ and ‘L’Etoile du Nord’ 
being represented at the Italian Opera in Paris, 
with Mdlle. A. Patti as heroine.—Signora Roma- 
gnoli, the singer whose voice attracted so much 
attention among the frequenters of the Café 
Bignon on the evening of the Emperor's féte, has 
been engaged by M. Bagier.—M. Gounod’s charm- 
ing ‘ Le Médecin’ has been revived at the Théatre 
Lyrique.—Two operatic trifles, with music by 
M. Duprato, ‘ Sacripant’ and ‘ Le Baron de Gros- 
chaminet,’ have been produced at the ThéAtre 
des Fantaisies Parisiennes. 

Madame Ristori has arrived in America. 

The Zra announces the intended building of a 
new theatre at Douglas, Isle of Man. 

The opening of the theatre in Holborn, with 
Mr. Boucicault’s sporting drama, has been post- 
poned till this evening. 

‘Un Gendre’—a four-act comedy, by M. 
Deslandes—is the most important novelty at the 
Théatre Vaudeville. 

Herr Anders—a German writer on music, among 
whose essays and biographical notices a monograph 
on Paganini and another on Beethoven are in- 
cluded—is dead. 

The Correspondent of the Zimes told us on 
Wednesday that the new drama, ‘Les Parisiens 
a Londres,’ produced the other evening at the 
Théatre Porte St.-Martin, after much elaborate 
preparation, proved a display of indecency and 
nudity, too abominable for the not very squeamish 
digestion of our neighbours, and signally failed. 





It is a pity that our clever young countrywoman, 
Miss Maria Harris, should have been mixed up in 
such an affair. 





MISCELLANEA 

Church Furniture.—I find there is some misap- 
prehension abroad in many quarters with regard 
to my book on ‘English Church Furniture,’ a 
review of which appeared in the Atheneum of Satur- 
day last. It seems I am supposed to have stated 
that the records contained in the Jnventarium 
Monumentorum Superstitionis, the date of which is 
the 8th of Elizabeth, are the oldest lists of church 
furniture that have come down to us. I never said 
any such thing, never for a moment thought such 
a thing, as I have read in MSS. or in print some 
scores of documents containing catalogues of this 
kind of a much earlier date. What I did say was, 
that the decrees of Walter Gray, Archbishop of 
York (1216-1255), and of Robert Wynchelse, 
Archbishop of Canterbury (1293-1313), De Orna- 
mentis, &c., which form the first and second articles 
of the Appendix of my volume, were the “‘ earliest 
known complete lists of church goods.” This state- 
ment I believe to be strictly accurate. 

EDWARD PEACOCK. 


In connexion with one of the subjects noticed 
in Mr. Peacock’s book a Correspondent writes as 
follows :— 

**Clapham, October 2, 1866.” 

“Tn your review of Peacock’s Church Furniture, 
&c. (p. 399), you quote the editor’s account of the 
‘Holy Bread’ as the Roman Catholic version of 
the subject. Therein he describes that it was ordi- 
nary leavened bread blessed by the priest after 
mass, cut up and ‘given’ to the people. I have 
before me an extract I made from the Assembly 
Books of the Corporation of Lynn of an order made 
in Hall, 2 Henry VI., whereby it is ordered that 
the occupier of every house in the town of 20s. 
annual value shall ‘offer’ holy bread, and that 
where a tenement is of less than 20s. yearly value, 
it shall be joined with others to make up 20s. 
yearly value; they together to offer holy bread. So 
that, although cut up in small pieces, and given by 
the priest, it was first of all given to him. In the 
third year of Edward the Sixth, it was ordered 
that, on the Sunday following, the Mayor should 
offer in recompense of the wine and bread for the 
Communion, and for the offering unto the curate 
of the Church, 8d., and that every inhabitant, one 
after the other, every Sunday, shall do likewise, as 
the turn shall come about, in manner as the holy 
bread loaf had been given. But if his house be not 
of 20s. annual value, then two or three of the next 
shall be joined, and pay portion-like to the same 
charges. Henry Harrop.” 


Originators of the Atlantic Cable.—In your review 
of Dr. Field’s ‘ History of the Atlantic Cable’ (No. 
2031), is found the origin of the Atlantic cable as far 
as America is concerned. The intelligence of this 
project reached England early in March, 1849, 
and was noticed in your issue of the 10th of that 
month. In January of that year I submitted to 
you a Plan for connecting the Electric Tele- 
graph with America by means of wire covered 
with gutta percha, which will be found referred to 
in your notices to correspondents, 27th of January, 
1849. Without any wish to deprive the American 
projectors of the great credit due to them, I should 
esteem it a favour if you would kindly refer to the 
fact of this independent and simultaneous proposi- 
tion in England. Joun Jos. Lakk. 


Benting-Time.—Y our Correspondent, ‘E. G.,” 
asks for the context of a quotation from Dryden, 
illustrating the use of the word benting-time. The 
expression occurs very near the end of his poem 
‘The Hind and the Panther,’ in which the poet, 
after carrying out a long metaphorical invective 
against the clergy of the Church of England under 
the name of Doves, ends with a warning in the 
words of the quotation :— 

Bare benting-times, and moulting months may come, 

When, lagging late, they cannot reach their home; 

Or rent in schism (for so their fate decrees) 

Like the tumultuous college of the bees, 

They fight their quarrel, by themselves oppressed, 

The tyrant smiles below, and waits the falling feast. 
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—The only other use 2 of the word which I have 
met with is in R. Bradley’s ‘Family Dictionary’ 
(1725), vol. ii. sub voe. Pigeon: “ Be sure to feed 
them in hard weather, and in benting-time, which 
is when the corn is in the ear, and keep out the 
vermin, and you will never want stock.” W.G. 


Greenwood on Kames.—The Atheneum of Sept. 
22 contains a letter from Col. Greenwood. I do 
not intend to enter into any geological controversy | 
with him, but to correct him where he misrepre- 
sents me. He appears to have paid a visit lately to | 


a part of Lanarkshire with which I am familiar | 


from long residence in it, and to which there are 
more allusions than one in the work which he mis- 
quotes. He says that I turn ‘‘a certain pool in a 
bog, the Red Loch, into ‘the crater of a volcano 
like one of those in the Eifel’”; and he goes on to 
show that the “crater” lies “in the trough of a 
long, boggy bottom.” I wonder it did not occur to 
the Colonel, ere he sharpened his pen, that as my 
description is so unlike the real aspect of the Red 
Loch, perhaps it was not the Red Loch which was 
alluded to. I know the Red Loch very well; my 


reference, however, was not to it, but to another | 


little tarn about a couple of miles or less to the 
south-west. It lies at the bottom of a deep cup- 
shaped cavity which has always recalled to me the 
inside of one of the craters of the Puy de Dome or 
the Eifel. If the Colonel’s visit had not been made 
“at express pace” 
italics), he would probably have come upon this 
loch and have recognized the truth of my descrip- 
tion of it. As it is, he has seen a loch which is not 
at all like the one I describe; he concludes at once 
that it must needs be the same, and he rushes into 
print to laugh at me for turning “a certain pool in 
a bog into the ‘crater of a volcano.’’’ In the same 
reckless way he charges me with stating what is 
“ precisely the reverse ” 
about the Clyde at the valley of Biggar. That flat 


valley is formed of loose sandy deposits, and | 


stretches across from the side of the Clyde to the 
side of the Tweed. The Clyde gnaws away at the 
western or upper end of the valley; and I have 
referred to the fact that were man not to interfere 
by repairing its banks, the river would in the end 
work its way over into Tweeddale. Col. Green- 
wood, however, does not see this. He finds that a 
drain has been cut along the valley, and that since 
the Clyde does not leave its channel to flow up 
through this drain, ‘what art has done would 


facilitate the junction of the streams, instead of | 
The accuracy of the Colonel’s | 


preventing it!” 
geography as well as his powers of observation are 
further shown when he remarks that this drain 


runs “continuously over the water- rsh from | 


the side of the Clyde to the head of the Tweed.” 

The italics are his own, and they suffice to prove 
him ignorant of the fact that the valley of Biggar 
runs from the side of the one river to the side of 
the other, and that in place of touching the head 
of the Tweed, it joins that stream at a point fully 
fifteen miles away from the source, and lower in 
level by somewhere about a thousand feet. The 
origin of our kames or eskers has been for many 
years a puzzling problem. I have stated that, 
“‘notwithstanding all that has been said and 
written about them, they are as complete a 
mystery as ever.” Col. Greenwood laughs at the 
notion that they are in any way mysterious, and 
ridicules the idea of anything like good fortune or 
‘luck ” in scientific inquiries. Where geologists, 
who have been quietly studying the subject for 
years, find many difficulties to e xplain, the Colonel 
sees only “simplicity itself.” This leads him on to 
his usual advertisement of ‘ Rain and Rivers,’ and 
he then favours your readers with a rough-and- 


ready theory which would only be spoilt by any | 


comment of mine, and which I there fore leave to 
the merciful consideration of those who know what 
the structure of a kame really is. 

ARCHIBALD GEIKIE. 





To CorRESPONDENTS.—S.8.—J. D. H.—S, A.—received. 


Errata.—P. 341, col. 2 for‘ On the large Prime Number 
calculated,’ read ‘ ‘List of large Prime Numbers computed; 
—p. 405, col. 1, line 5, for ‘out of” read in. 


(to use his own words and | 


of true in what I have said | 


NEW BOOKS. 
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The JOURNAL of a WAITING 


GENTLEWOMAN. Edited by BEATRICE A. JOURDAN. 
Post 8vo. price 88. 

““We have never read a more tender tale of woman’s love, told 
by a woman, than the autobiographical record before us. The 
characters are all true to the life, and all well drawn, without 
exaggeration or affectation.”—London Review. 


“In this delicately-finished novelette, Miss Jourdan has got 
the true, quiet old-world manner, which gives the impression of 
conveying sentiments with as much womanly deliberation as if 
she was working them out on an old tapestry hanging. The 
antique manner is well kept up, but it is quite subordinate to 
nature. There is nothing to indicate that the story is chosen for 
the sake of the old-fashioned phrases and the old-fashioned ideas, 
as a chimneypiece might be chosen to set off the old china upon 
it. On the contrary, the old-world touches are singularly mode- 
rate; and the reader is made to feel how like the life then was to 
the life now, rather than how different. The story itself is natural, 
simple, and yet original, and very artistically worked out 

Spectator. 


The PRISON LIFE of JEFFERSON 


DAVIS; embracing Details and Incidents in his Captivity, 
sopemee with Cx a yersations on Topics of great Public Interest. 

y JOHN J. CRAVEN, M.D., Physician of the Prisoner 
, Re. his Confinement. 1 vol. post 8vo. price 83. 

“ A book of great er on many grounds. Taken altogether, 
this book is very valuable; and the impression it conveys, not 
only of the fallen Southern chief, but of the Northern officers to 
whose keeping he was consigned, is in a high degree favourable.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 


‘TOILERS of the SEA. By Victor 


| HUGO. Third Edition. 3 vols. post 8vo. price 242. 

“ A fisherman encounters all the fury, and caprice, and treachery 
| of outer nature in order to win a woman whom, on his return, he 
| finds to have unconsciously, but irrevocably, lost her heart to an- 

other. But this plainest of stories is worked into genuine tragedy 
by an exercise of poetic power which, at least in some portions of 
its display, has very rarely been surpassed in literature.” 

Saturday Review. 


A HISTORY of SAVINGS’ BANKS; 


with an Account of the Origin and Progress of the Gov: cchinent 
Financial Measures for Post-office Banks, Annuities, and Life 
Insurance. By WILLIAM LEWILNS, Author of ‘ Her Ma- 
jesty’s Mails.’ 8vo. 16s. 

“All large employers of labour who take any interest in the 
social elevation of their work-people will find it particularly 
interesting. Such books should be diligently read and thoroughly 
digested.”—Daily News. 


SAMPSON LOW & CO’S 
| 
| 


















| FAMILIAR WORDS: an Index Ver- 


borum, or Quotation Handbook. Affording an_ immediate 
Reference to Phrases and Sentences that have become em- 
bedded in the English Language. Crown 8vo. printed in 
Elzevir on toned paper, handsomely bound. Second and 
Enlarged Edition, greatly improved, with Copious Index, 
price 68. 

‘This book—a work of patient literary labour—will add to the 
author's credit with all honest workers who are able to appreciate 
the trouble he has taken. It will certainly be as useful as it must 
be welcome to the considerate readers, who are glad to pause some- 

| time s upon the wise or witty sequences of words that hi uve becon 
part of ur — n speech, and would know to whose genius they 
owe the as of fine cold that has added its wealth to the 
poorer mets s of familis ar talk.”—Examiner. 


| London: SAMPSON LOW, SON & MARSTON, 
| Milton House, , Ludgate- hill. 
| 






NEW AMERICAN WORKS. 
‘The ELEMENTS of INTER- 


N ATION AI, LAW. By HENRY WHEATON, LL.D. An 
New and Revised Edition, by R. H. DANA, Esq. 
1 8vo. cloth, 308. 


SIX MONTHS at the WHITE 


HOUSE with ABRAHAM LINCOLN. The Story of a Pic- 
6d. 





ture. By F. D. CARPENTER. Post 8vo. 7s. 


A HISTORY of the ATLANTIC 


oe ee al By HENRY M. FIELD, D.D. Post 8yvo. 
cloth, 7. ; 


78. 6d. 
ACROSS THE CONTINENT: a 


Summer's Journey to the Rocky Mountains, the Mormons, 
and the Pacific States, with Speaker Colfax. By SAMUEL 
BOWLES, Editor of the Springfield (Mass./ Republican. 
Post 8vo. with Map. 


AFTER the WAR. A Southern Tour, 


extending from May, 1865, to May, 1866. By W HITLAW 
REID, Librarian to the House of Representatives. Post 8vo. 
Illustrated, price 10s. 6d. 


THIRTY YEARS of ARMY LIFE 


on the BORDER. Comprising Descriptions of the Indian 
} = ag of the Plains; Exp saga New Territory; A Trip 

the Rocky Mounts the Winter; Descriptions of 
the H: ibits of different Anim: aie found in the West, and the 
Methods of Hunting them; with Incidents in the L ife of Dif- 
ferent Froutier Men, &c. By Colonel R. B. MARCY, U.S.A., 
Author of ‘The Prairie Traveller.” With numerous Tllustra- 
tions. 8vo. price 12s. 


The LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE 


of BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, M.D. LL.D., late emg 73 of 
Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Geology in Y ale College, U.S. 
Chiefly from his own MSS. and Diary. By GEORGE FISHER: 
With Portrait. 2 vols. post 8vo. price 248. 


LIFE of the late Dr. MOUNTAIN, 
| Bishop of Quebec. 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


| London: SAMPSON LOW, SON & MARSTON, 
English, American, and Colonial Booksellers, 59, Ludgate-hill. 
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In preparation, with Maps and Plans, 
The SEVEN WEEKS WAR: its 
Antecedents and its Incidents. By H. M. HOZIER, Military 


Correspondent of the Zimes with the Prussian Army during 
the German Campaign of 1866. 


™ y r + 

The FOU NTAIN of YOUTH. Trane- 

lated from the Danish of FREDERIK PALUDAN MUL- 

LER, by HUMPH RY WILLIAM FRIELAND, late AL , 

for Chichester. With numerous I)lustrations, designed by 
Walter J. Allen, and engraved by J. D. Cooper. Crown 8vo. 
[Nearly ready. 


LEGENDARY FICTIONS of the 
IRISH CELTS. Collected and Arranged by PATRICK 
KENNEDY. With Vignette Title and Frontispiece. Crown 
8yo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. (Ready. 


- ca ta + ‘ . ar 
The ALBERT N’YANZA, GREAT 
BASIN of the NILE, and EXPLOR: \ TIONS of the NILE 
SOURCES. By Sir SAMUEL WHITE BAKER, M.A. 
F.R.¢ old Srcaunict of the Royal Geographical Society 
With Maps, numerous Illustrations, and a Chromo-lithos eraph 
Frontispiece of the Great Lake from which the Nile flows, and 
Portraits of Sir Samuel and Lady Baker. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 28s. 
“* It would be difficult to overrate the importance and the great 
and varied interest of this work.”— Times. 


The Completion of the CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 


ra r 1 ry, 
WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. Edited by WILLIAM GEORGE CLARK, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Coleee. and Public Orator in the 
University of Cambridge, and WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT 
M.A., Librarian - Trinity College, Cambridge. Vol. LX 
completing the Wo 
Contents :—Antony woe Cleopatra—Cymbeline — Pericles —and 
the Poems, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. (Ready. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 


WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. Edited by WM. G. CLARK, M.A., and WM. 
ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A. Nine Vols. 8vo. cloth, i. cn éd. 

veady. 





A New and Cheaper Edition of 


The HILLYARS and the BURTONS: 
a Story of Two Families. By HENRY KINGSLEY. lvol 
crown 8yo. cloth, price 63. 

By the same Author, 
GEOFFRY HAMLYN. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 
RAVENSHOE. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 
AUSTIN ELLIOT. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 63. 
(Forming Part of Biacmitiaes antag Series of Popular 


_ ACMILLA AN & CO. London. 


CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 


This day is published, 
An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 
HEAT. W ith numerous ns gas uts and Dis , 


BALFOUR STEWART, LL.D. F.R.S., Di 
Ubservatory at Kew. Crown Svo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


BOOKS NOW READY IN THIS SERIES. 
CHEMISTRY for STUDENTS. 


A. W. WILLIAMSON, Phil. Doc. F.R.S., Professor of 
mistry, University College, London. Crown 8vo. cloth, t 
7a. 6d. 


Also: SOLUTIONS of PROBLEMS in ‘ CHE- 


MISTRY for STUDENTS.’ By the same Author. Crown 


8vo. sewed, price 6d. 

5h hl A hea xy ~ ry > 
2, GREEK VERBS, IRREGULAR 
and DEFECTIVE; their Forms, Meaning, and Quant 
embracing all the nses used by Greek Writers, with 
ages in which they are found. y. 
VEITCH. nd Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. ¢! 

616 pages, oiaee Bs, 6d. 


Books in Preparation in this Series, 
IN CLASSICS, MATHEMATICS, HISTORY, LAW, PHY 
SICAL SCIENCE, ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERA 
TURE, MODERN LANGUAGES, &e. 


Also, a Series of English Classics. 
Designed to meet the wants of Students in English J.itera‘ fur 
under the Superint nee of Ss. BREWSTER, 
of Queen’s Col » Oxfor d, and P: ~~ Tay of English iatocat ure 

at King’s Colle London. 
Oxford: Printed at the Clarendon Press; and Published for the 
University by MACMILLAN & CO, London. 
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The New Edition of Burnet's ‘History of the Reformation. 
7 vols. 8vo. cloth, price 41. 4s. 


BURNET’S HISTORY of the REFOR- 
MATION of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. _A New Edition 
carefully revised, and the Records collated with the Originiuls. 
ihtpe e Rey. N. POCOCK, M.A., late Michel Fellow of Queen's 
College. 


“The edition of Burnet’s History which has just come from th 
Clarendon Press of the University of Oxford is a book which « 
serves an early and special attention. The research and the 
the patient labour. which have been expended in the production 
of this work, in its present form, by Nicholas Pocock, M.A., late 
Michel Fellow of Que en’s College, are deservi ing of all admiration 
and praise; and we may be gra ateful indeed for such @ monument 
of critical care and erudition. Never before has this work of 
Burnet obtained such attention, or been sifted so clear of its 
errors and crudities ; nor has any one succeeded, as Mr. Pocock 
has now, in making its merits and defects so — and im 
tially — by his appropriate commentary and his exhau 
anno 













Oxfo ss Printed at the Clarendon Press; and Published hy 
MACMILL AN & CO. London, Publishers to ‘the University. 
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MISS BRADDON’S NEW ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
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On October 24th, price One Shilling, 
“BELG RAVI A” 
A London Magasine 


CONDUCTED BY M. E. BRADDON, 
(Author of ‘Lady Audley's Secret,’ §e.) 


CONTENTS OF FIRST NUMBER :— 
I. BIRDS OF PREY. A Novel. By the Author of ‘Lady, VI. BELGRAVIAN PROSE BALLADS. 
Audley’s Secret, &e. Illustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. No. I. The Chaperone. 
| VII. AN INDICTMENT. Jllustrated by C. J. Staniland. 
| VIII. A FIRESIDE STORY: Told by the Poker. 


Boox tue First:—Fatat FRriIenpDsurp. 
Chap. I. The House in Bloomsbury. 


» IL. Philip Sheldon reads the Lanect. | IX. MARKET-STREET, MANCHESTER. By George 
», III. Mr. and Mrs. Halliday. Augustus Sala. | 
», IV. A perplexing Illness. | X. FEAST OF ST. PARTRIDGE AT PARK HALL. 
reo SWELLS. Illustrated by E. K. Johnson. | XI. ~~ SADOW A. By Rey. Blomfield Jackson, 
IIL AFRICAN MARTYROLOGY. ByW. Winwood Reade:| x11 THE IRON CASKET: a Tale of the Travaux Forcés 
IV. AN ADVENTUROUS INVESTIGATION. Part the First. Illustrated by F. J. Skill. | 
V. IN THE “SCHOOLS QUAD”: an Oxford Sketch. XII LOVE IN NOVEMBER. By Mortimer Collins. 


Advertisements for the First Number of “Belgravia” must be forwarded, on or before the 10th inst., to the Office, Warwick: 
House, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK & TYLER, WARWICK HOUSE, PATERNOSTER-ROW, E.C. 


Paris: A. & W. GALIGNANI, Rue de Rivoli. Brussels: C. Muguarpt. New York: Wiittmer & Rogers. Leipzig: Brockuavus. Stuttgart: HArBerceR. Berlin: 
F. Scunemper & Co. Vienna: W. BRANMULLER. Antwerp: Max Kornicker. Rotterdam: H. A. Kramers. Turin and Florence: H. LozscHer. Stockholm: SAMson & 
WALLIN. Constantinople: S. H. Weiss. Athens: CHARLES WIEBERG. Calcutta: G.C. Hay & Co. and R, C. Lepage & Co. Madras: Gantz BroTHERS. Bombay : THACKER, 
Spink & Co, Melbourne: GrorGEe Ropertson. Adelaide: W. C. RicBy. Sydney: WinLiAM Mappock. Tasmania: J. WALsH & Son. 





MISS BRADDON’S FIRST NOVEL. 


This day, at all Libraries, in 1 vol. price 6s., thoroughly revised and in parts re-written, with Frontispiece and Vignette Title-page, worked in Tint on 
toned paper, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, lettered, THE 


TRAIL OF THE SERPENT 


“ Poor race of Men!” said the pitying Spirit, 
“ Dearly ye pay for your primal Fall,— 
Some flow’rets of Eden ye still inherit, 
But the TRAIL OF THE SERPENT is over them all!”—Moore, 





CHEAP EDITION OF ‘JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY.’ 
This day, price 2s. complete, uniform with the Cheap Edition of ‘Lady Audley’s Secret,’ ‘ Aurora Floyd,’ ‘ Eleanor’s Victory,’ and ‘Henry Dunbar,’ 


JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY 


Opinion of The Times on ‘JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY,’ 


_, ‘Miss Braddon writes frankly for amusement; and in each succeeding novel she rises above herself. ‘Lady Audley’s Secret’ was ‘good, ‘ Aurora Floyd’ better, ‘ Eleanor’s 
Victory’ still better, and now ‘ John Marchmont’s Legacy’ may be pronounced the best of all.”—Sce The Times, Jan. 2, 1864. 








LIBRARY EDITION OF MISS BRADDON’S NOVELS. 


Just ready, with Frontispieces and Vignette Title-pages, handsomely printed in Tint on toned paper, and strongly bound in cloth gilt, crown Svo. 
price 6s. each, 


SIR JASPER’S TENANT 


LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. ONLY A CLOD. JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY. 
AURORA FLOYD. HENRY DUNBAR. THE TRAIL OF THE SERPENT. 
ELEANOR’S VICTORY. THE DOCTOR'S WIFE. 
Preparing for Publication, thoroughly revised and in parts re-written, 
LADY LISLE. | RALPH THE BAILIFF. | CAPTAIN OF THE VULTURE. 


N.B.—Miss Braddon’s other Works will appear in due succession. 





London: WARD, LOCK & TYLER, Publishers, Warwick House, Paternoster-row, E.C. 
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~~ Just published, post 8vo. price 43. 6d. 
as SONG of REST; and Minor Poems. 

By ALEXANDER WINTON BUCHAN. 

London: Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


~~ Just published, small 8vo. price 3s. 
POEMS, Descriptive and Lyrical. 
4% COX. Second Series. 

London: Hall & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


PROFESSOR WITTICH’S GERMAN 
LANGUAGE. 


1. GERMAN GRAMMAR, by W. WITTICH, 
late Professor of German, University College, London. 7th 


By Tuomas 








Now ready, price 2s. 

IHHE PROGRESSIVE ENGLISH GRAM- 

MAR, with Exercises. By WALTER SCOTT DALGLEISH, 

M.A. Edin., Vice-Principal of Dreghorn College; Author of ‘ Eng- 
lish Composition in Prose and Verse,’ * Grammatical Analysis,’ &. 
Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 





HE TWOFOLD NEW TESTAMENT; 
being a New Translation accompanying a Revised Text, 
in Parallel Columns. 
By the Rev. THOMAS SHELDON GREEN, M.A. 
Small 4to. price 21s. 
Samuel Bagster & Sons, 15, Paternoster row, London. 
ByPucationa, WORKS BY WILLIAM 
AVIS, B.A. 

The COMPLETE ENGLISH SPELLING and 

DICTATION BOOK. New Edition, royal 18mo. cloth, 1s.6d. 
** Deserves cordial approval.”— Manchester Examiner and Times. 

The JUNIOR ENGLISH SPELLING and 
DICTATION BOOK: being the Simpler Half of the ‘ Com- 
plete.’ Cloth, 9d. 

The SENIOR ENGLISH SPELLING and 
DICTATION BOOK: being the Advanced Half of the ‘Com- 
plete.’ Cloth, 9d. 

ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES for HOME 
and SCHOOL USE. Partsl.andII. Royal 18mo. 8d. each. 

“ The very best books ever issued. ”’— Patriot. 


The TWO PARTS, strongly bound together, 
1s. 4d. 





The FIRST SIX BOOKS of EUCLID. Third 
Thousand, royal i8mo. strong cloth, 1s. 
London: Longmaus & Co. 


*,* Mr. Davis will send specimen copies of any of his works 
for one-half the published price in stamps. Application should 
be addre: ** Bampton Villa, Wellington Park, Bristol.” 





EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS’ 
AUTUMN LIST. 


—_>-— 


LOVE and DUTY: a Story of English 
Home Life. By the Author of ‘ Basil St. John.’ 1 vol. pee. 
October. 
SECOND EDITION. 


LADY HARRIETT ST. CLAIR’S 
DAINTY DISHES. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [Now ready 
“True to its titie; but shows that ‘dishes’ may be ‘dainty’ 
without being costly or elaborate, with nothing but wholesome 
ingredients to begin with, and delicate management in the cook- 
ing.” —Examiner. 


FRANCE UNDER RICHELIEU and 
COLBERT. By J. H. BRIDGES, M.B., late Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. 1 vol. small 8vo. 8s. 6d. [Now ready. 


HOMER and the ILIAD. In 


Parts. 
Part I. HOMERIC DISSERTATIONS. 
» II. THE ILIAD IN ENGLISH VERSE. 
» IIL, COMMENTARY, PHILOLOGICAL and ARCH- 
XLOLOGICAL. 
By JOHN STUART BLACKIE, Professor of Greek = the 
ctober. 


University of Edinburgh. 4 vols. 8vo. [O. 


A SECOND SERIES of Mr. DUNBAR 
DUNBAR’S SOCIAL LIFE in FORMER DAYS. _ Iilus- 
trated by Letters and Family Papers. lvyol. 8vo. (October. 


A SIXTH EDITION of Dr. JOHN 
BROWN’S HOR-E SUBSECIV.E. 1 vol. crown Svo. i 
(October. 
STUDIES in ECROPEAN POLITICS. 
By MOUNTSTUART E. GRANT DUFF, Member for the 
Elgia District of Burghs. 1. SPAIN —2. AUSTRIA — 3. 
RUSSIA— 4. PRUSSIA —5. GERMANIC DIET —6. HOL- 
LAN D—7. BELGIUM. 1 vol. 8vo. lus. 6d. [Now ready. 
“* We have no hesitation in saying that there is no work in the 
English language which has anything like the same value to per- 
sons who wish to understand the recent history and present posi- 
tion of the countries described in it.”’"—Suturday Review. 


r . r mma =a! al - 
The EARLY RACES of SCOTLAND 
and their MONUMENTS. By Lieutenant-Colonel FORBES- 
LESLIE. 2 vols. demy 8vo. profusely Lliustrated, 32s. 
[Vow ready. 
“This learned and elaborate book presents the closest and most 
satisfactory investigation of the character of the primitive races 
who inhabited the British islands yet given to the public. Whether 
he readers agree with Colonel Leslie or not, they must of neces- 
sity allow that he has produced the most complete book on the 
subject that has ever been published.”—Daily News, J une 8 
** This work contains so great a mine of valuable information, 
the greatest part of which is new to the majority of the general 
public, that we shall not here attempt toanalyze at length volumes 
whose detailed examination and criticism would take nearly as 
much space as the work itself occupies.”—Reader. 


WESTFIELD: a View of Home 


Life 
during the American War. 1 vol. small Svo. 83. 6d. 
[Vow ready. 
ALWAYS in the WAY: a Little Story. 
By the Author of ‘The Toomiebeg Shootings.’ 1 vol. crown 
8vo. with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. [Now ready. 


Three 





Edinburgh: EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS, 88, Princes-street. 





— Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 68. 
| (YHRONOLOGICAL INSTITOTE of LON- 
DON.—Dr. ZUKERMANN’S SABBATICAL CYCLE and | 2, GERMAN for BEGINNERS; or, Progres- 


JUBILEES, translated by the Rev. A. Léwy, forming Part I. of sive Exercises in the German Lan: iti ' 
| Vol. ILI. of the Transactions of this Institute. Price 38. 6d. 8vo. cloth, 58. oe ee 


H. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 
<otrainseee een 8. GERMAN TALES for BEGINNERS, 
| HORTHAND.—PITMAN’S PHONO. arranged in Progressive order. 12th Edition, crown 8yo. 
| K } GRAPHY.—Phonography is taught in Class, at 7s. 6d.; or cloth, 68. 
Perfect Course of Lessons,’ MAY oF by Post, for 11-18; the | 4 A KEY to GERMAN for BEGINNERS, for 


a . Teachers. 3rd Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 
- + age ) SHORTHAND TEACHER. London: D. Nutt, 279, Strand; Williams & Norgate, 14, Hen- 
ost free, 7d. : 4 


rietta-street, Covent-garden, and Edinburgh, 20, South Frederick- 
London: 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. street. * . P ee wees 











| 
| On Ist October, price 2s. 


THE FORTNICHTLY REVIEW, N° 


Edited by GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 
CONTENTS. 


34. 


COMTE AND MILL. By the Ep1rTor. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH. By the Rev. G. W. Cox. 

A NEW THEORY OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND. By W. T. THoryton. 

THE ARMY: BY A LATE COMMON SOLDIER. 

HOME TRAVEL: WESTMORELAND AND CUMBERLAND. By Joun Dennis. 
VITTORIA, Chaps. XXXVII, XXXVIIL By GgorncR MERgDITR. 

THE OXFORD REFORMERS OF 1498. Chap. VIL By Faepgric SseBoHM, 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


CRITICAL NOTICES :—‘ The Coal Question.’ By W. Wxitaker.—‘ Across Mexico.’ By Sir David WeppER- 
BURN, Bart.—‘ Reminiscences of a Bengal Civilian.’ By James Hutton. 


CHapmMaN & HAtt, 193, Piccadilly. 








Just published, 540 pp. Letter-press, 22 whole-page Illustrations, price 12s. cloth ; 14s. 6d. half morocco, 


THE POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW, 


Volume V. 
Containing Articles on leading topics of interest in Science by 

ADAMS, A. L., F.G.S. HALL, E., F.G.S. 

ANSTED, Prof., F.R.S. LANKESTER, E. RAY. 

BARRETT, F. W. LAWSON, Dr. 

BEALE, Dr. LIONEL, F.R.S. LIEBIG, BARON. 

BLACKWALL, JOHN, F.L.S. PROCTER, R. A., F.R.A.S. 

FOSTER, Prof. RICHARDSON, Dr. 

FRIPP, Dr. SEEMANN, Dr., F.LS. 

HALL, T. M., F.G.S. SORBY, H.C., F.R.S. 

HENSLOW, Rev. G., F.L.S. TAYLOR, J. TRAIL. 

HICKS, Dr. BRAXTON, F.R.S. VOELCKER, Prof. 

HOUGHTON, Rev. W., F.LS. WILLIAMSON, Prof., F.R.S. 

WITH SUMMARY OF PROGRESS IN 

Agriculture, Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry, Geology and Paleontology, Mechanics, Medical Science, Metallurgy 

and Mining, Meteorology, Microscopy, Photography, Physics and Zoology, and Comparative Anatomy. 
Complete Sets may still be had, price, in Numbers, 2/. 12s. 6d.; in Five Vols. cloth, 31. 2s. 6d.; half morocco, 3l. 15s. 


London: Ropert HaRpDWICKE, 192, Piccadilly. 





MR. DIXON’S NEW WORK. 





‘*A REMARKABLE AND VERY ORIGINAL BOOK. ’—Saturday Review. 
‘* BRILLIANT, LIFE-LIKE PICTURES.”—British Quarterly Review. 





Now ready, a SECOND EDITION of 


THE HOLY LAND. 


By WILLIAM HEPWORTH DIXON. 


With Illustrations from Original Drawings and Photographs on Steel and Wood. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. 24s. 


‘Mr, Dixon has written a singularly able book. His genius is essentially conservative. He contrives while sipping 
his coffee or smoking his cigarette to throw off sketches, with the careless boldness of a hand sure of its own accuracy, 
which challenge the closest criticism, and whilst professing only to give rough-and-ready pictures of places and scenes as 
they were in the day when Christ stood amidst them, the centre figure of the whole, he is really bringing the most subtle 
analysis to bear on the thought which after four thousand years of various development was found in a concrete form, 
stripped of its vitality and crystallized into the creeds of Pharisee and Sadducee. The sharp points of contact and anta- 
gonism, the manners, habits, and scenes of the strange race among whom Christ walked, are all graphically described in 
the work before us, and we think few would rise from a careful perusal of its pages without a deeper insight into the 
sacred story, possibly a wider understanding of the words of One who taught as having authority, and not as the 
scribes.” —Spectator, 





Carman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly, 
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THE SECOND EDITION OF 


THE HOME LIFE IN THE LIGHT OF 
ITS DIVINE IDEA, 


BY 

The Rev. J. BALDWIN BROWN, 
IS NOW READY, Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Smita, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


THE NEW PLAY, 
“THE LONG STRIKE,” 


is mainly derived from that celebrated Novel, Mrs. GASKELL’S ‘MARY BARTON.’ The Tenth 
Edition is now ready in the “Select Library of Fiction.” ‘RUTH: a Novel,’ by the same Authoress, 
the Eighth Edition, is just ready. Price 2s. each. 





London: Cuapman & Hatt; sold by all Booksellers. 


FRITH’S LARGE-SIZED PHOTOGRAPHS 


OF 
GREAT BRITAIN, SWITZERLAND, ITALY, NORMANDY, &c. 
Size, 84 by 6} inches, on Mounts 14} by 114 inches. 


The scale of prices is very low ; whilst in artistic beauty, and as specimens of the Art, the series is certainly unequalled. 


About 500 sample Subjects may be seen at 31, Cornhill—Beck & Brcx; and 180, Strand—W. Roucu & Co.; 
or, address the Publisher, 


F. Frits, Brightlands, Reigate, Surrey. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 

















Mr. T. A. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL will 


be ready in a few days. 


Mr. CHAS. READE’S New Novel, GRIFFITH 


GAUNT;; or, Jealousy, 3 vols. post 8vo., will be published in October. 


Mr. HENRY F. CHORLEY’S New Novel, A 


PRODIGY: a Tale of Music, 3 vols. post 8vo., will be published next week. 
The New Story. 


AUNT MARGARET'S TROUBLE. By a 


NEW WRITER. [Second Edition in the press. 

“* After wading through the ordinary novels of the season, after learning to what depths of dullness and folly the 
human intellect can descend, and wondering at the hideous picture of vice or inanity which men and women can paint 
as representations of human life, it is positive mental refreshment to come across such a book as ‘Aunt Margaret's 
Trouble,’ which for pathos and idyllic tenderness may compete with even the best novel of the day. It has nothing of 
the grandeur of high art about it; it has nothing of heroic tragedy nor of stately romance, still less of sensationalism ; it 
is absolutely free from all deadly crimes, from all monstrous vices, from all maddening mysteries; being just a quiet 
story of selfishness on the one hand, and of love betrayed on the other, with the retribution sure to follow upon wrong 
as the moral justice done at the end. Yet it is a charming book, and worth half a hundred fictions of the more ambitious 
and elaborate kind.—In the first work of a new and young writer we have to consider, not only the ability it displays or 
more remotely indicates, but also the cast of mind shown in the work. Thus, if a new book is all about illicit love and 
the slangy talk of fast men,...... we know at once what manner of author we have to deal with. But if the book be 
sweet and modest, as this is, we know then that, whatever may be the strength or weakness of the future, we shall never 
be revolted by licentiousness, or shocked by coarseness;...... we shall at least have pure work and decent, and sorrow 
gently touched, and sinfulness dealt with as sinfulness should be dealt with in life—tenderly and yet abhorrently.” 

Saturday Review. 
New Novel by the Author of * Clara Vaughan.’ 
3 vols. post Svo. at all Libraries, 


CRADOCK NOWELL: a Tale of the New Forest. 


“*Cradock Nowell’ is a clever novel, decidedly original in style and mode of treatment; it is amusing too, and the 
reader who once fairly enters upon it will hardly fail to read it through. There are some excellent descriptions of forest 
scenery, and a storm at sea with the wreck of a ship, which are very powerfully given.” — Atheneum. 


Edited by Professor Morley. 
Post 8vo. 8s. 


SKETCHES of RUSSIAN LIFE before and 


during the EMANCIPATION of the SERFS, Edited by HENRY MORLEY. 


C. bk. FRANCATELLI'S ROYAL 


TIONER. A New and Cheaper Edition, post vo. 16 Plates, 9». 
193, PiccapDILLy. 


CONFEC- 


[This day. 


Messrs. SAUNDERS, OTLEY & co.’s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


————~ 


DEDICATED TO THE RIGHT REV. THE LORD BISHOP 
OF OXFORD. 


? 
The UNIVERSITIES’ MISSION to 
EAST CENTRAL AFRICA, from its commencement to its 
drawal from the Zambesi. By the Rev. HENRY 
ROWLEY, one of the two Survivors of Bishop Mackenzie's 
Clerical Staff. 1 large vol. 8vo. with Portraits, Maps, and 
numerous Illustrations, 21s. [Just ready. 
LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR S, B. ELLIS, K.C.B. 


MEMOIRS and SERVICES of the 


late Lieut.-General Sir 8S. B. ELLIS, K.C.B. &., Royal 

Marines. From his own Memoranda. Edited by LADY 

ELLIS. 1 vol. 8yo. (Ready. 
NEW NOVEL. 


ANGELO LYONS. By William 


PLATT, Author of ‘ Yorke House,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
(Ready 
A TAHITIAN NOVEL. 


HENA; or, Life in Tahiti. By Mrs. 
ALFRED HORT. 2 vols. post 8vo. 2is. (Ready. 
LONDON PAUPERISM. 


The FEMALE CASUAL and her 
LODGING ; with a Complete Scheme for the Regulation of 
Workhouse Infirmaries. By J. H. STALLARD, M.B. Lond. 
&c., Author of ‘ London Pauperism,’ &c. Post 8vo. 38. 6d. 


(Ready. 
NEW NOVEL. 


PHILO: a Romance of Life in the 


First Century. 3 vols. post 8vo. Ln the Press. 
THE REV. 8. C. MALAN. 


A HISTORY of the JEWISH 
CHURCH, from a Christian Point of View. By the Rev. 

8. C. MALAN, M.A., Vicar of Broadwindsor. 8vo. 
Un the Press. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ THE UTTERMOST 
FARTHING.’ 


VICTORY DEANE: a Novel. By 


CECIL GRIFFITH. 3 vols. post 8vo. [In the Press. 
NEW NOVEL. 


A WIFE and NOT A WIFE. By 


CYRUS REDDING. 3 vols. post 8vo. Un the Press. 
THE REV. 8S. C. MALAN. 


SERMONS by GABRIEL, Bishop of 
y 


Imereth. Translated and Edited from the Georgian, 
Rev. 8S. C. MALAN, M.A., Vicar of Broadwindsor. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. [In the Press. 


MRS. ALFRED GATTY. 


The HISTORY of a BIT of BREAD. 


Being Letters to a Child, on the Life of Man and of Animals. 
By JEAN MACE. Translated from the French, and edited 
by Mrs. ALFRED GATTY, Author of ‘ Parables from Na- 
ture,’ &c. Part I. MAN. Feap. 8vo. the Third Edition, 5s. 
cloth. (Ready. 


Also, Part II. ANIMALS, completing the Work, the Second 
Edition, feap. 8vo. 48. 6d. cloth. (Ready. 


UNIFORM WITH ‘ THE HISTORY OF A BIT OF BREAD.’ 


The LITTLE KINGDOM; or, the 


Servants of the Stomach. A New Series of Letters to a Child 
upon the Life of Man and of Animals. From the French of 
JEAN MACE. 2 vols. small 8yo. (In the Press. 


NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 


The QUADRILATERAL. 1 vol. 


feap. 8vo. 58. bevelled boards. a p pment 
“«* The Quadrilateral,’ with its quaint but telling title, and its 
triad of as yet unknown authors, deserves, and we are sure will 
receive, a warm welcome from all thoughtful and appreciative 
lovers of poetry.”’—Churchman. 
“The poems are in good taste, and always graceful and 
pleasing.” —John Bull. 


NEW NOVEL. 
The ROMANCE of MARY CON- 


STANT. Written by HERSELF. 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
bevelled boards. (Ready. 

“A errhp $ healthy book like this, equally pure in thought 
and diction, with ample interest, and with almost every character 
drawn with a firm and accurate hand, is a great boon. - 

Church and State Review. 

“* The story is well written from first to last.”—Reader. 

“ We are treated to a great number of fully-drawn sketch 
of English and French domestic life. These are all evidently the 
work of an eye-witness, who has an artist’s power of graphically 
describing things as they actually exist; and the quiet, graceful 
style of the diction adds to the charm of this very readable and 


interesting volume.”’—Public Opinion. 
DR. M. J. CHAPMAN, 


The GREEK PASTORAL POETS: 


THEOCRITUS—BION—MOSCHUS. Translated and Edited 
by Dr. M. J. CHAPMAN, Trinity College, mop Third 
. bevelled t > 





Edition, revised. 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6 , 
ady. 
DR. M. J. CHAPMAN. 


HEBREW IDYLLS and DRAMAS. 


By Dr. M. J. CHAPMAN, Trinity College, Cambridge. Ori- 
ginally published in Fraser's Magazine. 1 vol. post 8vo. 
lye. 6d. bevelled edges. [ Ready. 


London : 
Saunpeks, OTLEY & Co. 66, Brook-street, W. 
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In 8 vols. cloth, price 72. 6d. 


HE HEBREW SCRIPTURES. Translated 
by SAMUEL SHARPE. Beinga Revision of the Autho- 
rized English Old Testament. 
* Superior to any preceding revision of our English translation.” 


Atheneum. 
Whitfield, Green & Son, 178, Strand. 
ae E “M ON K. By MONK LEWIS. 
Illustrated Octavo Edition of this Popular Work, 4s.; by 
post, 4s. 4d. 
London: J. & H. Purkess, Publishers, 60, Dean-street, Soho, W. 











Ready, price 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. 


ARADIGMS of the CONJUGATION of 
GREEK VERBS. Extracted from Patems an’s Edition | of 
Kiihner’s | apd Greek Moe cases | By CHARLES 
BATEMAN, LL.B., sometime Scholar of Trinity College, Dablix. 
To which is added, METRES of the GREEK PLAYS. 
London : Simpkin, Marshs all & Co. 
Dublin: W. B. Kelly, 8, Grafton-street. 





NEW WORK BY THE REV. DR. RALEIGH. 
InN ber will be published, in 1 vol. crown 8yo. 
HE STORY of the PROPHET JONAH. 


By the Rev. ALEXANDER RALEIGH, D.D., 
Canonbury, Londo: 


Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black. 


THE LATE DAVID ROBERTS, R.A. 
In November will be published, in 1 vol. 4to. 
NHE LIFE of DAVID ROBERTS, R.A. 
Compiled: from his Journals and other sources, 
3y JAMES BALLANTINE. 
Illustrated with Etchings and Pen-and-Ink Sketches by the Artist. 


Edinburgh: Adam & Ch arles | Black. | 
Just published, 8vo. price le, 


7ALLE CRUCIS ABBEY: its Origin and 
a = arter. By MORRIS CHARL ES” JONES. 
J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 





This day, post 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 
ULIUS CASSAR: How he sailed from the 
Rhine and landed in Norfolk. 
By the Rev. SCOTT F. SURTEES, Rector of Sprotburgh, 
yorkshire. 
J. Russell Smith, : 





London : 36, Soho-square. 
ALOM’S NEW OPERA and FIELD GLASS, 
\O and THE RECONNOITERER GLASS, price 108. 10d., sent 
free.—This “ Tourist’s Favourite,” through extraordinary division 
of labour, distinctly shows small windows 10 miles off, landscape 
at 30 miles, Jupiter’s moons, &c.—T he Maravis or CARMARTHEN: 
The Reconnoiterer is very good.”—Eart or BREADALBAD 
“*T find it all you say, and wonderfully powerful for so very small 











a glass.”— KARL oF CaiTaness: “It is a beautiful glass.”— Rev. 
ras ScarRspAce “approves of it.”—Lorp Girrorp: * ost use- 
”"—Lorp GarvaGu: “ Remarkably good.”—Sir Dicry Cay1 





i gives me complete satisfaction, and is wonderfully good. a 
Cart. Senpey, Royal Small Arms Factory, ees “T have 
found it effectize at the 1,000-yards range.”— . Hawkes, of 
Farnley, Es “T never before met an article tact 80 completely 
answered the “recommendation of its maker, nor, although I 
have tried many, a G lass, combining 50, ‘much power for its size 
with so much clearness.”—The Field: ** We have carefully tried 
it at an 80-yard rifle range against all the Glasses possessed by 
members of the Corps, and found i¢ fully equi 1 to any of those 
present, although they had cost more than four times its price. 
—WNotes and Queries: “* What intending tourist will now start 
without such an indispensable companion to a pleasure trip ?”” 

The celebrated “ HYTHE” GLASS shows bullet-marks at 
1y 2”) yards, and men at 34 miles, price 31s. 6d. All the above 

Seb, respectively bearing the registered trade-marks, “ Sa- 
Jom,” ** Reconnoiterer,” and “ Hythe,” are only to be had direct 
from SALOM & CO. 98, Princes-street, EDINBURGH, and 137, 
Kegent-street, LONDON, 

No Agents of any kind anyw here. 
HE LIVERPOOL AND LON DON 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Ofices—1, Dale- we Liverpool ; 20 and 21, Poultry ; 7, Cornhill, 
nd Charing Gross, London. 
Invested Funds 
Fire Premiums received in 1365 


Life 10: 
JOHN ATKINS, ‘baad cme, 
Life claims are payable in thirty days after they are admitted. 
FIRE POLICIES falling DUE at Michaelmas must be RE- 
NEWED on or before the 14th October. 


LLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Head Office 








AND 











B ARTHOLOMEW -LANE, BANK. 
Capital £5,000,000 sterling. 

FIRE and LIFE Assurances at Home and Abroad arranged on 
moderate terms and liberal conditions. 

Influential Agents required in districts where the Company is 
not represented. ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary. 

Note.—The RENEWAL RECEIPTS for MICHAELMAS are 
now ready. 
PELican LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE. 

EsTaBLISHED IN 1797, 

76, LOMBARD-STREET, E.C. and 57, CHARING CROSS,S.W. 





Directors. 
. Coo Esq | Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. M.P. 
Ww illia " Cotton, ieae * D.G.L. Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
F.RK.S William James Lancaster, Esq. 





Henry Farquhar, Req. Sir John Lubbock, Bart. F.K.S. 
“a A. Gordon, Esq. M.D, Be njamin Shaw, Esq. 
*. R. Matthew Whitia Esq. 
Edwerd Hawkins jun. Esq. Marmaduke W yvill, jun. Esq. 


ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 

NOTICE.—The next Distribution of Profit wi lt 
end of is68. Ali Policies now effected on the * 
wi!l participate. 

= last Bonus varied from 28 to 60 per cent. on the Premiums 
paic 

Loans, in connexion with Life pesurance, upon approved 
security, in sums of not less than 5 

For Prospectuses and Forms of P: need apply to the Secretary, 
or to any of the Company's Agents, 


pe made at the 
‘return system” 





£250,000 HAVE BEEN PAID 
as COMPENSATION for 
ACCIDENTS 0 oF ALL KINDS 


RAILWAY PASSEN GERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
INVESTED CAPITAL and RESERVE FUND, 50,0000 
ANNUAL INCOME, 85,0001. 

An ANNUAL PAY MENT of 31. to 61. 58. secures 
£1,000 in case of Death, or £6 per Week, 
while laid up by Injury. 

Offices—64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT-STREET. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


DHE NIX ‘FIRE ‘OFFICE. _—REDUCTION 
of DUTY.—The Reduced Duty of 1s. 6d. per cent. per annum 
1S NOW CHARGED on all Insurances effected, whether on 


Buildings, Furniture, or Stock. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


Lombard-street, and C am. Cross, 
October 3, 1866. 


THE GUARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1821. 

No. 11, LOMBARD-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
REDUCTION OF FIRE INSURANCE DUTY. 
Subscribed Capital—TWO MILLIONS. 

Total invested Funds, upwards ee - £2,750,000 
Total Income, upwards o 320,000 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, “that. FIRE POLICIES, 
which EXPIRE at MICHAELMAS must be RENEWED within 
Fifteen Days at this Office, or with the Company’s Agents, 
throughout the Kingdom, otherwise they become void. 

All Insurances now have the benetit of the Repucep Durty of 














1s. 6d. per cent. 

For Prospectus aud other infoguagtion #1 apply. to the Company’s 
Agents, or to TALLEMACH, Secretary. 
PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 

No. 50, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, W. 
Established 1806. 
INVESTED CAPITAL.......00+0. £1,663,919 
ANNUAL INCOME ... ‘ £203,438 





BONUSES DECLARE D. sees £1,451,157 
CLAIMS PAID since the Establishment of the Office. .£3,908,452 


President—-THE RIGHT HON. EARL GREY. 
Managing Directeor—JOHN A. BEAUMONT, Esq. 





The principle upon which the Surplus Profits are divided in the 
Provident Life Office between the Insured and the Shareholders 
gives to each inte = a share proportionate to its respective contri- 
butions to the So 

The advantages aro this principle of allotment gives to the 
Policy Holders is shown by the following statement 

Out of 263,1951., the amount of profit or the recut division, 
9,3751. only was : upportioned to the Shareholders, and the remaining 
sum of 253,8201. was allotted among the various Policies entitled to 

onus, 

The parties insured thus enjoy the ae of a mutual 
Society, and are relieved from any liability 


EXAMPLES of BONUSES added to POLICIES issued by 
























THE PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 
| 
No.of Date of Annual Sum_ | Amount with 
Policy. Policy. Premium. Insured. | Bonus additions. 
as eee een ES 
&. 8. d. &. & 2. d. 
1823 194 15 10 5,000 10,632 14 2 
1821 165 4 2 5,000 10,164 19 0 
1824 20513 4 4,000 9,687 2 2 
1816 | 12213 4 4,000 | 8,576 11 2 
1821 49 15 10 1,000 | 2,498 7 6 
1808 2918 4 5 


1,000 | 2,327 13 





The Forms of Proposal for Insurance are prepared with a view 
of giving the life proposed the least possible trou 

INSURANCES may be effected in any part of the Kingdom 
by a letter addressed to “ Tne Secretary,” No. 50, Regent-street, 
London, W 


GUN FIRE OFFICE, LONDON. 


Established 1710, 
CHARLES RICHARD POLE, Esq. Chairman and Treasurer. 


Managers 
The Right Hon. W. Beresford. | Felix Ladbroke, Esq. 
Philip Pleydell Bouverie, Eeq. Henry F. shaw Lefevre, Eeq- 
Harry Chester, Esq Charles R. Littledal Sq. 
Sy Pepys © oakee rell. Esq. | Alfred avdiigomare: "Es 8q 
Wodehouse C urrie, Esq. | Frederick Henry Norman, Esq. 
iaaeell Ellice, Esq. | Edward Howley Palmer, Esq. 
ee Morton Fare juhar, Esq.| Brice Hugh tag Esq. 
Capt. H.G. Hamilton, K.N. | Lambert Pole, 
William John H -auaeaa Esq. | Sir Henry Rich, Tart. 
Joseph Hoare, Es Oswald A. Smith, Esq. 
Sir James Weir Hos 2g, Bart Henry KR. Tomkingon, Esq. 
All persons insured in this. Office, the Premiums on whose 








3 olicies fall due at the MichaeImas Quarter, are hereby reminded 
) pay the said Premiums, either at the Offices in Threadneedle- 
street, — Craig s-court, Charing Cross,—at Oxford-street, corner 






street ; or to the Agents in the Country, on or before 
the 1 th day of Octoner, 1866, when the fifteen days allowed by 
this Office, over and above the time for which they are insured, 
will expire. 

Insurances may be made for more years than one by asingle 
payment,and in such cases there will bea discount allowed on the 
premium and duty for every year, except the first. 

This Office insures Property in Foreign Countries, and the Rates 
are regulated by the nature of the risks. 

The Duty paid to Government by the Sun Fire Office in 1865 
amounted to 154,1091. 

Special Announcement. 

Great Reduction in the Terms for Policies of small amounts. 
No charge for Policy or Stamp. 

Insurances now effected at the Reduced Rate of Duty, viz 
ls. 6d. per cent. 

The Policies of this Company now extend to cover Losses occa- 
sioned by Explosion of Gas, 





NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
GRACECHURCH-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established December, 1835. 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT INDIVIDUAL 
LIABILITY. 
rectors. 
Chairman—SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Esq. 


Deputy-Chairman—ROBERT INGHAM, Esq. Q.C., M.P. 
The Rt. Hon. the Lord Mayor Henry Constable, Esq. 
(Benjamin S _— Esq.) Joseph Freeman ee 

John Bradbury, Es Charles Gilpin, Esq. M.P. 


Charles Reed, Esq 
Jonathan ier 


Henry White Castle: bas pe S.A, 
Chambers, Esq. Q.C 
jaak Fell ¢ hristy, Esq. 
Number of es issued to 20th Nov. soi 
Gross Annual Income 
Accumulated en 
Claims pai 
Profits Nistributed.. e 
Next division of Profits will ‘be and up to November the 20th, 
1857. Assurances effected prior to that date will participate. 
The reductions on the Premiums cea i from 12 to 99 per cent. 
In several instances the . prenee have become extinct and 
Annuities granted in additi 
Members whose Premsiame fall DUE on the Ist of OCTOBER 
are reminded that the same must be paid within thirty days 
from that date. 
The Prospectus forwarded on Se aS 
October, 1866. AMUEL SMILES, Secretary. 


M.P. 


Charles Whetham, “Esa. 
28,243 
£ 










ARD’S PALE SHERRY; 
at 368. per dozen. 
ALE SHERRY, WARD’S, 


at 363. per dozen. 


HERRY, WARD’S PALE, 


at 368. per dozen. 


36s. WARD'S SHERRY. 36s. 
Fit a i Catena: s Table. Bottles and Cases included. 
Cash. Post Orders payable Piccadilly. 
Samples sent free of Charge. 


CHARLES WARD & SON, 
(Established upwards of a Century), 
MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 


WARD’S SHERRY. 
WARD’S PALE, 


at 36s. per dozen. 


ALE SHERRY, WARD’S, 


at 363. per dozen. 


ARD’S PALE SHERRY, 


at 368. per dozen. 


THE MOMENTOUS QUESTION. 
RINOLINE. —LADIES should at once see 
THOMSON’S NEW STYLE, which, light, graceful, and 
elegant in outline, combines comfort and economy with the very 
latest fashion. Observe the name, “ THomsoy,” and the Trade 
Mark “ A Crown.” Sold Everywhere. 


Upwear HOUSEHOLD SOAP, 


Concentrated and Dried by Machinery into }-lb. Cakes, 
ach equal to {-lb. ordinary Soap. 
Sold by all respectable dealers, in 50s. boxes. 51. ‘eed 31bs.), 
with lock and key, carriage pai! 
Wholesale only at the 
CiTY soeoAaAP heb ga 


MILTON-STREET, LONDON, 
*,* See Address on each ag 


36s. 36s. 


G HERRY, 








LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA has 
been acknowledged for nearly half a century to be re most 
effectual remedy ever produced for preventing Baldness, pro- 
moting the growth of Whiskers, and permanently beautify ing the 
Hair. In bottles, 33. 6d., 6s. and lls. 


22, W ELLINGTON- STREET, STRAN D, W.C. 


IN DIGESTION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. 
GENTLE APERIENT and a POWERFUL TONIC. 
Sold Everywhere, in Bottles, 1s. 1/d., 28. 9d. and 118. 


ENRY’S CALCINED MAGNESIA con- 
tinues — be prepared, with the most scrupulous care and 
attention, b; ssrs. THOS. & WM. HENRY, Manufacturing 
Chemists, om It is sold in Bottles, price 28. 9d., or, with 
glass-stoppers, at 4s. 6d., stamp included, with full directions for 
its use, by their various Agents in the Metropolis, and throughout 
the United Kingdom ; but it cannot be genuine unless their names 
are engraved on the Government Stamp, which is fixed over the 
cork or stopper of each Bottle.—Sold in London, wholesale, by 
Messrs. Barclay & Sons, Farringdon-street ; Sutton & Co. Bo 
IRS ee Newbery & Sons, E. Edwards, Butler & Crispe, St. 
Paul's Churchyard ; Savory & Co. New Bond-street; Sanger, 
Oxford-street. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
[ {CRT Shown coD LIVER OIL, 


Invariably pure, palatable, and easily taken. 
Prescribed as the safest and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 
COUGHS and DEBILITY of ADULTS and 
CHILDREN. 

Pronounced by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
INCOMPARABLY SUPERIOR TO EVERY OTHER KIND. 

, 23. 6d. ; Pints, 48. 9d. 
— = ha, 08s by) ee poring tet et the sar 
Sole Consignees : 
ANSAR, HARFORD & CO. 77, Strand, London, W.C. 
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A POPULAR HISTORY of LONDON, from 
the Invasion of -< 7 Cesar to the present time. Part the 
First fronr B.c. 55 to a.p. 1066. 


FE. MOSES & a, corner of Minories and Aldgate, New 
Oxford-street, and Tottenham Court-road, London; and Bra 
ford, Yorkshire. 

Gratis and post free on application. 


ue SHILLING CANDLES of the SEASON, 


ROCK SPERM, 


Transparent as Paraffine. 


MARBLE SPERM, 
White, Hard, and Smooth as Alabaster. 
Both Names Copyright. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
J.C. & JI. FIELD. 
To be had in all sizes, of all Dealers, at One Shilling per Ib. 


FEELD's PATENT SELF-FITTING 
CANDLES, 
From ls. per lb. upwards, in all sizes. 
FIELD'S PRIZE MEDAL PARAFFINE 
CANDLES, 
(the original) 1s. 8d. per Ib. 
To be had of all Dealers in Town and Country. 








(jHUBB’ S PATENT SAFES— 


the most secure against Fire and Thieves. 








CHUBB'S PATENT DETECTOR LOCKS of all eee and 
for every purpose—Street-door Latches with small and neat 
Keys—Cash, Deed, Paper, and Writing Boxes, all fitted with the 

tor Lecks— Iron oors for Strong Rooms. 
Illustrated Price-List, gratis and post free. 
CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord- 


street, Liverpool ; 16, Market- “street, Manchester; and Wolver- 
hampton, 


7 

ILVER FIR FURNITURE, by HOWARD 

& SONS.—The Nobility and Gentry are respectfully invited 

to inspect the Furniture made b y HOWARD & SONS of this ele- 

gant wood; being manufactured by steam-power, although of the 

best possible quality, the price is moderate.—26 and 27, Berners- 
street, Oxford- street. 


ILLIAM SMEE & SONS respectfully 

caution intending: Tarehesers of the “ SMEE’s SPRING 
MATTREssS, TUC ATEN or “SOMMIER TUCK- 
ER,” against vari ae MA ee on) infringements, preserving 
somewhat the a of the Original, but wanting all its 
essential advanta 

Each Genuine Mt attress bears the Label “ Tucker's Parent,” 
and a Number. 

The “Smee’s Spring Mattress, Tucker's Patent,” received the 
only Prize Mepau,or Honourable Mention, given to Bedding of 
any description, at the Soma ny gee Exuipition, 1862, and 
may be obtained (price from 253.) of most respectable Bedding 
Warehousemen anc Upholsterers, at Wholesale of the Manu- 
facturers, WILLIAM SMEE & SONS, Finsbury, Moorgate 
Railway Terminus, London, E. Cc. 


2K LN 8 Os & Cc O. 
CABINET-MAKERS, 
UPHOLSTERERS, CARPET WAREHOUSEMEN, 
FURNISHING DRAPERS, and HOUSE-AGENTS, 
WESTMINSTER. BRIDGE ROAD. 

















BEAUTIFUL DESCRIPTIVE CATA- 

LOGUE, with Illustrative Sketches of Cabinet Furniture 
and Decorative Upholstery, sent free per post, or given on ap’ ao 
tion. The Stock, corresponding to the List! is marked in Plai 
Figures, and comprises 

DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE, 

In new and elegant designs, covered in Rep, Terry Cloths, French 
and Silk Damasks, &c. This Department is also enriched with 
the latest Payisian Novelties, Cabinets, Whatnots, Davenports, 


wCey 
Good Solid Dining-room Sets, in Mahogan: _ Oak. 
ron and Brass Bedsteads in grent vari “4 
The new patent Spring gree ye a stands atone a cheapness 
comfor 
The Bedding is all made ¢ on the Premises, and under personal 
nspection. 
Their famous polished Pine ee room Suits demand special 


Extract from the "Builder. 

“We were shown a short time since a bed-room fitted up by an 
Earl for his own occasional oecupation at the sea-side, in which 
every piece of furniture, save the dron bedstead. was made of the 
white wood in question. Dre; hst drawers, 
towel-rails, and chairs, were a ier as the crest of the waves 
bee etton on the shore, and che very height of cleanliness seemed 


attain 

The STOCK of CARPETS 

Is one of the chotows in London, embracing Turkey, Velvet Pile, 

Brussels, Kidder, Felts, &c. 

Floor-cloth, coe Linoleum, and Cork Carpet, cut, fitted, 
d down to any size and plan. 
Furishin Drapery of every descript: 

penems Rep, and Pekin Cloths, French and TEeelish Chintzes, 


The STOCK of HOUSEHOLD LINEN 
Is well worthy the attention of Clubs, Hotels, and — Con- 
sumers, who will he treated with on most liberal 


ATKINSON & Co., 
198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, and 210, 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON. 


T° CHARITABLE DONORS, the Managers 
of Public Institutions, Asylums and Homes. 

The peculiar cireumstances of this year, the late monetary 
crisis, and the 2 consequent depression of the markets, in the midst 
of which ATKINSON & made large cash purchases, enable 
them we to ae unusual advantages in Awe su Len of BEDDING, 
BLANKETS, COUNTERPANES, and EtIN NGS, besides 
every deomigtion of material for warm Winter Clothing. 

ee & Co., 
0, 202, 204, 206, 208 and 210, 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE BOAD, LONDON. 











BASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, and SOFAS, 
BEST QUALITY. 
Upwards of 300 diffe 





neers ly on view for selection 
and "mediabe e delivery. i airs ~s to any ro. i 
approval. At T. MER. vy SON'S ne 
28, BERNERS-STREET, W., and 34 and 35, ARLES: 
STREET, Oxford-street, W. 


An Illustrated Priced Catal 





sent post free. 
HE OCEAN ST. LEGER OF 1866. 


What Lord Lyon was * his Owner was the Taeping to her 
Captain, viz., 
WINNER OF ea RACE, 

having dist dall © 

THE EAST ‘INDIA TRA COMPANY 
have invariably done in their choice and their sale of 

FINE NEW SEASON’S TEAS, 

now selling at Importer’s prices. 


Warehouses—9, GREAT ST. HELEN’S-CHURCHYARD. 
REAKFAST.—EPPS’S COCOA 


(more commonly called Epps’s Homeopathic Cocoa, as being 
prepared and introduced by James Epps, the ere ethic che. 
mist first established in England). The very agreeable character 
of this preparation has rendered it a general favourite. For | 
breakfast, no other beverage is equally invigorating and sustain- | 
ing. This Cocoa is used by thousands who never used Cocoa 
before. “ Cocoa stands far higher than tea a coffee,” Dr. Hassall | 
says.—Sold in 4 lb., 4 1b., and 1 lb. packe 


ppeon, s. J. oy by Special Appointment to 
H. the Prince of Wales. 


BENSON'S WATCHES. Prize Medal, 1865. 




















BEX SON’S WATCHES sent safe by post. 


BENSON'S CLOCKS manufactured by Steam 


Power. 


ENSON’S SILVER and ELECTRO-PLATE. 
Prize Medal, 1862. 


BENSON'S GOLD JEWELRY, Novel and 


Artistic. 


BENSON'S ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, 


Twopence. 


BE SON, Op Bonp-stREET and WESTBOURNE- 
GROVE. 


ENSON’S STEAM FACTORY and CITY 
SHOW-ROOMS, 58 and 60, LUDGATE-HILL. 


G40CE—LEA & PERRINYS 
WwW ORCESTERSH IRE SAUCE. 
This deli » pr d by Connoi 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by LEA & PERRINS. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless imita- 
tions, and should see that Lea & Perrins’ Names are on Wrapper, 
Label, Bottle and Stopper. 

ASK FOR “ LEA & PERRINS’” SAUCE. 

*x* Sold Wholesale and for Export, b ste Proprietors, Wor- 
cester; Messrs. CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Messrs. BARCLAY 
& SONS, London, &c.; and by Grocers and Oineen universally. 











“Purity AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 
OLMAN’S S TAR CO H. 

PRIZE MEDALS WERE AWARDED 

AT THE 
Great Exnrsitions oF 1851 anv 1862, 

And also THE ONLY BRITISH MEDAL at the ° 

Dvusuin Exurpirion oF 1865. 

Sold by all Grocers and Druggists. 
IES. COLMAN, , LONDON. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


{LENFIELD STARC H, 
EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 


IEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAT, for the im- 
mediate production of Beef Tea, Soups an nd Gra vies, manu- 
factured on the Establishments of Robert ‘ooth, Esq., of § Sydney, 
Australia, may now be obtained of the Consignees, EN & 
HANBURYS, Plough-court, Lombard-street, London. — This 
Extract contains the soluble constituents of thirty times its 
uate of fresh meat. Itis nutritious, mea T economical, 
oe 7 time or climate. 2-oz. pots, 28. 6d. ; 4-lb. jars, 98. 6d.; 








ALVANISM, the great RESTORATIVE 
of deficient vitality and muscular power. Invalids should 
— two stamps to Mr. HALSE, Warwick Lodge, 40, Addison- 
d, Kensington. Bs for his PAMPHLET on MEDICAL 
GALVANIS The extraordinary cures made bam apparatus 
after all other Medicines and other Galvanic Machines have 
failed, have m_very remarkable, particularly on Paralysis, 
Loss of Muscular Power in an part, Spinal Complaints, Indiges- 
tion, Liver Complaints, Ti oloureux, Asthma, Loss of Sleep, 
Paralyzed Children, Rheumatism, Sciatica, and in various com- 
plaints, which it would not be right to mention, except by private 
etter. Terms and price of apparatus in Pamphle t. 





‘-ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 


tern TOOTH BRUSHES and Penetrating unbleached Hair 
hang i roved Fissh and Cloth Brushes, an 


genuine Smyrna 

ame Pe every description of Brush, Comb and Perfumery. 
ooth E Brushes pene pees D oe divisions of the Teeth—the 

hairs never come loose. Metcalfe’s celebra Alkaline Tooth 





Powder, 28. per box.—Address 130n rang 131, OX FORD: STREET. 


(CHANDELIERS, in Bronze and Or-moulu, for 
Dining-room and Library, Candelabra, Moderator Lamps in 
— Or-moulu, China, an ‘Glass ; : Statuettes in vi ing Vases, 

other Ornaments, in a Show-room erected /. a y for these 
Articles. —OSLER, No. 45, OXFORD-STREET 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDE- 
ERS, Wall Li . and Mantelpiece Lustres, for Gas and 
Candles ; Table Glass, *Glass Dinner Services, for 12 Persons, 
from 71. ise. ; essert ditto, for 12 ditto, from 2J. All Arti- 
cles marked in plain figures. Ornamental Glass, English and 
Foreign, suitable for Prosente. Mess, Export, and Furnishing 
Orders Promptly exec executed. London Show- -rooms, No. 45, Oxford- 
street, and Show-rooms, Broad-street, Birming- 
ham. tablished 1807. 


LARET o of the excellent Vintage of 1864, at 
128. per dozen, 51. 10s. per half-hhd. or Tol. per hhd., duty 


pal 

This Wine is , pares le pleasant, free from disagreeable acidity, 
and of sufficien improve oy keepin; 

Hhds. and imi. hhas. AJ > me ree of carriage to any Railway 
Station. Sample Bottles forwarded where required, or the Wine 
may be seen at the Cellars. 

H. B. FEARON & SON, 94, Holborn-hill, and 145, New Bond- 
street, London; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


LARET ON DRAUGHT, of the excellent 
Vintage of 1864, at 5s. per gallon, in ee and six- 
gallon Casks, each Phe lete with tap and pee ge 
The Wine ps be kept ina cool place an the consumption 
be moderately q 
H. B. —n ony one 94, Lg and 145, New Bond- 
street, London; and Dewsbary, Yorkshire. 


HE SMOKER’S BONBON immediately and 
effectually removes the Taste and Smell of Tobacco from the 
Mouth a Breath, and renders Smoking > oe and safe. It 
- very pleasant and wholesome. Prepar nee a. . tent process, 
rom the recipe of an Eminent Physician, b y, SCHOOLING & Co., 
Wholesie and Export Confectioners, Bethnal-green, London.— 
One Shilling per Box; post free, 14 stamps.—Sold by Chemists, 
Tobacconists, &c. 


ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT, 
ONE PENNY per Square Foot. 


ROGGON & CO. MANUFACTURERS, 
63, New Earl- sirest, . 
34, Bread-street, } London, E.C. 
5, George-square, GLASGOW ; 2, Goree Piazzas, LIVERPOOL. 


URES of ASTHMA and COUGHS, by DR. 
LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. —From_ Mr. Leith, 
Chemist, 95, Baker-street, Stirling :—" I find your Wafers give 
great satisfaction, and I can recommend them with greater faith 
than — ”—They give instant relief, and a rapid cure of asthm: 
consumption, coughs, colds, and all disorders of the throat an 
lungs. They have a hee, taste. 1s. lid., 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 
per Box, by all Druggists. 


ENSLIsH MEDICIN ES are everywhere 
acceptable; und foremost among eens is that favourite 
remedy of the British household, PARR’S LIFE PILLS,— 
within the reach of all who suffer from Indigestion, Diseased 
ot oN Kidneys, Pains in the Back, ut, Rheumatism, 

, Nervousness, Mercurialism, and General Del: ility from 
a ny onee4 especially tainted blood through long-standing disease. 

~May be had of anv Chemist. 


























The POPE’S HEALTH RESTORED by DU BARRY’S wOoD, 

—Cure No. 68,413.—“ Rome, July 2ist, 1866. —The health of 

the Holy Father is excellent, especially since abandoning all 

other remedies he has confined himself entirely to Du Barry’s 

Revalenta Arabica Food, ich has produced a surprisingly 

beneficial effect on his auth: and his Holiness cannot praise 

,- 4 = food too highly.”—From the Gazette du Midi, 
uly 25t! 


U BARRY’S delicious, health-restoring Reva- 
LENTA ARABICA FOOD restores di appetite, perfect 
digestion, strong nerves, sound lungs and liver, refreshing sleep, 
functional regularity and energy decay —_ enfeebled or disorder- 
ed, without xpense, as it saves fifty 
times its cost in other remedies, curing “Guepepale (indigestion’, 
constipation, wen gure hlegm, debili ty consumption, nervous, 
bilious, liver and stomach complaints, low eri nae as proved by 
60,000 —_ which had been considered less.—In tins, at 
i 1d. ; 3 2lb. 2 BARRY &Co.77, 
EGENT-STREET, London ; all ‘Grocers and Chemists. 


(ONSUMPTION. — Dr. CHURCHILL'S 
of © tion, Diseases of the Chest, 
Chronte Cows = General Debility, Loss of Appetite, &c., by the 
Syrups of Hypophosphite of Lime, Seda, and Iron, and by the 
Pills of Hypophosphite of Quinine and of ‘Mansanese, prepared by 
H. H. Swann, of Paris. Price 4s. 6d. per bottle. 
Wholesale and Retail Agents, 
DINNEFORD & Co., Chemists, 172, New Bond-street, London. 


INNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA.—The 

Medical Profession for thirty years have approved of thia 

pure Solution of Magnesia as the best remedy for Acidity of the 
Stomach, Headache, Heartburn, Gout and Indigestion ; and as 

a mild a aperient it is especially adapted for Ladies and Children. 


— DINNEFORD & CO., Cuemists, &e., 
172, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 
And sold throughout the World by all respectable Chemists. 


Caution.— See that “ Dinneford & Co.” is on each Bottle and red 
label over the cork. 
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DELICATE and CLEAR COMPLEXIONS, 
with a delichtful and lasting fragance, by using 
THE CELEBRATED UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLET, 
and 6d. each. amen 
hi PPER . 
Manufactured by J. ¢& Z ae y » U 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


Buz and INDIGESTION, Sick ‘Headache, 
Flatulency, Heartburn, ona all Bilious and Liver Affections 
are speedily removed by the use 
COCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, : 
which have been held in the highest estimation by all classes 0 
fe rds of sixty-five years. May be had throughout 
the ‘Vhited ingdom, in Boxes at 1g. 14d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d, and 11s. 
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NEW BOOKS, 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN 


| 
October, November, and December. 


—_o——_ 


Choice Christmas Book. 


In imperial 4to. price 21s. 


TOUCHES OF NATURE. 


By EMINENT ARTISTS and AUTHORS 


*,* This Volume will contain One Hundred Drawings on Wood, 
set in gold borders, and produced in the highest style of Art, under 
the superintendence of Messrs. DatzieL Brorners. 





CHRIST and CHRISTENDOM; being 


the Boyle Lectures for 1866. By E. H. PLUMPTRE, M. ‘Ze 
Professor of Divinity, and Chaplain, King’s College. Demy 8yo. 


TRAVELS in the SLAVONIC PRO- 
VINCES of TURKEY in EUROPE. By G. MUIR MAC- 
KENZIE and A. P. IRBY. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 


LIVES of INDIAN OFFICERS. By’ 


JOHN W. ny Author of ‘ The Life of Lord Metcalfe,’ &e. 
2 vols. demy 8v 


The DIAMOND ROSE: a Life of Love 


and Duty. By SARAH TYTLER, Author of ‘Citoyenne 
Jacqueline, &c. Crown 8vo. (Uniform with ‘Papers for 


Thoughtful Girls.’) 
OUR FATHERS BUSINESS. By 


THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. Crown 8yo. 


VOICES of the PROPHETS, on FAITH, 


PRAYER, and HOLY LIVING. By C. J. VAUGHAN, 
D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. Small 8yo. 48. 6d. 


REMINISCENCES of a HIGHLAND 
PARISH. By NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., One of Her 
Majesty’s Chaplains. Post 8vo. 

THE THIRD VOLUME OF 


The CRITICAL ENGLISH TESTA- 
MENT; being an Adaptation of Bengel’s Gnomon, with 
numerous Notes, showing the precise Results of Modern Criti- 
cism and Exegesis. Edited by Rev. W. L. BLACKLEY, M.A., | 
and Rev. JAMES HAWES, M.A, Crown 8vo. 68. 


HOW to STUDY the NEW TESTA- 
MENT. Section I. The Goepelss and the Acts of the Apostles. 
= Aye ALFORD, D. Dean of Canterbury. Small 


The REIGN of LAW. By the Duxe or 


ARGYLL. Post 8vo. 


+ “x 

The PHILOSOPHY of the CON- 
DITIONED: SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON and JOHN 
STUART MILL. (Reprinted, with Additions, from th 
Contemporary Review.) By the Rev. HENRY LONGUE- | 
VILLE MANSEL, B.D., Wayniflete Professor of Philosophy, 
Oxford. Post 8vo. 


UNSPOKEN SERMONS. By Georcer 
MAC DONALD, M.A., Author of ‘David Elginbrod,’ &c. 
FAMILIAR LECTURES on SCIEN- 


TIFIC SUBJECTS. By Sir JOHN F. W. HERSCHEL, | 
Bart. Small crown 8yo. 


ESSAYS. By Dora GREENWELL, Author 
of ‘The Patience of Hope.’ Small Syo. 


The YEAR of PRAYER: being Family 
Prayers for the Christian Year. By HENRY ALFORD, 
D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Crown 8yo. 


The YEAR of PRAISE: being Hymns, 


with Tunes, for the Sundays and Holidays of the Year, in: 
tended for use in Canterbury Cathedral, and adapted for 
Cathedral and Parish Churches enerally. Edited by H ENRY 
ALFORD, D.D., Dean of a ; assisted in re Musical | 
Part by ROBERT HAKE, M.A., Precentor, and THOMAS | 
E. JONES, Organist, “a pot ab Cathedral. 


SIMPLE TRUTH SPOKEN to WORK-- | 
ING PEOPLE. By NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., one of 
Her Majesty’s Chaplains. Small 8vo. 2. 6d. 


OUT of HARNESS. By Tuomas 


GUTHRIE, D.D. Crown 8yo. 


The TREASURE-BOOK of DEVO- 


TIONAL READING. Edited by BENJAMIN ORME, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 38. 6d, 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 56, Ludgate-hill. 


NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


—>— 


'DAYS of YORE. By Saran Tyrer, 


Author of ‘ Citoyenne Jacqueline.’ 2 vols. post Svo. 2 

“The concentrated power which we admire in ‘ or 
Jacqueline’ is Te the kind of power to ensure an equal suc- 
cess to the author in ‘Days of Yore.’ No story in the book dis- 
appoints us; each has ‘the virtue of a full draught in a few 
drops’; and in each there is the quintessence of such a novel as 
Thackeray might have written.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ Every quality of merit which was conspicuous in Bk Pecred 
Jacqueline ’ is apparent here also. The first tales in these volumes 
give us some of the finest descri ed into of scenery we have ever 
read, while the meditative mood into a7 Miss Tytler wwe 

quently falls in these eigt is 
like that delightful chit-chat with which : Thackeray indulged. his 
readers so often.” —Spectator. 


DOCTOR AUSTIN’S GUESTS... By 


WILLIAM GILBERT, Author of ‘ Shirley Hall Asylum, &c. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

“ Mr. Gilbert is one of our best story-tellers, and we cannot give 
much higher praise to ‘ Dr. Austin’s Guests’ than to say that it is 
quite as clever a book as ‘Shirley Hall.’ It is individual. No 
other known writer could have written such a book so well. From 
the first page to the last nobody is in his senses. With all this 
the firm consistency to a right reason of unreason in every sketch 
is remarkable .... This is one of the pone number of current 
works of fiction that are not made only to be borrowed from a 
lending library, but are worth putting on one’s book-shelves. 


LONDON POEMS. By ee 


BUCH! aE AN, 2X Author of ‘ Idyls and Legends of Inverburn,’ 
&c. Small 8vo. 5: 
. No volume of poems has appeared for many years in London 
which so certa ainly announces a true poetic fame.”—Specta ator. 
** These * London Poems’ make good the promise of * Under- 
tones.’ They are true and genuine work; — result of real 
observatién and personal emotion.”—Atheneu 


VIEWS and OPINIONS. By MatrHew 
BROWNE. Crown 8vo. 68. 

“Mr. Matthew Browne’s volume of essays is the work of a 
highly sensitive and cultivated mind. There is a rare and origi- 
nal vein of sportive humour which runs throughout its pages.. 
These are rare qualities; and the book in which they are dis- 
played has few, if any, recent equals in a claim to a place in the 
window library ‘of a hi appy country house.”— Westminster Review. 


COSAS DE ESPANA: [Illustrative of 


Spain and the Spaniards as they are. By Mrs. WM. PITT 
BYRNE, Author of * Flemish Interiors,’ &c. With Illustra- 
tions 2 ‘vols. S8vo. 218. 
“Mrs. Byrne's is the best book we have yet seen on Spain. It 
is comprehensive and at the same time minute, very graphic in its 
details, and written in a liberal philosophic style.”—Dauly News.° 


y nia aa ° 
VIGNETTES: Twelve Biographical 
Sketches. By BESSIE RAYNER PARKES, Author of 
* Essays on Woman's Work.’ Crown 8vo. 68 
“This is a very charming volume. It will make many ac- 
quainted with B pete worthy of being known, who have hitherto 
been names and nothing more.”—British Quarterly Review. 


ARNE: a Sketch of Norwegian Peasant 
By BsdryxstseRNe Bsdryson. Translated by AUGUSTA 


PLESNER and SUSAN RUGELEY POWERS. Post 8vo. 
108. 6¢ 





“Such fresh little bits of nature come to us rarely. They are 
green spots in the arid waste of fiction.”— Atheneum. 
** It is, in fact, a fairy book for men and women.” 
Westminster Review. 


| MASTER and SCHOLAR; and Other | 


Poems. By E. H. PLUMPTRE, M. As Ti maid of Divinity, | 
! 


and Uhaplain, King’s College. Small 8 
* The present volume will certainly add to" ethene Plumptre’s 


reputation. It is worthy to be put on the same shelf with Heber | 
| and his own favourite, Keble.”— Westminster Review. 


e| EASTWARD. By Norman Mac teop, 


D.D., One of Her Majesty’s Chaplains. With 70 Illustrations. 
Small 4to. 14a. 


“It is the most enjoyable book on the Holy Land we have ever 


read.’ —Nonconformist. 


| STUDIES for STORIES from GIRLY 


LIVES. With Illustrations by J. E. Millais, R.A., and others. 
Crown 8vo. 68. 

**Each of these studies is a drama in itself, illustrative of the 
operation of some pxrticular passion—such as envy, misplaced 
ambition, sentimentalism, indolence, jealousy. In all of them 
the actors are young gi irls, and we cannot imagine a better book 
for young ladies,”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


WEALTH and WELF: ARE. By JEnre- | 


, MI AH GOTTHELF. 2 vols. post 8yo. 

‘For a long time we have not read a Sang ‘in which the style 
was at once so fresh and individual, without being forced. The 
two -volumes are a perfect little mine of shrewd observation. 
There is, too, a good deal of quiet humour of a peculiar kind 
exhibited by the writer in the course of the two volumes,— a 


| something which reminds us of George Eliot in ‘Ada 


de, 
without for an instant suggestingimitation... Possibly ‘ W: ealth 
and Welfare’ may prove to be too delicate a dish to touch the 


general palate ; we recommend it, however, to those who still pre- | 
| serve a taste for what is delicate in books of light pa mny 
London Review. 


The LIFE and LIGHT of MEN. By 


JOHN YOUNG, LL. D. (Edin.), Author of‘ The Christ of His- 
tory.’ Post 8vo. 7s. 
“ His seen is beautifully “worked out in his volume, which, like 
all Dr. Young’s writings, is characterized by deep thought and 
the keenest appreciation of spiritual things.”—Spectator. 


CITOYENNE JACQUELINE: a 
Woman’s Lot in the Great French Revolution. By SARAH 

(TLER. With Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 8vo. 63. 
“*Citoyenne Jacqueline’ is one of those rare books of which | 
every sentence deserves to be read a and will repay the 


attention with pleasure. "— Guardia 





*Ci hi — to any except 
three or four of the novels of the age.”—Pres 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 56, Ludgate-hill. 


STRAHAN & CO.’S MAGAZINES. 





COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 
Edited by THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 
Sevenpence Monthly, beautifully illustrated. 


Contents of the OCTOBER Part. 


. The Huguenot Family in the English Villa; By Saral 
Tytler, Author of * Cito; Pana it Jacqueline.’ V vith an ike 
tration. Chapters I., I Iil. 

; ™ Rd of St. Paul. I. Roman Soldiers. By J. 8. 

An Unprofitable § er- By a Business Man. 

a and his Gospel. An Unpublished Paper. By Edward 


. The Gecupations of a Cripple Girl in a Back Street. By 

Andrew Whitgif 

. New Translations of some German Enna. By the Author 
of * Annals of a Quiet Sey 

A ig Illustrated. By R. E. Lockhart. With an Illus- 


tratio 
8. thet Want of the p Dadeseanding # in Keeping God’s Law. By the 
v. R. W. M.A. 


ale, 
rie Leaf, Bye the Rey. Hugh Macmillan. 
1. * Let us Pray.” aE B. M. 

11. The Missionaries’ Work in London. By W. G. Blaikie, D.D. 
12. Studies ag the Old Testament. I. Abraham. By Thomas 


2 
13. My Chosen, riends. I. Myra; or, Resignation. By the 
Author of ‘ Rhee for Stories.’ 
14. “Wind me a Summer — she said. By M. B. Smedley. 
With an Iilustratio: 
15. The Valley of Poole Door of Hope. By C. J. Vaughan, D.D. 
16. Notes for Readers out of the Way. 


The following important works will be continued from month 
to month + caring the year :—The Huguenot Family in the English 
Village, by Sa Tytler, Author of ‘ Citoyenne Jacqueline’—The 
Seven Consciences, with Cases in Point, by John de Liefde— 
Studies from the Old Testament, by Thomas Guthrie, D.D.—My 

hosen Friends, by the Author of ‘ Studies for Stories.’ 


The New oe will also contain a Series of Articles by Henry 
Alford, D. D., Dean of Canterbury—a Series of ry: by the 
Author of ‘Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood ’—and a Series of 
Articles by J. 8. Howson, D.D., Joint-Author of “Conybeare and 
Howson’s * St. Paul.’ 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 
Theological, Literary, and Social. 
Half-a-Crown Monthly. 


Contents of the OCTOBER Part. 


The Church in the Catacombs. By Charles J. Hemans. 

Ancilla Domini: Thoughts on Christian Art. IV. Art-Schools 
of the Future. By the Rev. R. St. John Tyrwhitt, M.A. 

Renan’s Les Apdtres. (Second Notice.) By the Rey. S. Stead. 

Recent ——r- (First Paper.) By the Editor. 

Home and School Education. By the Rev. W. E. Jelf, hee 

7 North Side of the Lord’s Table. By the Rev. T. F. Sim- 


onds, M.A. 
ete from the Bishop of Capetown. 
Notices of Books. 


PX Sere Pr 


most charming love-story of the year.” —IUustrated Times. | 


T H E A & G © 8 ¥Y: 
i A Magazine of 


TALES, TRAVELS, ESSAYS and POEMS. 
Sixpence Monthly, Llustrated. 


Contents of the OCTOBER Part. 
1. Griffith Gaunt. By Charles Reade. Chap. 41. With an 
Illustration. 
2. Upinan Attic. By Robert Buchanan. 


3. Personal Adventures with Garibaldi. By H. R. Hawe' 
4. Makinga Clean Breast of it. By the Author of whe ‘Brown 


est. 
5. is Young Lordship. By the Author of ‘John Halifax, Gen- 
6. Up an African River. By George Pe 
7. The P Poet at his Wife’s Grave. By M. Betham Edwards. 
8. Art in Antw Fi A Gossip about Peter Paul Rubens. By the 
Author of ‘ Citoyenne « peqneiiie 


e Love of Years. By M. B. Smedl oy 
10. Poachers and Poaching. By Henry W. Holland. 


| G O D W..O BR D & 
Pi by NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 
Sixpence Monthly, Illustrated. 


Contents of the OCTOBER Part. 


- Madonna Mary. A Story of Modern English Life. By Mrs. 
big e Author of ‘ Agnes,’ &c. 


~ 


Chapters X XX VII.— 
2. Deliverance. By Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A. With an Illus- 
Sensitive wtegte. By John R. Jackson, Curator of the Royal 
Gardens, 


Cadgers and ‘Tramps. By Andrew Wynter, M.D. 

The: “ Cornwall oe ee and Commercial Association of 
Jamaica.” By J. M. Ludlow. 

Home at Last. By T. Congreve. With an Illustration. 

St. Paul’s References to Roman Law. By William de Burgh. 

A Bociety to Rescue Girls from the Workhouse. By John de 


Two ‘Years’ Experience - the Maories. By an Arm ean. 
10. ™* Praise ae ot reseeee Goodness: an Autumn Meditation 
lL. Adding C Cooper. ao oa Author of ‘ Quaker Lie TORT 
12. Ruth Thornbury Old Maid’s Story. liam 
Gilbert: Author of * "bel Profundis; &e. With an Iilustration. 
Yhapter XII.—-Mr. Morecombe in his True Character. 


 PSNQ AE 


‘- XIII. —Charity’ 's Return Home. 
pes X1V.—Ruth’s Motherhood. 


| 
| Srrawan & Co. 56, Ludgate-hill. 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The Editor”—Adverti ts and B 





Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.°. 


Printed by James Hotmes, at No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the county of Middlesex ; and published by Joun Francis Wellington-street, | oo omen 
Publisher, at 20, Wellington-street aforesaid. Agents: for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for TnceauDe Mr. John hn Robertson, Dublin.— Seturday, ? 


October 5, 
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